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PREFACE. 


About sixty years ago a young Englishman, placed 
by the exigencies of public service amidst strangers in an 
inhospitable and till then little-known clime, occupied him* 
self in collecting materials, which have since afforded the 
key to the religion of one-fifth of the human race. That 
Englishman was Brian Houghton Hodgson, and a brief 
notice of his career in India may not be out of place here. 

Bom at the close of the last century, he entered 
the Bengal Civil Service as a writer on April 30, 1818. 
According to the rules of the Service at the time, he 
had, on his arrival at Calcutta, on August following, 
to attend for a year the College of Eort William, and pass 
through the usual course of training there. His career at the 
College was a highly satisfactory one, and he distinguished 
himself greatly by his zeal, assiduity and successful study of 
the Persian language. On August 20, 1819, he was appointed 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Kumaon, which office he 
exchanged, on the following year, for that of Assistant to 
the Resident of Kathmandu. His services in these two 
offices were well-spoken of, and in two years (NovemlieE_23r- 
1822) he was promoted to the Eoreign Office; as Officiating 
Deputy Secretary in the Persian Department. At the be- 
ginning of 1824 he returned to Kathmandu to assume charge 
of the Post Office there ; but he did not hold it long. In 
March 1825, he reverted to his former office of Assistant 
to the Resident, which he held till he was himself appointed 
Resident in January 1833. His career as a Resident ex- 
tended from that time to the close of 1843, when he retired 
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from the Service. His sojourn in Nepal thus extended over 
a period of twenty-one years. In 1848, he returned to India, 
and lived for nine years at Darjiling as a private “resident, 
engaged in literary and scientific pursuits. 

Gifted with intellectual powers of the highest order, 
thoroughly well educated, and possessing indomitable energy, 
Mr. Hodgson was always most laudably employed, and the 
result of his labours placed him in the foremost rank as 
an accomplishedl man of letters and a highly successful 
cultivator of science in India. 

Of his services to Government no notice need be taken 
here. Suffice it to say that he repeatedly received cordial 
thanks for them, and all along enjoyed the fullest confidence 
of his employers. To him is especially due the credit of 
frustrating, at a very critical period, the intrigues which 
were being carried on for the overthrow of English supre- 
macy in India by the Sikhs, the Sindhians, and the Mar- 
hattas during the first Afghan war when the country 
was denuded of British troops. During the years 1838 to 
.1842 he was instrumental in intercepting twenty-three 
missions from Kathmandu to the plains, and in holding back 
the Nepal Durbar from avenging the defeat it had sustained 
in 1816. His wisdom, tact, influence, and judicious manage- 
ment also contributed largely to secure for the British 
Government the cooperation of Nepalese soldiers during the 
Mutiny of 1867-68. 

His literary labours may be noticed under two heads : first, 
what were undertaken for Government ; second, what were 
rendered to the republic of letters. TJ nder the first head come 
the various memoirs and reports which he submitted to Gtovem- 
mmit in his official capacity. The ordinary round of duties 
devolving on an Assistant in an Indian embassy is limited 
fmough ; but an officer in a foreign Court has many opportu- 
nities of collecting and digesting valuable information, and 
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Mr. Hodgson utilised them to the utmost. While working 
as A88i8tant«to the Resident, his attention was first directed 
to the military organisation of Nepal, and his studies resulted 
Intsro memoirs giving details regarding the then existing 
force of the Nepal Durbar, the military tribes and races 
from which it was drawn, their tribal names and classifica- 
tion, their physical and moral qualities as soldiers, their pay 
and discipUne, as also the manufacture of their arms and 
ammunitions. He closed his memoirs with the suggestion 
that the British Government should obtain through the 
Durbar the services of a largo body of the Gurkha soldiery, 
so as, on the one hand, to reduce the chances of collision 
with Nepal, and, on the other, to remove the homogeniety of 
the Bengal army. The memoirs were very favourably 
rec^ved, and elicited the hearty thanks of Government ; but 
the suggestion was not acted upon until many years after. 

Mr. Hodgson next turned his attention to the com- 
merce of Nepal with the people of the plains on this side, 
and with those of Central Asia and China on the other. 
Bor some time before the first Nepal war this commerce 
was extensive, and Mr. Hodgson’s object, in the papers he 
wrote on the subject, was to furnish practical directions, 
routes and details about travelling, and custom house charges, 
witti a view to revive that commerce, and divert the people 
from their warlike propensities. The topographical and 
statistical information compiled in those papers was of 
hi^ importance, comprising as they did translations of 
some pld itineraries from Kathmandu to Darjiling, and 
of all principal military routes in the valley of Nepal. 

- ' ’The legal administration of the country also found in 
him an able and most faithful historiographer. The 
'’administration was purely Hindu, absolutely untouched by 
fore^ influence for several centuries, and in it he very 
justly recPgnised the outcome of ancient Indian Brahmanic 



laws developed by Indian administrators. His essay on 
this subject appeared in the Researches of* the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and for the first time gave to Europeans 
a faithful and complete picture of the social condition of the 
people of Nepal. The opinion of the Bengal Government on 
this report was thus expressed — “ This subject is one which 
possesses much interest, whether for the legislator, the his- 
torian, or the philosopher. In Hindustan we look in vain 
for any traces of Hindu legislation or government. The 
Moslem conquerors have everywhere swept them away. 
And if we wish to enquire what are the features of the 
Hindu system of Jurisprudence and Judicature it is in 
Nepal we must seek for the answer. Mr. Hodgson is the 
first who has enabled us to obtain a precise and definative 
view of the subject. His information was transmitted to 
the Governor-General, and the Governor-General deemed it 
of sufiicient importance to authorise its publication,” 

During his sojourn in Nepal Mr. Hodgson was greatly 
impressed by the evils which resulted from the borders of 
the Nepal territory, serving as an Alsatia to the criminal 
classes of India. The weakly governed dominion of the 
king of Oudh was a rich field of adventure for men of this 
class, and when hard-pressed they always found a secure 
asylum in those borders. Nor were their operations confined 
to Oudh. Well-organised parties sallied forth from the 
Terai every year, and committed depredations over the whole 
of India, as far as Dakkhan, returning from their expeditions, 
heavily laden with booty, during the rains when Thuggi and 
highway robbery were the least productive. Before devising 
means for the suppreiSsion of the evil, Mr. Hodgson deemed it 
expedient to collect information from the robbers themselves 
and others familiar with the subject, and compiled a large 
mass of authentic depositions and facts for which he received 
the. most cordial acknowledgments , of Government. They 
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ultimately, but after some delay, led to the establishment 
of the Thuggi Department, which has completely broken up 
the organized bands of robbers which had been for a long 
time the opprobrium of every civilized Government in India. 

The next subject to which reference should be made 
is Indian Education. The battle fought between the 
Anglicists and the Orientalists during the administration 
of Lord William Bentinck, was of too sthring a character 
to escape the notice of Mr. Hodgson. Remarkable alike 
for the force and massiveness of his intellect and for his 
disinterestedness and devotion to the weU-being of the 
people of this country, he plunged into it with characteristic 
intrepidity. But he joined neither the Anglicists led 
by Lord William Bentinck, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Trevelyan 
and Dr. Duff, nor the Orientalists who were represented by 
Dr. Wilson, Dr. Tytler, Mr. Thoby Prinsep and Mr. John 
Colvin. He could not for a moment believe that the English 
language could under any circumstance be made the 
vernacular of the two hundred and forty millions of India, 
and he cherished equal doubts about the fitness of the 
Sanskrit and the Arabic languages for the every-day use of 
the various nationalities and races who inhabit this vast 
country. He adopted, therefore, a middle course. Without 
detracting from the merits of the English language and 
of the ancient classics as instruments of intellectual culture 
for the select few, he held that education to be effectual 
for the masses must be imparted through the medium of 
the ciurent vernaculars. In Europe vernacular languages 
had achieved wonderful success. They had dispelled the 
impervious gloom of the Middle Ages, and inaugurated 
an era of widespread intellectual enlightenment, the like of 
which the world had never before seen ; and he urged that, 
under flimilar circumstances, the vernaculars of India were 
well able to accomplish the same object. This via media. 



however, did not commend itself to men’s minds at the time. 
People in power then were so wedded to their extreme 
opinions that they could not listen to'' what appeared to 
them to be a mere compromise, and the admirable letters ih 
which Mr. Hodgson put forth his views in the columns of 
the local newspapers and afterwards published iu book-form 
were to a great extent neglected by them. But the letters 
did not fail to attract the attention of persons who had not 
fallen in with the theories of the two contending parties, 
and the testimony borne by these regarding the soundness 
of his arguments, must have been a source of great satisfac- 
tion to the learned author. In a letter to the Political 
Agent at Bhopal, in 1838, the late Dr. John Wilson, of 
Bombay, than whom few could speak with greater emphasis 
on questions relating to Indian education, remarked — “ Mr. 
Hodgson’s advocacy of the vernaculars is most powerful and 
convincing. They must be the medium of the r^eneration 
of India, as they have been such of every country on the 
face of the globe.” In the same year the official Report on 
Education in Bengal (p. 200) contained the following: 
“No one has more earnestly urged the duty of communica* 
ting European knowledge to the natives than Mr. Hodgson ; 
no one has more powerfully shown the importance of 
employing the vernacular languages for accomplishing that 
object ; no one has more eloquently illustrated the necessity 
of conciliating the learned and making them our coadjutors 
in the great work of a nation’s regeneration.” Eive years 
after, in his address to the Medical College of Calcutta, 
Professor Sir William O’Shaughnessy said—** The progress of 
the principles of Normal and Vernacular Edtt<»tkm cannot 
now be checked. These facts (see his address to ^e Medical 
College students) have deprived the antii-vmiaoular party 
of even a pretext for advocating the exclusive use either ef 
Engliih or of the learned native toi^es. Let those who 



wish well to India, and desire to see its inhabitants flourish 
in knowledge, visit the secondary schools of the new Medi- 
cal College, and they will see the first fruits of the Normal 
i^stem. I have felt it an imperative duty to publish these 
important facts. It is the only contribution I can offer to 
the measures of the eminent and wise philanthropist under 
whose auspices normal instruction is now claiming public 
support.” Truth once put forth can never be lost, and it is 
gratifying to notice that for the last thirty years Mr, Hodg- 
son’s opinion has been very widely accepted, and much 
has already been done in India to accord to the vernaculars 
their right place in the curriculum of education. 

The next question of local value to which Mr. Hodgson 
addressed himself was the fitness of the Himalaya mountains 
for the settlement of Europeans, He had watched with lively 
interest the introduction of tea-planting at Darjiling, and 
knowing how intimately that industry was connected with 
that of European colonization in this country, he came to the 
conclusion that, though the plains would not, and could not, 
be inhabited permanently by Englishmen, no objection would 
apply to the hills, and if adequate and remunerative occupa- 
tions could be found for them there, the problem would 
at once be solved. The then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was struck by this opinion, and desired Mr. Hodgson to 
furnish him with a memorandum thereon. The report 
furnished pleased him much, and “ he ordered its publica- 
tion along with some of the author’s previous Essays to 
make up an entire number of the ‘Selections from the 
Eecords.’ No. XXVII was the result, whereby most of 
the aforementioned papers, though in themselves hardly 
official, bec-ame so by adoption.” 

The papers above noticed form but a small fraction 
of the writings of Mr. Hodgson. A keen observer, master 
of a facile pen, and enthusiastically devoted to study, he neg- 
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lected no opportunity of taking notes of all that appeared 
before him, ‘whether performed by man or produced by 
nature ;* and his writings are as varied as they are voluminous, 
bearing the most satisfactory evidence of his ardent zeal? 
unremitting industry, and profound learning. Man formed 
the central figure of his study, and he devoted a great part 
of his time to researches into the elucidation of the ethnic 
relations, the languages, the ancient history, the literatures, 
and the handicrafts of the different tribes of men who fell 
under his observation. His ethnologicial papers* include 

• The following is a list of the papers : — 

1. On the Languages, Literature, and Beligion of the Bauddhas of 
Nepal and Bhot. As. Res. vol. XV 1. 

2. On the Aborigines of the Sub-Himalayas. Jour. A. S. B. vols. XVI. 

3. Ethnography and Geography of the Sub- Himalayas, ih.^ vol. XVII, p. I. 

4. On the Chepdng and Kdsunda Tribes of Nepal, ib., vol, XVII, 

6, Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages of the broken tribes of 
Nepal, ih., vols. XXVI and XXVII. 

6. On the several Dialects of the Kiranti language, ib.f vol. XXVI. 

7. Vayu Vocabulary, ib., vol. XXVI. 

8. Vayu Grammar, ib., vol. XX VI. 

9. Bahing Vocabulary, ib., vol. XXVI. 

10. Grammar of the Bahing dialect, i&., vol. XXVII, 

11. Origin and Classification of the Military Tribes of Nepal, ib., vol. II. 

12. Classification of the New4rs j or People of Nepal Proper, ib. 
vol III. 

13. Sifan and Horsok Vocabularies. On the Trans-himalayan Tribes of 
Hor-Teul, Sog-Yeul, and Sifan, ib,, vol. XXII. 

14. On the Tibetan Type of Mankind, ib , vol. XVII, p. II. 

15. Caucasian and Mongolian Afi&nities, ib., vol. XXII. 

16. Comparative Vocabulary of the several Languages and Dialects of 
the Eastern Sub-Himalayas from the Kali or Ghogra to Dhansri, ib, vol. XVI. 

17. 18. On the Aborigines of the North East Frontier (Assam and 
south of it), ib,, vols. XVIII and XIX. 

19. Indo-Chinese borderers and their connection with the Himalayan 
and Tibetan tribes, ib,, vol. XXII. 

20. On the Aborigines of the South of India •, cultivated and unculti- 
vated, ihf vols, XVIII, XIX. 
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all the different and till then almost unknown tribes of the 
Eastern Himalayas to the Indo-Chinese borders, and several 
of Central and Southern India as far as Ceylon, and the 
uxformation collected have been pronounced by competent 
judges to be of high scientific value. Speaking of one of 
them — the litttle volume on the Kooch, Bodo and Dhimal 
tribes, — Dr. Latham writes : “ The Kooch, Bodo and Dhimal, ^ 
is the title of one of Mr. Hodgson’s works, and it is a model 
of an ethnological monograph.” Speaking more generally, 
he says, “ Next come in brilliant succession the labours of 
Botta, Layard, and Bawlinson, to which may be added the 
bold yet cautious criticism and varied observations of 
Hodgson, illustrating the obscure Ethnology of the Hima- 
layan Indians.” Chevalier Bunsen, in his ‘Philosophy of 
Universal History,’ is equally emphatic in his estimate of 
Mr. Hodgson’s works. According to him, “our highest 
living authority and best informant on the Ethnology of 
the native races of India is Mr. B. H. Hodgson, who uses 
Tamilian as the general name of the Non- Aryan races.” 

Dr. Hooker dedicated his “ Rhododendrons of Himalaya” 
to Mr. Hodgson, “ whose researches ijito the physical geogra- • 
phy and especially the ethnology of the people of the Eastern 
Himalaya,” he said, “ are beyond all praise.” Professor Owen, 
in his report to the British Association, May 1863, bore the 
following testimony on the subject: “Mr. Hodgson, my 
accomplished and scientific friend, has contributed an 
important element to the Ancient History of India, by his 
Buddhist researches, and he has now established an addi- 
tional claim to the gratitude of the Ethnologist, by the 
collection he has made of the skulls of various tribes.” Dr. 

21, 22. On the Aborigines of the Nilgiris, two papers, ib , vol. XXV. 

28. On the Aborigines of the Eastern Gb&ts. 

21. On the Aborigines of Cejton. 

25. On the Aborigines of Central India, J A. S. B., vol. XVII. 

26, On the £oo<^, Bodo and Dhimal Tribes, ib., vol. XVIII. 
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Barnard Davis, on the same occasion, said : “ Mr. Hodgson 
early and constantly felt that the most interesting object of 
natural history is man himself, and he devoted his unremit- 
ting attention to the study of the many curious tribes with 
whom his long residence in India brought him in contact. 
He studied the physical and philological aspects of the 
subject, and was at infinite pains to gain a knowledge of 
the ideas as well as languages of these races. One of 
the most complete Ethnological Essays ever written, is Mr. 
Hodgson’s book on Kooch, Bodo, and Dhimal Tribes.” 
Other authorities, equally distinguished, have spoken in 
similar terms of Mr. Hodgson’s ethnological works, but I 
shall forbear to quote them. 

Mr. Hodgson’s researches into religion are limited to 
that form of it which prevails in Nepal — ^the Buddhism of 
S'akya Sinha as it manifested itself in that Alpine region on 
its expulsion from Hindustan, — but he has done more on 
that subject than any other European writer.* Before his 

* The following are the titles of his essays on this subject ; 

1. Sketch of Buddhism, derived from the Bauddha Scriptures of Nepal* 
Trans. R. A. S„ vol. ii. 

2. Quotations in proof of the above. Jour. R. A. S., vol. V. 

8. On Buddhist Symbols, ift., vol XVIII. 

4, 5. On the Resemblance of the Symbols of Buddhism and Sinaism, 
Quart. Ori. Mag., vol. VII, two papers. 

6. On the Bauddha Literature and Religion of Nepal. As. Res., vol. 
XVI. 

7. Sketch of Buddhism. Jour. As. Soc., vol. V. 

8. On Bauddha Inscriptions, tb.j vol. HI. 

9. On Ancient Inscriptions, iA, vol. HI. 

10. On Samath Inscriptions, iJ., vol. IV. 

11. On the Ruins of Samaran (Simroun), *S., vol. IV. 

12. Remarks on an Inscription in the Runga and Tibetan characters 
from Nepal, iJ., vol. IV. 

18. On the Belies of the Catholic Mission in Tibet and Nepal, i&. 
: vol XVII, p. II. 

^ 14 A Bauddha Disputation on Caste, Trans. R. A, S., vol. HI. 



time all that was known of Buddhism was crude, vague and 
shadowy, derived from secondary and by no means reliable 
soTirces. He it was who established the subject on a sound 
philosophic basis. To quote the language of M. Osoma de 
K6r6s, than whom no European had studied the literature of 
Tibetan Buddhism with greater success, “Mr. Hodgson’s 
illustrations of the literature and religion of the Buddhists 
form a wonderful combination of knowledge on a new subject 
with the deepest philosophical speculations.” The opinion of 
the illustrious savant, Eugene Bumouf, in regard to one of 
Mr. Hodgson’s papers is equally emphatic. In his Intro- 
duction to the History of Buddhism, he says, “ In the Asiatic 
Researches for the year 1828 was contained a dissertation 
by Mr. Hodgson, full of ideas entirely new regarding the 
languages, literature, and religion of Nepal and of Tibet ; 
and this first essay contained also an account of the different 
philosophical schools of Buddhism, which has never since 
been surpassed or equalled. This first memoir yet further 
teemed with value as bringing to light, among other impor- 
tant discoveries, the grand and theretofore wholly unknown 
fact that in Nepal there existed numerous Buddhist works 
composed in Sanskrit, the original language of Buddhism.” 
Altogether he has written 18 papers on the subject, and they 
are replete with most varied and instructive information. 
Much has been done since, but no one can even now write 
on Buddhism with any accuracy who has not thoroughly 
studied Mr. Hodgson’s essays. 

E«ference has already been made to Mr. Hodgson’s 
Memoirs on Law, Legal Practice, Police and Administration 
of Justice in Nepal. On economic subjects there are extant 

16. On the Primary Language of the Buddhist Writings. Jour. As. 
Soo., vol. VI. 

16. European Speculations on Buddhism, ih., vol. III. 

17. Bemarks on M. Bemusat’s Beview of Buddhism, ih., vol. III. 

18. Translation of the Napalia Devata £alyana, t6., vol. XU. 
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papers by him on the Wool of Tibet, on the Cultivation of 
Hemp in Nepal, on the Paper of Nepal, and on the Silk- 
worms of India.* 

No one can live on the Himalayas without being deepiy 
impressed by the sublime scenery around bim, and to 
students of science it affords the richest field for enquiry 
and research. The lofty snow-capped peaks, the wonderful 
glaciers, the intricate river systems, the high tablelands, 
the fertile valleys, the fiora and the fauna, so peculiar, so 
characteristic, so distinct from everything of the kind seen 
in other parts of the globe, are all fraught with instruction 
of the deepest interest to science, and Mr. Hodgson devoted 
himself to their study with the greatest ardour. Few were 
at the time better qualified by previous training, habit of 
research, and scientific acumen to do them adequate justice, 
and the various essays and notes he has published on the 
Physical Geography, Topographyt and Fauna prove the sue- 

♦ The titles of the papers are : 

1. On the Law and Legal Practice of Nepal, Jour .R. A S., vol. 1. 

2. Some Account of the Systems of Law and Police in Nepal, ib, 

8. On the Administration of Justice in Nepal, As. Res., vol. XX. 

4. On the Wool of Tibet, Trans. Agri. Soc. of India, vol. VIII. 

5. On the Cultivation of Hemp in Nepal, ih, vol. V. 

6. On the Paper of Nepal. Jour. A S. B. vol. 1. 

7. On the Silk- worms of India, Jour. Agri. Soc. of India, vol II 

t The following are the titles of the papers on Physical Geography and 
Topography : 

1. On the Physical Geography of the Himalayas, ib.^ vol. XVIII, p. II. 

2. On the snow line in the Himalayas, ib.^ vol. XVI II. 

8. Memorandum on the seven Kasis of Nepal, ib., vol. XVII, p. II. 

4. Route from Kathmandu to Tazedo on the Chinese frontier, As. Res.^ 
vol. XVIL 

6» Route of two Nepalese embassies to Pekin, with remarks on the 
watersheds and plateaus of Tibet, J. A. S. B., vol XXV. 

6. Route from Kathmandu to Daijiling, tb, vol XVII, p. II. 

7. Measurement (official) of the great Military Road throughout Nepali 

from Kumaon to Sikim, iB. 18 (P) 

8. A eursorj Notice of NayakotCi ib,, voL IX. 
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cess with which he prosecuted his researches. Adverting 
to the essay on the Physical Geography of the Himalaya 
Mountains and Tibet, Baron Humboldt remarked, “La 
ehaine de THimalaya a eu dans ces demiers temps des 
savants ohservateurs, M. Hodgson et le Oapt. Strachey, 
que r^unit uno grande vari6t6 connaissances solides,” 
Studying Mr. Hodgson’s statements and map, proving the 
identity of the Sampu and the 'Brahmaputra rivers, the 
great Indian geographer, Pemberton, remarked, “ I consider 
this so satisfactory that nothing but ocular demonstration 
to the contrary could now shake off my conviction.” 

The fruits of his zoological researches are contained in a 
series of one hundred and twenty-three papers,* alike remark- 

* Their titles are : 

1. On the Mammalia of Nepal, Jour. As. Soc,, vol. !• 

2. On the same continued up to 1841, ih, vol. X. 

8. On the Mammalia of Tibet, ih, vol. V. 

4. On the same up to 1842, ih. vol. XI. 

5. Catalogue of the Mammals of Nepal and of Tibet brought down 

to 1843, McClelland’s Journal, 1843. 

6. On the Eats, Mice, and Shrews of Nepal (to complete the Mammal 

Catalogue up to 1848^ Ann. and Mag. of Nat. History, 1845. 

7. On the Geographical Distribution of the Mammals of Nepal, Proc. 

* Zool. Soc. 1847. 

[See XXVII of Selections, Art. Phy. Geog. of Nepal, J. A. S.] 

8. Characters and Descriptions of the New Mammals from Nepal, ih* 

vol. I. 

9. Description of the Chiru Antelope, ih, vol. I, 

10. Further account of ditto ih, vol III. 

11. Description and Characters of the Wild Dog of Nepal, ih, 1833. 

12. On various Zoological subjects, ih, vol. III. 

18. Synopsis of the Ghoral and the Thar, ih, vol, IV. 

14 to 17. Wild Goat and Wild Sheep of the Himalaya with remarks 
on the Genera Capra and Ovis, ih, vols. IV, V, XII and XVI. 

16. On the Lachrymal Sinus in Antelope, Th&r and Cervus Aristotelis, 
ih, vol. III. 

16. On a new form of the Hog kind or Forcula Salvania, ih* XVI, p. I. 
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able for great originality, minute observation, keen acu- 
men, high critical skill, and thorough knowledge of the 
requirements of scientific classification. Most of the species 
of mam m als and birds were, when described by him, new te 
science and typical, and the light thrown -by them on 
the fauna of the Himalayan and trans-Himalayan regions 
is immense. To show this I cannot do better than 
quote, as I have so often done above, the opinions of 
those who are best able to speak authoritatively on the 
subject. “ Mr. Hodgson’s labours,” says Dr. Hooker in his 

17. On a new species of Badger from Tibet, J. A. S., voL XVI, p. II. 

18. On the Wild Goat and Wild Sheep of Nepal, As Res., vol. XVIII. 

19. On the Ratwa Deer, ib, vol. XVIII, p. 11. 

20. On CAon Primoevus, J. A* S. B., vol. I, 

21. On Ursitaxus Inauritus, ih, vol. V. 

22. On three new species of Paradoxurus, with remarks on the structure, 

and habits of the genera, ih. vol. III. 

28 On Antelope Hodgsoni, iJ., vol. I. 

24. On the Black Antelope, Gleanings in Science, vol. II. 

26, On a new species of Felis, ib. vol. III. 

26. On the Musk Deer, ib. vol. III. 

27. On the Cervus Jarai, ib, vol. III. 

28. On the Jharal Goat, ib. vol. III. • 

29. On the Chiru Antelope, ib, vol. III. 

80. On Nepal Zoology, J. A. S. B., vol. I. 

81. On a new Lagomys and a new Mustek, inhabiting the northern 

region of Sikim and the proximate parts of Tibet, ib. vol. XXVI. 

82. Specific description of a new species of Cervus, ih, vol. IV. 

83. On the Wild Goat of Nepal, ib, vol. V. 

34. On Zool. Nomenclature, ib, vol. V, 

86. On the new genus Ursitaxus, As. Res. vol. XIX. 

86. On the Gauri Gau, ib. vol. VI. 

87. On a new genus of the Plantigrades, ib. vol. VI. 

88. On Bibos, a new Bovine genera typed by the Gauri Gau, ib, vol. VI. 

89. On the Hare of the Gangetic Provinces, the Himalaya and Tibet, 

ib. vol. IX. 

40. On the genera Semno-pithecus et Maoacus with description of 

three new species, ih. vol. IX. 
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Himalayan Journal, “have extended over twenty -five years 
during all which time he has seldom had a staff of less than 

• 41. On Cervus Elaphus of the Saul Forest of Nepal, As. Res. vol. X. 

42. On the Marmots of Himalaya and Tibet, ih, vol. X. 

43. Illustrations of the genera of the Bovinas, part 1. Skeletons of Bos, 

Bibos and Bison, the individuals examined being the common Bull 
of Nepal, the Gowri Gao of Nepal, and the Yak, ih. vol. X. 

44. Of a new species of Lagomys, inhabiting Nepal, ih. vol. X. 

45. * On a new organ in the genus Moschus, ih. voL X. 

46. Classical Terminology of Natural History, ih, vol. X. 

47. Second Paper on the Marmots of Himalaya and Tibet, and on a 

new species of Rhinolophus, ih. vol. XII. 

48. On a new species of Cervus Dimorphe, ih. vol. XII, 

49. On the structure and habits of Prionodon Pardicolor. 

60. On the Hispid Hare of the Saul Forest, J. A. S. B. vol. XVI. 

61. On the Genera of the Ruminants, ih. vol. XVI. 

62. Summary of the Vespertilionidse of Nepal, ih. vol. IV. 

63. Summary description of two new species and Flying Squirrel ib, 

vol. XIII. 

64. On three new species of Musk inhabiting the Himalayan districts, 

ih. vol VIII. 

65. Summary description of four new species of otter, ih vol. VIII. 

66. On the Anatomy of Ailurus, Porcula, and Stylocerus, with 

corrections of the paper on Ruminants, ih. vol. XVII. 

67. Addendum to the Anatomy of Ailurus, ih. vol. XVII p. II. 

68. On the Cat-toed Plantigrades of the Himalaya, tb. vol. XVII. 

69. On the Polecat of Tibet, ib. vol. XVIII. 

60. On a new species of Himalayan Mole, ib. 1849. 

61. On the domesticated Goats and Sheep of the sub-Himalayas and 

Tibet, ib. v. XVI, p. II. 

62. On Budoreas Taxicolor, a new genus of Bovine Antelopes, ib. vol. XIX. 

63. Description of a new species of Himalayan Mole, ib. XXVII. 

64. On a second new species of Himalayan Lagomys, ib. XXVI. 

66. On the Shou or Tibetan Stag, ib. vol. XIX. 

66. Further Account of the Shou, ib. vol. XX. 

67. On the Ponies of Tibet and Himalaya, Ben. Sport, Mag., 1840 (?) 

68. The Jharal Hunter’s Song, ib. 1840. 

69. On two species of Wild Sheep inhabiting the Himalaya, with remarks 

on the craniological characters of the Ovis and its allies, Jour. 
As. Soc. yol. X. 
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two to twenty persons of various tongues and races employed 
as translators, collectors, artists, shooters, and stuffers. By 

70. On the Wild Ass and Wolf of Tibet, McClelland’s Jour. Nat'. 

History, 1847. 

71. On the Pigmy Hog of the Saul Forest, J. A. S. B., vol. XVI. 

72. Postscript to ditto, ib. vol. XVI. 

73. On a new species of Porcupine, ih, vol. XVI. 

74. Definitions and descriptions of new genera and species of Nepal 

Birds, not heretofore published in India, Proc. Zool. Soc., *1845. 

75. Catalogue of Nepal Birds collected between 1824 and 1844, Zool. 

Misc. 1844. 

76. Eeprint of the above Catalogue in India for reasons assigned, 

Jour. As. Soc., vol. XXIV. 

77. Additions to the Bird Catalogue of 1844, bringing it down to 1854, 

Cura Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1854. 

78. On Ninox, a new piscatory genus of the Strigine family, ih. vol. V. 

79. On the structure and habits of Elanus Melanopterus, ih, vol. VI, 

75, 18 (?) 

80. On sundry new species of Nepalese Cinnyris, Ind. Rev., 1, 272. 

18 (?) 

81. On new Nepalese species of Edolian and Ceblepyrine Shrikes, ih, 

324, 18 (?) 

82. On new species of the more typical Laniidse, ih. 445, 18 (?) 

83. On the new genus Niltava, ih, 18 (?) 

84. On the new forms of the Parianse and Leiotrichanse, ih, 18 (?) 

85. On a new species of Partridge, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1833. 

86. On the Scolopacidae of Nepal, ih. 1834. 

87. On Nepalese Birds, ih, 1845. 

88. Description the Aquila Nepalensis, As. Res. vol. XVIII. 

89. On the Migration of the Grallatores and Natatores. Gleanings in 

Science, vol. II. 

90. On the Homrai Buceras, ih, vol. II. 

91. Notes on the Ornithology of Nepal, A. R. vol. XIX. 

92. On a new species of Bucerine Bird (Aceros Nepalensis), G. in S. 

vol. 1, 1829. 

93. On the Scolopacidae, ih. vol. II. 

94. On the new species of Buceros, J, A. S. B., vol. II. 

95* On Aquila Nepalensis, ih. vol. II. 

96. On Circoectus Nepalensis, ih. 1888. 

^ 97. On Nepal Zoology, *5. vol. II. 



unceasing exertions and princely liberality he has unveiled 
the mysteries of Buddhism, chronicled the affinities, Ian- 

^ 98. On the Bearded Vulture of the Himalaya, J. A. S. B., vol. IV. 

99 ’ On the Eed-billed Erolia, ih, vol IV. 

100. Summary description of some new species of Falconidae. ih, vol. V. 

101. Addition to the Ornithology of Nepal, ih vol. V. 

102. Notes on Zoological Nomenclature, ih, vol. V. 

103. On new species of Columha, ih, vol. V. 

104. . On new Incessores, ih. vol V. 

105. On Charadriadaj, ih, vol. V. 

106. On FalconidiB, ih, vol. V. 

107. On Yunxinje, ih, vol. V. 

108. On CerthiadsB, ib. vol. V. 

109. New species of Hirundinidae, ih, vol. V. 

110. On Indian Thrushes, ih, vol. VI. 

111. Indication of a new genus of Iiicessorial Bird, ih vol. VI. 

112. Description of three new species of Wood-peckers, ih, vol. VI. 

113. On a new genus of the Sylviadae, ib, vol, VI. 

114. On some new genera of the Raptores, ih, vol. VI. 

115. New firpecies of Scolopacidie, ib, vol. VI. 

116. On a new genus of the Pheasant group {Grossopticon Tibetanum)^ 

ih, vol. VII. 

117. On Cuculus, ih, vol. VIII. 

118. Notice of a new form of the Glaucopinae or rasorial crows, inhabit- 

ing the northern region of Nepal, ih, vol. X. 

119. On Conostoma JEmodium, ih, 1841. 

120. Description of a new genus of the Falconidae, ih. vol. XII. 

121. Catalogue of Nepalese Birds presented to the Asiatic Society, ih, 

vol. XII. 

122. Additions to the above Catalogue, ih, vol XII. 

123. On a new species of Partridge from Tibet. (P. Hodgsonm), ih, 

vol. XXV 

124. On the new genus Merva, ih, vol. XII. 

125. On the Charj or Otis Bengalensis, ih. vol. XVI. 

126. On a New Genus of the Meropidae, J. A. S B , vol. V. 

127. A new Genus of the Picad©, also two new species of the Genus 

Sitta, ih, vol. V. 

128. Two new species of Meruline Birds from Catamandu, ih. vol. VIII. 

129. On a a new species of Plecotus, ih. vol. XVI. 

180. On a new genus of the Fissirostrial Tribe at Catimandui ib, vol. Vlll. 
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guages, customs and faiths of the Himalayan Tribes, and 
completed a natural history of the quadrupeds and birds of 
these regions. Throughout the Bird and Quadruped depart-' 
ments of our national Museum, Mr. Hodgson’s name stands 
prominent.” Hr. Jerdon says, “Mr. Hodgson, for many 
years our accomplished Minister at the Court of Nepal, has 
added largely to our knowledge of the birds of the Himalaya, 
few of which escaped his notice. His papers are distin- 
guished by deep research and great acumen, and are very 
full of details of structure.” 

The following extract from the Natural History Review 
for April 1865, p. 156, is also worthy of notice : 

“About the year 1832, Mr. B H. Hodgson, for many years British resi- 
dent at the Court of Nepal, began his labours. This gentleman, it may be fairly 
said, has distinguished himself far beyond all his fellow- workers, by the great 
extent of his collections, and the numerous observations he has given to the 
public on almost every branch of Natural Science. Before Mr. Hodgson com* 
menced his residence in Nepal, the Zoology of that country and of the high ranges 
of the great adjacent mountain*chain was almost unknown in Europe, and the 
novelties, which it fell to his lot to discover and describe, were consequently both 
striking and numerous. With the utmost liberality Mr. Hodgson has from 
time to time presented the whole of his enormous collections to the British 
Museum, and to other scientific institutions in this country, and though it is 
much to be regretted that he has never collected the whole of his scattered 
writings into one connected series, this deficiency has been to some extent sup- 
plied by two catalogues of Mr. Hodgson’s collections, published by the Trustees 
of the British M useum in 1846 and 1863 Keferring to the list of Birds in 
the second edition of this catalogue (prepared, we believe, by Mr. G. R. Gray,) 
it will be seen that the species of this class of Vertebrates obtained by 
Mr. Hodgson, in Nepal, Sikim, and Tibet nutnber no less than 168. Nearly the 
whole of these are represented in our National Collection, through Mr. Hodg- 
son’s munificence, by several specimens in skins as well as by drawings 
made from life, and in many instances by skeletons or portions of skeletons.” 

The time, trouble, and expense incurred in collecting 
materials for the above contributions were immense. 
Hunters, taxidermists, collectors, draftsmen, copyists, and 
translators had to be organised and trained, their works 
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constantly watched and directed, and their charges all de- 
frayed, from a private purse ; and, amidst his onerous official 
duties and private literary occupation, Mr. Hodgson cheer- 
fully did all that was necessary or desirable. Of the work 
done by his staff .of hunters and taxidermists, some idea 
may he formed from the fact that no less than a total of 
10,499 specimens, including 9,512 birds, 903 mammals, and 
84 reptiles &c., all their handiwork, were presented to the 
British Museum, besides several thousands more to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and other scientific bodies. Du- 
plicates from these collections have been distributed to the 
chief European and American Societies. 

The draftsmen were employed in drawing natural 
liistory specimens and ethnological, architectural and anti- 
quarian subjects, as also maps, plans, routes &c. The 
drawings were made of one uniform size, folio, each con- 
taining one or more subjects. There is no record to show the 
total number of drawings prepared under the supcrin- 
tendanoe and at the expense of Mr Hodgson ; but he 
presented 1,241 sheets containing drawings of birds and 667 
sheets of mammals to the Zoological Society of London; 
55 sheets of reptiles &c. to the British Museum ; 46 sheets 
of ethnological illustrations to the Christie Collection ; 61 
sheets of ditto to the Anthropological Society of London ; 
66 sheets of architectural drawings to the India Office 
Library ; and 24 sheets of architectural and 258 sheets of 
archselogical drawings to the Institute of Erance. The last 
were accompanied by a large mass of MSS., mostly in 
Sanskrit, explanatory of the Buddhist drawings. It is to 
these that M. Bumouf repeatedly refers in his great work 
on the History of Indian Buddhism. 

Mr. Hodgson’s collection comprised a great number of 
ethnographical specimens, mostly crania, which have been 
given to the British Museum. It included, moreov^, three 



trunks full of MSS. of various kinds, in Sanskrit, Newari, 
Persian, and English (mostly unpublished essays, papers and 
notes by Mr. Hodgson, and translations from old Indian 
records), which had been amassed for the full exposition of 
the history, institutions, races and tongues,* revenue and 
commerce of Nepal and other Indian places. The whole of 
this collection was presented to the India Office, in August 
1864, along with a detailed catalogue of its contents. The 
catalogue is too long to he copied here, hut the following 
extract from the report of the Librarian of the India Office 
wiU give an idea of the value attached to the collection by a 
competent judge. 

“ Mr. Hodgson’s present to our Library is indeed one of eminent im- 
portance, if only embracing materials from which, for the first time, the 
history, political, religious and linguistic, of Nepal might be digested by a 
competent scholar. That a person duly qualified to undertake such a 
compilation be found is highly desirable ; though no one in any wise so ably 
as the learned donor himself could execute an account of a people, among 
whom, in the advantageous and responsible position of British Besident at 
the Court of Kathmandu, Mr. Hodgson passed nearly a quarter of a century. 
At least it is earnestly to be hoped that Mr Hodgson’s health will still 
render it practicable for him to contribute a single chapter, and that a most 
valuable one, to the history of Nepal, in a narrative of the measures by 
which he succeeded, on more than one critical occasion, in restraining the 
Nepalese from disastrous irruption into the plains of India. The influence 
that effectuated this check, was wholly personal to Mr Hodgson, and yet 
the service here referred to, though of momentous import, has never, it occurs 
to me, been recognised. 

** The Sanskrit and other oriental MSS. sent by Mr, Hodgson are a priceless 
addition to our collection. Of most of these there are no other copies in 
Europe.’’ 

Among the papers contained in this collection was a 
number of vocabularies of the non- Aryan vernaculars of 
India and its frontiers, and these have been most satisfactorily 
utilised in Dr. W. W. Hunter’s Non- Aryan Dictionary. 

There are yet two other contributions made by Mr. Hodg^ 
son to the cause of knowledge which require to be noticed 



T1i6 first IS di collection of zylogwipliSj comprising 
two complete sets of the great cyclopedias of Tibet, the 
Kahgyur and the Stangyur. Each set is made up of 334i 
bulky volumes, printed with wooden blocks on Tibetan paper, 
in the Indian puthi form, and comprises the whole circle 
of the sacred literature of the Tibetans. Analyses of these 
grand compilations have been published by M. Csoma 
de K6r6s in the last volume of the Asiatic Researches and 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Socity of Bengal, and they 
show the high value of the works for a correct understand- 
ing of the religion of Buddha as current beyond the Hima- 
layan range. The number of copies extant of these. grand 
compilations is exceedingly limited. The Kahgyur alias 
Kangyur includes no less than a hundred volumes, arranged 
under the three grand divisions of Dulva, Do, and Sherchin^ 
whence their common name De-not-sum, Sanskrit, Tripithaka, 
“ The three Repositories.” This is obviously of the same 
character as the Buddhist Tripithaka as now known in China 
and Japan, of which Rev. S. Beal has lately published a useful 
catalogue, though the order of arrangement and the con- 
tents are not the same. The whole of the works in either 
case is strictly sacred or religious. The name Kahgyur 
means “ translations of commandments,” and the works are 
avowed to be translations of texts existing between the 7th 
and the 13th centuries, mostly in the 9th, in the language 
of Magadha. 

“ The Stangyur is a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts 
of literary works, written, mostly by ancient Indian Pandits, 
and some learned Tibetans, in the first centuries after the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, commencing with the 
seventh century of our era. The whole makes two hundred 
and twenty-five volumes. It is divided into two classes - the 
|S and Bgyud and Mdo, (Tantra and Sdtra classes in 
Sanskrit), The * Rgyud,* mostly on Tdntrika rituals and 
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oerdDionies, makes eighty-seven volumes. The * Mdo,* on 
science and literature, occupies one hundred and thirty-six 
volumes. One sepaitite volume contains Tiymns or praises of 
several deities or saints. And one volume is tho. Index of the 
whole.” {Asiatic Researches, XXI, 653.) Only a few of 
the richer monasteries of Tibet possess these zylographs: 
beyond Tibet they were unknown. The works were first 
printed in 1731, from blocks which are still in use in a paonas- 
tery near Testrilhua-po. Mr. Hodgson obtained two sets, the 
second set, now in the India Office, from the Grand Lama of 
Thibet. The first set is now preserved in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The second contribution refers to Sanskrit-Buddhist 
works, of which Mr. Hodgson discovered a great number in 
Nepal. The existence of these was before his time per- 
fectly unknown, and his discovery has entirely revolutionized 
the history of Buddhism as it was known to Europeans in 
the early part of this century. The total number of works 
discovered is not known, but it is believed that the works 
when carefuUy arranged and indexed will amount to about 
two hundred. Copies of these works to the total number of 381 
bundles have been distributed so as to render them accessible 
to European scholars. Of these eighty-five bundles com- 
prising 144i separate works were presented to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; 86 to the Boyal Asiatic Society of 
London ; 30 to the India Office Library ; 7 to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; 174 to the Societe Asiatique, and M. 
Bumouf. The last two collections have since been deposited 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Erance. 

The character of these works was first noticed by 
Hr. Hodgson in his Essays. He was thus not only the dis- 
coverer of these most ancient and authentic records, but also 
ibe first intelligent exponent of their nature and value, both 
'in their ritualistio and in their philosophical aspect, and 
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very appropriately did Burnouf address him, in the dedi<»- 
tion of his Saddliarma-puniarika, “ comme fondateur de la 
veritable etude de Buddhisme.” Elsewhere he added, “ Quand 
aux dogmas gencraux de Buddhisme il n’y a rien dans 
le Saddharma-purjdarika que ne se trouve dans vos excellents 
memoires. Vous avez trac4 d’une maniere compMte et har- 
die le plan de I’ediflce de Buddhisme.” It should be added, 
however, that the plan adopted by Mr. Hodgson was to 
give the result of his researches, and not to describe at 
length the contents of the works found by him, and his 
notices, therefore, served more to excite than to allay 
curiosity in regard to those texts. 

M. Burnouf, working on the codices that were sent to 
France, produced, in 1844, his * Introduction a I’Histoire du 
Buddhisme indien.’ None can speak too highly of the 
industry, the ability, and the critical acumen displayed in this 
learned essay ; but in it the nature of the materials was subor- 
dinated to the historical facts deducible from them, and 
the MSS. therefore remained comparatively unknown. His 
next venture was a translation of one of the Works, the 
Saddharma-puTudarika — “ le Lotus de la bonne Loi,” — and it 
affords an excellent specimen of the nature, character, style, 
and subject of the Nepalese collection. 

The MSS. presented to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain have the benefit of a nominal catalogue pre- 
pared by Professors Cowell and Eggling, but no analysis 
of any of them has yet been published. Mr. Bendall has, I 
hear, in hand an edition of the Vinaya-Sktra, and M. E. 
Senart promises a recension of the Mahdvaitu Avaddna'^ 
taken probably from the Paris collection. 

Of the Calcutta collection one work, the LaUta-Yistara, 
was published by me several years ago, and brief notices 
were added of seven others in its Introduction ; but the 

until lately, had never been touched. Even the list 
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preserved of it was corrupt, sometimes describing the same 
work under two or three names as different works, at others 
giving one name for four or five or more works. These 
naistakes arose chiefly from the fact of two or more different 
works having been written continuously in a single volume 
without any break in the pagination, and in cursory exami- 
nation, only the first and the last page of each codex having 
been read to make out the name of the volume. 

In order to bring to a focus all the information avail- 
able regarding the lilSS. brought away from Nepal by Mr. 
Hodgson, Dr. W. W. Hunter published, last year, a cata- 
logue, giving the names of all the works comprised in the 
several collections ; but the list given in it of the Calcutta 
collection, compiled by me from the records of the Asiatic 
Society’s office, is, I am sorry to observe, for the reasons 
aforesaid, not correct. Whether similar errors, owing to 
similar causes, exist in the European lists or not, 1 cannot 
make out ; but on the whole the Catalogue is a useful compila- 
tion, and the thanks of oriental scholars are due to its learned 
author for the service he has done them by its publication. 

When the MSS. were discovered, opinion was divided as 
to their age and authenticity. While men like Bumouf, 
Prinsep, Wilson and others accepted them to represent the 
oldest records of Buddhism, those who had directed their 
attention to the Pali texts of Southern Buddhism thought 
otherwise; and the discovery and decipherment of the 
Ak'oka edicts strengthened their position a gr^t deal. It 
was urged that since the Pali of the edicts was the oldest 
type of that language, and it was unquestionably the ver- 
nacular of India within 260 years of Buddha’s ministry, 
juid since it was equally unquestionable that Buddha sought 
proselytes among the unlettered classes of society, he must 
have addressed them in the vernacular dialect of the time, 
3 |ud 4 the most authentic and ancient record of his r<digi(m 



necessarily must be found in the PSli language. This, hotr- 
ever, is a nonaequitor. Admitting, for the sake of argument 
^d not as facts, that the premises are correct, it does not follow 
that the religion of S'akya Sinha must exist in the PaU lan- 
guage. The language used in preaching to the masses is not 
the language that is ordinarily used, nor is it fit, for the develop- 
ment of abstruse philosophical ideas ; and the southern Pali 
texts dQ not pretend that they are verbatim reports of S'akya’s 
preachings. It would be absurd to suppose that in the 6th 
century before Christ there was any organisation for 
verbatim reports, and that such organisation was brought 
into operation to take down the sermons and lectures of 
an itinerant hermit addressed to the lower orders of the 
people. It must follow that the teachings of the saint 
were recorded by his followers, long after date, when the 
effect of those teachings had been thoroughly established, 
and there was a desire created to know what he had taught ; 
and that the records contained the substance of the teachings 
as remembered by those who reduced them to writing. 
In such a case it is by no means necessary that even the 
language should be the same which was used at the time of 
preaching. To quote the opinion of Mr. Hodgson {Essays, 
p. 121)—“ The preaching and the spreading of the religion 
is a very different thing from the elaboration of those 
speculative principles from which the religion was deduced. 
In the one case, the appeal would be to the many ; in the 
other to the few. And whilst I am satisfied that the 
Buddhists as practical reformers addressed themselves to 
the people, and as propagandists used the vulgar tongue, 

I think those philosophical dogmata which formed the basis 
of the popular creed, were enounced, defended, and sys- 
tematised in Sanskrit. I never alleged that the Buddhists 
had eschewed the Prdkrits, I only denied the allegation 
that they had eschewed the Sanskrit ; and 1 endeavoured ^ 
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^ the same time, to reconcile their use of both, by drawing 
a distinotion between the means employed by their philo* 
sophers to establish the principles of their religion, and the, 
means employed by their missionaries to propagate the 
religion itself.” History fully supports the validity of this 
position; but not to travel out of India I may appeal 
to a parallel case of recent date and unquestionable 
authenticity — ^that of Chaitanya of the 16th century — to 
prove the fact. The lectures of that saint were delivered 
in three languages Bengali in Bengal, Uriah in Orissa, and 
Hindi in the North Western Provinces, but they have been 
all reduced to Bengali in the Chaitanya-cha/ritdmTita, while 
his philosophical doctrines occur in Sanskrit. So strong was 
the influence of Sanskrit in this case that the followers of the 
saint have thought fit even to annex to the Bengali text a 
Sanskrit commentary. In the 6th century before Christ, this 
influence of the Brdhmanic language must have been infinitely 
more powerful, and it is difficult to suppose that its use 
was then avoided even in philosophical disquisitions. Were 
it otherwise, still the fact is patent that the Buddhists them- 
selves, both Northern and Southern, admit in the most un- 
qualifled terms that their scriptures, including the teachings 
qf the founder, were compiled, not during the lifetime of the 
teacher, but at three cqnvocations held from time to time 
during 250 years after his death. This admission is a settlor. 
To contaradict it would be to attach to d priori arguments an 
importance which logically they cannot claim. 

Nor are the premises on which the theory is based 
at all tenable. The Pali of the Edicts was, doubtless, the 
limguage of record and the Court language of As'oka; lit 
: probably also, with more or less local variations, the. 

T<»macular of the Indo- Aryan races ; but it is far &om being 
prayed faict, that it was the common vernacular of all the 
races, Aryan and non-Aryan, who peopled In^ 
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fci fonner times. Nay, the presumption is strong that the 
case was quite the contrary. Unity of language implies or 
presupposes not only unity of race, unity of religion, and 
unity of political condition, but also unity of climatie 
influences. Sounds are the outcome of the vocal organs ; 
but those organs, though formed on the same model and 
structurally are identically the same, are not in the same state 
of development and tension under all circumstances. The 
gutturals of northern climes, which we have to “ hiss, spit and 
sputter all,” cannot be naturalised in the tropics. The 
guttural K of the Persians is entirely lost by their descen- 
dants in India, even in the second generation. The early 
Indo- Aryans had the same K, as we find in the Pratis'akhyas, 
but it has long since been lost. The Bengali organs of 
speech in the Gangetic delta cannot control the sounds 
which are natural to the people of Central and North 
West India. ^ Hence it is that among the descendants of the 
Aryan immigrants one single language, the original Sanskrit, 
got converted into the different vernaculars that are now 
current. The process of change was even more powerfully 
in operation at the time of As'oka, when social intercourse 
among the different tribes was more limited than it is now. 
Then, at that time, the non- Aryan races were more powerful 
and better organized than now, and they spoke in very 
different dialects. And under the circumstances it was 
impossible for the Pali to have been the common vernacular 
of all at the time of As'oka. It might have been the lingua 
frmca, but certainly not the vernacular or the household 
language of all classes. 

Three hundred years before the time of As'oka the case> 
was even stronger. Society was much more divided, ilie 
different tribes were more isolated, and the influences 
which regulate the decay and regeneration of languages 
ip^ichk more actively in operation ; ami it was impossible for. 
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Buddha to make himself intelligible to his mixed 
Aj^an and Son- Aryan audiences in one common language. 
He must have adapted his language to the capacity of hi^ 
hearers, and if we had verbatim reports of his Jectures, they 
would have, shown that he did not speak in the same dialect 
at Magadha and at SrAvasti. There is then the evidence of 
the G^thd, which- has been so largely quoted in Buddhist 
works to prove the authenticity of the Sanskrit narratives, to 
show that the popular language of the Aryans at the time of 
As'oka’s death and for some time before it, was the Gathd and 
not the Pali. {Cf. Introduction to my edition of the Lalita- 
Vistara.) And this suggests the question — ^was it the G^tha, 
or some now unknown archaic form of Pali, or the Gathd 
in varying forms to suit local circumstances, that S'akya 
used in his preachings ? There is nothing reliable to answer 
this question ; but whatever it was, it was not pure Sanskrit, 
nor was it the same everywhere. A preacher anxious to win 
the heart of his hearers and secure proselytes could not 
adopt any language but that which would appeal directly 
and tellii^ly upon the hearers. The Sanskrit could not do 
so in the time of S'dkya Sinha, ergo the language of S'akya 
was not Sanskrit, but one or more vernaculars, and the same 
must have been the case with his successors. Anyhow with 
the unquestionable and living proof of the Gdtha, we cannot 
unhesitatingly accept the Pali. 

Professor Lassen, following Tumour and the Ceylonese 
accounts, is of opinion that Mahendra arrived in Ceylon 
in 246 B. C., and he or his successors taught the religion 
of S'dkya orally, without any text, for one hundred and 
fifty years, until between 102 and 76 B. C. the Pita- 
kataya was committed to writing in Phli and its oom- 
•nentaries in Cingalese {Mahavaneo, Ch. Sfi), and five' 
'hmodred years after that Buddha Ghosa translated the' 
^into PiH. . (Idem, Ch. 87.) Hr. John Muir deeih 



not subscribe to this opinion. He says, "It is also 
difficult to concur in Lassen’s opinion as ti^the period 
at which the Pdli or Magadhi was introduced into Ceylon. 
]0ahendra and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, 
must necessarily have carried with them the language of 
their native country ; and not only so, but they may have 
been the bearers of numerous works written in that language. 
For it is not easy to receive literally the account given by 
the Ceyl^ifese writers of the time, at which their religious 
works were first committed to writing, or to suppose that 
the foreign propagators of Buddhism, who would at first be 
ignorant of Cingalese, shoxild, at the period of their arrival, 
have had no records in their own language of the new religion 
which they were introducing, or that these records should 
not have been safely handed down to their successors." 
While fully subscribing to Dr. Muir’s argument, I caimot 
help thinking that the expressions, " the language of their 
native country’’ and " records in their own language,’’ are 
calcxilated to mislead. The language of the records must 
have been that in which they were ‘preserved in their native 
country, and not necessarily their native vernacular. In case 
of the Jesuit Missionaries in Southern India, the language of 
the Bible they introduced was not the vernacular of their 
native country ; and what was true of the Missionaries was 
equally so of the Buddhist propagandists. At the tiniA of 
Mahendra (245 B. C.) two, if not three, convocations of the 
Buddhist clergy had already been held and their scriptures 
finally settled, and the books carried must have been what 
were so settled at the convocations, and these were certainly 
not written in Pali or M4gadhi ; for the Pdli of the Pitaka- 
taya is not the Pdli of As oka’s edicts, and the Magadhi,. as 
we know it, could not have been in existence when the P61i 
was current, for it is unquestionably a later evolution of Hie 
Sanskrit than the PMi. To say the M%adhi of the 
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t^ts must hare been different from the dramatic 
dhi, is to giU up the contention altogther, for we then cdme 
to something unknown and non-existent. It follows conse- 
quently, that the premises with which the advocates of the 
Pali theory start must fall to the ground, and with them the 
conclusion about the claim of the P^li to be the language of 
the original texts. 

The discovery of the Chinese translations ^ origmal 
Buddhist records has placed in the hands of sch<flKs a new 
mass of evidence which goes a great way to solve this vexed 
question. These records are avowed to be translations, not 
from Tibetan or Pali texts, but from the Fan, the language 
of the Brdhmans, i. e., the Sanskrit. Some of these trans- 
lations date from the 1st century of the Christian era, 
and most of them were prepared between the 3rd and the 9th 
centuries. These facts incontestably prove the existence of 
some Sanskrit originals at a time long anterior to the date of 
the Pali translations of Ceylon. 

The question then arises, are the MSS. discovered by 
Mr. Hodgson the representatives of those originals P That 
some of them are not so, and of comparatively recent date, is 
fully admitted ; but there are others whose claims to authen- 
ticity and antiquity cannot be questioned. Their names are 
given in the Chinese versions, and that circumstance alone is 
sufficient to vindicate the justice of their claim. It is to be 
rogretted that the public has not before it translations of 
all these Chinese versions to compare with Mr. Hodgson’s 
Sanskrit texts, but from what little it has, ample evidence 
is found in favour of the Nepalese texts. The Ceylonese, the 
Burmese and the Siamese versions of the life of S'kkya as 
j^erved iso. P^li are deeply tinctured'with local colouring; 
give us pictures of the places where they wer^ 
and not of India, and the languages in which ih<^ 
pxesezved axe of a much later date than even the menu- 
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m^tdl !Pdli of Aii'okai* wheifoas the Chinese Tt^on, as seen 
in Mf. Beal’s * B/omaniic Legend o£ Sdkya ’^Buddha,’ is 
jgttrfely Inditm, perfectly devdid of local colouring, and it 
is impossible to bdheye that it had been taken fromany 
original. 

Mr. Beal’s work is a mutilated version of the original 
Chinese, many descriptive portions being omitted ; but such 
as it is, it “ is a translation of the Chinese version of the 

* AbhinisMramana SAtra’ done into that language by 
Bjnanakuta, a Buddhist priest from North India, who 
resided in China during the Tsui dynasty, *. e., about the end 
of the sixth century A. D. It would seem from a consi* 
deration of the title of the seventeenth chapter, ‘ Leaving 
the palace for religious life,’ that originally the story of the 

* Abhinishkramana’ was simply that of Buddha’s flight from 
his palace to become an ascetic. Afterwards, the same 
title was applied to the complete legend (as in the present 
work), which includes his previous and subsequent history. 
A very valuable date, later than which we mnnot place the 
origin of the story, may be derived from the eolophmi at the 
end of the last chapter of the book. It is there stated that 
the ‘Abhinishkramana Sutra’ is called by the school of 
Dharmaguptas Fo-pen-Ung-k'mg ; by the SarvdstivMas it 
is called Ta-chwang-yen (great magnificence, i. e., ‘ LaUta- 
Vistara’) ; by the Mahdsanghikas it is called Ta-ase, i. e., 
Mahkvastu.” (Beal’s Introduction, p. v.) This description 
shows that it is made up of three distinct Sanskrit works, 
the Ahhiniskrmmna S4tra, the Lalita-Viatamt and the 
Mahd/vmtUt — all relating to the life of Buddha, and it is 
hopeless to expect that it should closely represent any one of 

? Wesberjaard and Kuhn bak^ the Ceylonese Pdli bo be the languag# of 
tTjjaini, a local Prdkrib, and Oldenberg places its Olriginal home in. ^ilthepia 
lodia (Andhara and Kalinga) ; neither plkce connected with the origin jil nidita 
of .^ddhiem. 
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the three ordinals. It is observable, too, that Asiatic 
translators have never observed the rigid scrupulousness of 
the modem European rules about faithful translation, where 
the ipamma verba of the original is carefully preserved, and 
even the turn of the style, language and idiom is attempted 
to he reproduced. Ordinarily a general concordance in 
feature is all that Asiatics think necessary, and much lati- 
tude is allowed in ornamentation. It is, nevertheless, not 
difidcult to show which parts of the Chinese version have been 
taken from which work, for the correspondence in language 
even in the purely descriptive portions, which refer not to the 
speeches of the principal actors, is as close as can reasonably 
be expected, if we bear in mind the peculiarities of the 
Sanskrit and the Chinese idioms. To give an instance : 
chapter VII of the Chinese version (page 36), giving an 
account of the descent of the Bodhisattva, opens with the 
following : 

“ At this time Frabb&p&la Bodhisattva, the Winter being now passed, 
and the opening month of Spring arrived, when all the flowers and the trees 
put out their scents, the vernal air, soft and serene, neither too cold nor hot, 
the young grass and other verdure freshly come forth, brightly shining ou 
every side, at the time of the junction of the constellation Kwei (with 
the sun)” &c. 

This sJibject is treated of in the 6th chapter of the 
Lalita-Vistara, and in my translation (p. 94) it commences 
with the words : 

" Thus, Bhikshus, the Winter having passed away, in the fullness of the 
Spring season, in the month of Yai^&kba, when the sun was in the constella- 
tion Vi^kb4, the trees were covered with leaves, and loaded with exquisite 
flowers and blossoms. The earth was covered with a carpet of green, The 
evils of great heat or cold were then absent, and everywhere there was calm 
and quietness. At such a time the Bodhisattva &c. dto.” 

It is obvious that the translators have arranged their 
; Hoards and sentences with a keen eye to the Engliab idiom, 
and the Chinese translation has judiciously omitted the name 
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of the Hindu month, which would have been useless and 
puzzling to Chinese readers, the name of the constella- 
tyn being quite sufficient for them. These divergences 
apart, it is undeniable that this portion of the Chinese 
version is a counterpart of the Sanskrit Lalita-Vistara as 
We have in Mr. Hodgson’s collection. Other instances of 
such close correspondence in language may be multiplied 
ad libitymt and the portions taken from the Mak&vastu also 
affords similar correspondence ; but we look in vain for such 
coincidences in the Southern versions. There even the 
speeches of the saint and his divine mother, which from 
their sanctity should have been most faithfuUy preserved, 
appear to be quite distorted. The details, too, of the 
narrative have been very materially altered, so as to show 
that we have in them an imperfect outline of the story 
and its substance. To give an instance. The Lalita-Vistara 
gives the dream of Mdya in these words : 

noble elephant, white as silver or snow, having six tusks, well- 
proportioned trunk and feet, blood-red veins, adamantine firmness of jointSi 
and easy pace, has entered my belly.” (p, 94). 

The Tibetan version has : — 

" Un 41^phant blanc comme la neige et Pargent, a six defenses, aux pieds, 
k la trompe superbes, a la t^te rouge, a la demarche agr^able, aux membres 
forts comme le diamant, le plus beau des ^l^phants cntrait en elle, et jamais 
elle n’avait vu, ni entendu (dii’e) qu’on 6prouv&t un pareil bien-6tre.** 
(Poucaux, p. 61). 

The Chinese text has — 

Bddhisatwa having then descended into the womb of M&ya the Queen, 
she in the midst of her sleep had a dream to this effect, * she thought she saw 
a six-tusked white elephant, his head coloured like a ruby (or red pearl) &c. 
descend thro’ space and enter her right side.’ ” (Beal, p. 87.) 

All these three Northern versions it will be seen, are 
closely similar, and unquestionably produced from one 
source. But we fail to perceive anything like this simili- 
tude in the Southern narratives. The Burmese version of 
.Bishop, Bigandet (p. 59,) says : 
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" Opposite this moant and facing the cavo where Maia sat surrAixnded 
by her attendants, rose another mount, where Phralaong, under the shape of a 
young white elephant, was roaming over its sides in various directions. 
He was soon seen coming down that hill, and ascending the one where tke 
princess lay on her bed, directed his course towards the., cave. On the 
extremity of his trunk, lifted up like a beautiful string of flowers, he carried 
a white lily. His voice, occasionally resounding through the air, could be 
heard distinctly by the inmates of the grotto, and indicated bis approach. 
He soon entered the cave, turned three times round the couch whereupon 
sat the princess, then, standing for a while, he came nearer, opened her 
right side, and appeared to conceal himself in her womb.” 

The Siamese version follows this account pretty closely, 
but not quite faithfully. It says — 

“ Then thej led her to a golden palace, standing on a silver mountain, 
and prayed her to rest on a couch with her face turned to the west. Then 
she saw a golden mountain, whereon the Royal Being that should be Buddha 
marched in the form of a white elephant. The most admirable of white 
elephants, leaving the mountain of gold, came to the foot of the mountain 
of silver, and passed round to its northern side. In his beautiful trunk 
he held a newly expanded white lotus flower. He ascended the mountain, 
and having trumpeted loudly, entered the golden palace. Thrice he marched 
around the couch, and at the end of the third circuit, be appeared to enter 
her right side, and pass into her womb.” (Alabaster’s Wheel of the Law, p. 98j. 

None, I venture to think, will be disposed to accept 
these Pdli versions to be the archetypes of the Chinese 
text, or to doubt for a moment that the Sanskrit origiaal 
as we have it in Mr. Hodgson’s collection supplied the 
model for it. If so, the fact being admitted that the 
first Chinese version of the Lalita-Vistara was prepared, 
in the first century of the Christian era, the inference 
is unavoidable that the Sanskrit original had existed fo? 
at least two to three centuries before that time to have ac- 
quired the necessary antiquily and religious authority to 
be fit for acceptance as the scriptures of the Buddhists, aad 
worthy of translation by the people of China. This 
US to the Convocation held under the auspices of As'oka ; but 
fbr the reasons assigned in the Ii\tro4uotiqn to my edil^ of 
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the Xialita-Vistara, it is impossible to believe that that work 
was produced on that occasion {cf. pp. 56-7)> and we must go 
to the synod of Kdlds'oka. Now, the Lalita-Yistara as 
we have it at present is a compound of two different works — a 
prose version in pure Sanskrit, which substantiates its state- 
ments by quotations from a metrical and simpler version in 
the Gdthd dialect. I pointed out this fact twenty-seven years 
ago (J Qumal, As. Soc. for 1856), and it has since been general- 
ly accepted. At the last Oriental Congress, held at St. Peters- 
burg, it was announced as a new fact, but in no way contro- 
verted. The interval between the synod of Kalas'oka and the 
Nirvdna cannot be extended to much more than a hundred 
to a hundred and forty years. If we admit the originality 
of the Pali we have to believe that within that period, the 
original life of the saint in Pdli was first rendered into 
Gdthh and then into Sanskrit, and that the most ancient and 
authentic Pdli having been lost, the author of the Sanskrit 
text was obliged to quote the Gath& for his authority. This 
would be absurd, and the Pdli theory must, therefore, bo 
abandoned. 

It is to be regretted that evidence is wanting to prove 
in the above way the authenticity of the other works of the 
collection under notice ; but the evidence available in favour 
of the assumption that the more revered portions of the scr^- 
tures were compiled at the same, or about the same, time at 
^which the Lalita-Yistara was got up is by no means stinted. 
It would be unreasonable and opposed to every law of in- 
ference to suppose that the Lalita-Yistara was the only wmrk 
got up at the time ; and if any faith is to be placed in the 
accounts of the convocations, held avowedly to preserve tlm 
scriptures from corruption and interpolation, and ta settle 
disputed points of doctrine and of discipline, the oondusiaa 
is forced on us that several works, besides the LalitthYi^ani» 
eompiled o;^ those oeoasioas. And aaa number oi 
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Hodgson’s texts are written in the same style as that of 
the Lalita-Vistara, and quote the G^thas in support of their 
statements, it would be perfectly reasonable to accept theig 
to be of the same age. Moreover, as the G^ithh was not 
adequate for the precision necessary for abstruse philoso- 
phical discussions, and no language existed in India in former 
timfla which was so well fitted for the definition of various 
shades of philosophical thought as the Sanskrit, it wpuld be 
by no means unreasonable to suppose that Sanskrit alone, 
without the G^itha, was used for philosophical works, and as 
the philosophy of Buddhism form the corner-stone of the 
doctrine of Buddha, some works on the subject must have 
existed from the earliest date. At any rate, the Pdli originals 
of the present Sanskrit works must first be found before the 
argument above set forth can be fairly traversed. This argu- 
ment is the same which P^ili scholars used before the dis- 
covery of the Sanskrit texts, and it is perfectly legitimate. 

There was a time when it was urged that the rational 
character of the Pali narrative was of itself proof sufficient 
for their antiquity and originality, and James Prinsep went 
the length of admitting that “ if the rationality of a story 
be a fair test of its genuineness, which few will deny, the 
Pali record wiU here bear away the palm.” The publica- 
tion of some of the original P^i texts has since completely 
set this argument at rest. The quotations given above leave 
us little room for choice on the score of rationality. They ,, 
.are alike legendary, and full of romantic fables. Were they 
otherwise, still the question at issue would not be influenced 
one way or other by it. Plausibility is no proof in law, nor 
can it be in history. If we admit the reverse of the position, 
we have to accept all the society novels and stories of 
the day as history. The argument is that the Chinese texts 
were taken from Sanskrit originals, and that those nriginaTi 
8X8 now before us in the MSS. discovered bjr Mr* Hodgson; 
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and this is home out by their close eorrespondence in nomej. 
language and matter. If this be admitt^, as it must he«. 
tjie high value of the discovery cannot be gainsaid. 

This question, however, of the antiquity of the MSS. 
apart, the services rendered by Mr. Hodgson to the cause of 
literature and science generally have called forth the warmest 
acknowledgments from all who are able to appreciate them.. 
The qT\otations given above, express the opinion of some of 
the ablest critics on the subject, and associated bodies have 
not been slow in bearing their testimony to their value. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, whose transactions have been 
so greatly enriched by the contributions of Mr. Hodgson, 
presented him, on the occasion of his retirement from India, 
an address, elected him an Honorary member, and voted 
a marble bust which now adorns its meeting-room. The 
Royal Society of London, the highest scientific association 
on the face of the earth, elected him a Pellow ; and another 
body no less distinguished and more exclusive, the Brench 
Academy, elected him a Foreign Member. The dignity of 
the Knighthood of the Legion of Honor, was bestowed on 
him by the French Government. He has now retired from 
the field of active labour, carrying with him the respect and 
esteem of all cultivators of science, and the warmest wishes 
of his friends and admirers for his long life and prosperity^ 
in his happy home in Gloucestershire. 

To turn now to the immediate object of this Preface. 
The total number of MSS. presented by Mr. Hodgson to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal was 86 bundles, including 170 
separate works on various subjects. They vary in extent 
from a few slokas to a hundred and twenty thousand stanzas; | 
The great bulk of the works refers to the history, philosophy* /: 
morality, and rituals of the religion of Buddha; a few 
are devoted to miscellaneous subjects. To classify them ^ 
according to the scheme of the Nepalese Buddhists as de>: 
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scribecl by Mr. Hodgson in his essays, (pp. 11 f.), I find, £» 
impracticable. The codices do not in their colophons altr&ys 
give the names of the classes to which they belong, and tl\p 
definitions of the classes as supplied to Mr. Hodgson by his 
informants are obviously arbitrary, and do not suffice to help 
me. An old classified catalogue would have been of much 
use ; but such a record does not exist. Taking no note of a 
primer on grammar,* * * § another on versification,t a collection 
of moral maxims, t obviously Hindu, a commentary an a Jain 
astronomical work,§ a treatise on precious stones, |1 and a 
few rituals, the whole of the works are narrative, in each 
case the author relating what he had heard himself or from 
some one of what Buddha said on particular occasions about 
particular subjects, and in so far the form of the works 
supply no clue to their classification. The subjects, too, are 
not unoften so varied in each work that they afford no help. 
The threefold division of the Southern Buddhists — the Sdtra, 
the Vinaya, and the Abhidharma — is nowhere prominently 
marked in the Nepalese texts. Judging by the nature of the 
works, the Sdtras may be said to be represented by the 
“nine dharmas” of the Nepalese. Some of them are called 
Mahaydna, others Mahhvaipulya, but none Sdtra only. 
M. Bumouf takes the simple Sdtras to be the most andent, 
but on insufficient grounds, for he had only one work of 
the kind before him, and it was by no moans a satisfactory 
one. I have none to refer to. 

The Vinaya by name is represented by a single com- 
mentary on a work which is not included in the collection 
before me, and, to judge from the character of the commen- 

• Prajoga-mukha. 

t Obliandoinfita-lat&. 

X Cb&nakja-^rasafigmha. 

§ SArya-prajoapti-tiki, 

II Ma^t-parikshl 



tary, I hare in it a treatise on philosophy, and not on moral 
discipline as the class is said to include. M. Burnouf 
noticed this absence in the collection which he examined, 
fte says, (p. 33,) “la collection de M. Hodgson n’o&e 
pas d’ouvrages qui se placent dans la classe du Tinaya, 
comme elle en poss6de qui appartiennent h ceUe des Sdtras. 
Hans les deux listes que j’ai citdes plus haut, le nom de 
. Vmaya ne se pr4sente qu’une seule fois, et encore n’est-il 
pas employ6 avec ce caract^re de g4n6ralit6 qu’il a dans 
I’expression de Vinaya pitaka ‘ le Recueil de la discipline.’ 
II figure seulement sur le titre d’un traits philosophique, le 
Vinaya sMra, dont j’ai indiqu4 1’ existence tout h I’heure, 
et duquel il me suffit de dire en ce moment qu’il n’est pas 
attribu4 a Qkkyamuni.” It is obvious, however, that the 
moral stories which figure so prominently in the collection 
•under the name of Avadina, are the representatives of 
Vinaya works. The stories are intended to illustrate the 
deserts of virtue and vice, and pro tmto they are lessons on 
morality. In Ceylon there is a large class of wprks under 
. the name of Jdtakas. These narrate the prominent incidents 
in the former lives of S'akya Buddha. Many stories in 
•the Nepalese collection also bear the same common name, 
but they occur in compilations which have the generic title 
of Avaddnas. In fact, the Avaddna of the Nepalese is the 
class of which the Jdtaka is an order. .The former treats 
of the anterior lives of S'akya Buddha as well as of other 
persons, w;hereas the latter is confined to S'dkya only. 

The Abhidharma of the Ceylonese includes philoso- 
phical works ; and the PrajQdpdramitds and their commen- 
taries take its place in the Nepalese collection. 

Apart from the above, there is a large number of works 
in the Nepalese collection which bear the name of Hhara^. 
They begin in the usual style of Sdtra works, with the set 
form, ** thus has it been heard by me, that whmi Bhagav&n 



sojourned in such a place,” &c., «fce., and, like the Sdt«w, 
hear no author's name, and in this respect they may be 
called simple Sdtras, but they supply, each one or more, 
charms to be worn as amulets, and must be of a much later 
date than that of S'akya Buddha and his earlier disciples. 
The atheistic and the later theistic Bauddhas could not 
have invoked the name, as the Dh^a^is do, of Tara, or 
Vajrasattva, or Avalokites'vara to preserve them from snake- 
bites, malarial fevers, and demons. They are obviously 
imitations of the Hindu Kavachas from the Tantras, of 
which a great many were translated into Tibetan between 
the 7th and 13th centuries of the Christian era. 

Believing in the authenticity and great historical value 
of the MSS. presented to the Asiatic Society by Mr. Hodgson, 
Mr. Arthur Grote, when President of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, often urged me to examine them and prejiare an 
analysis of their contents ; but the magnitiidp of the task 
deterred me. The total number of MSS. was 86 bundles 
representiug, according to the Indian mode of reckoning, 
nearly a million and a half of verses, written in the, to mo, 
very unfamilar Newdri character, bristling with errors, full 
of uncouth and unknown technical terms, and abounding in 
quotations in a dialect which was but imperfectly intelligible 
to me. To master them thoroughly v^as the task of a life- 
time, and, having regard to my official and other pressing 
works, I could not take it up. Mr. Grote, however, did not 
like to see his project dropped altogether, and, after his 
retirement from India, suggested the plan of dividing the 
task among two or more persons, and the Council of the 
Asiatic Society having accepted it, and agreed to defray 
the cost of preparing and printing an analysis, Parajit 
Harinkth Vidyaratna was employed to read tlie texts and 
prepare, under my direction and supervision, abstraots trf 
their contents in Sanskrit. The Pa^^it read about two- 
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thii'ds of the totsd number of the texts. Fapi^it B&ma- 
nath Tarkaratna read the large PrajndpdramitA, and Pandit 
Kdm^khy^nath Tarkav^tgis'a three of the smaller works. 
The rest fell to my lot. I had also frequently to compare 
the Paodits’ abstracts with the originals, and this involved 
the necessity of a great deal of very hard and tedious 
reading. It was originally intended that I should trans- 
late all^ the abstracts into English, but during a protracted 
attack of illness, I felt the want of help, and a friend 
of mine, Bdbu Haraprasdd S'hstri, M. A., offered me his 
co-operation, and translated the abstracts of 16 of the larger 
works. His initials have been attached to the names of 
those works in the table of contents. I feel deeply obliged 
to liim for the timely aid he rendered me, and tender 
him my cordial acknowledgments for it. His thorough 
mastery of the Sanskrit language and knowledge of Euro- 
pean Uteratuye fully qualified him for the task; and he did 
his work to my entire satisfaction. I must add, however, 
that I did not deem it necessary, nor had I the opportunity, 

• to compare all his renderings with the originals. In preparing 
the abstracts it was found that my Pandits could not always 
master the true import of the philosophical terminology of the 
Buddhists, nor could they condense with sufficient clearness 
the diffuse disquisitions about obscure dogmas to make them 
fit for presentation to the public. The attempt, therefore, to 
^ review the dogmas was abandoned, and attention was directed 
mainly to the narratives and the stories about the previous 
births of Buddha, which have been so largely illustrated 
in the ancient sculptures of India. Even in this respect, 
however, some limit had to be put to the length of the ^ 
stories. Some of the stories are very long, extending over j 
a hundred to two hundred pages, and all are decked oat 
Wi^^^ a good deal of descriptive ornaments and tedious ,;;; 
details. To reproduce them in their entirety would require 
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not one, but many, volumes, and I had, therefore, to satisfy 
myself with their bare outlines — ^their skeletons — omitting all 
flesh and blood which give them their vividness and interei^ 
for the faithful. But reduced and attenuated., as they are 
the following pages, they will, I believe, prove useful 
elucidating Buddhist traditions and sculpture, and in 
conveying a fair idea of the nature and contents of the 
newly discovered literature. 

8 Ma-NIktollah, 

July 27, 1882. 
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SANSKRIT BUDDHIST LITERATURE OF NEPAL. 


♦ 

No. B. 2S. 

ABHIDHANOTTARA alias AVADA'NA-STOTRA TANTRA. 

I 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 12 >C 3. Folia 205. Lines on a page, 
0. Extent in slokas, 3100. Character, Newari. Date, Newari Sam vat 
805 = A. c. 1685.^ Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Very incorrect. 

A treatise of the Tantra class, containing mystic mantras and 
directions for the worship of demigods and good and evil spirits of 
Tarious kinds. Anonymous. The scene is laid in the abode of a Guhya- 
ba of the name of Vajrakrodha Dakini, * (“ the imp of lightning pas- 
sion,’’) where the great Tathagata Vajrasattva once sojourned. There 
certain other Tathagatas solicit him to impart to them a knowledge 
of the secret science of destroying the net of the imp of lightning 
passion ( Voj mkrodha-(ldkini--jdla-samvarahhinottarottara’‘hndaya^ — the 
full name of the work); and the knowledge is imparted in a series 
ijf sixty-five lectures. After defining the time, the place, and the per- 
sons fit for the worship of various kinds of imps, the spirit of Vajrasatt- 
va is directed to be meditated upon in the essence of certain letters of 
the alphabet, which constitute the vijamantras. In his heart the wor- 
► shipper should reflect upon a central point, and over it the syllable yam 
forming a blue atmosphere, thereupon a brilliant red triangular halo 
formed by the syllable mm, thereupon a frost-like watery glow formed 
by the syllable om, and thereupon a four-cornered yellow-coloured 
terrene globe formed by the syllable lam. He must then meditate on 
the wheel diagram, which he should imagine to consist of eight red- 
1 
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coloured spokes placed on the globe aforesaid. The form of the demi- 
goddess is fierce, four-mouthed, twelve-armed, &o., and the vijamantra 
for her is Om hum ah mahdmkhanu In this way the rituals for the 
performance of the rites and the worship of certain other divinities 
named are given at length. The divinities, imps, and rites are : Samva- 
ravajra, Pithaparva, Vajrasattva, Pithadevata, Bheruka, Yogavira, 
Pithamala, Matrikabheda, Adikarmika-yoga, Vajravira, Sadyoga-sam- 
vdla, Amrita-sanjivam, (raising the dead), Yogiui, Kuladaka, Yogini- 
yoga-hridaya, Buddha-kapalika Yoga, Vajrasattva, Manjuvajra, Na- 
v^ksharalidaka, Vajradaka, Varshayana, Kavachadvaya Chomaka, 
Dakini Chomaka, consecration of pictures, daily service for Yoginis, 
meditation on the seven-syllabic mantra, Vcjra-yoga-s^dhana, Gardhava- 
kara-yoga, the five cries, the fourfold goddess, Vajrabhairava-krodha- 
dhipati yoga, meditation on Vajrakrodha, Janmapas'ubhavani, and At- 
mabhava. The Yoginis, whose worship is particularly enjoined, are 
described as women lair as the pith of the lotus stalk, with lotus-liko 
pink eyes, fond of white garments, odorous as fresh sandal paste, 
and devoted to the adoration of Sugata and his successors. There are 
several kinds of these; some are called Kulajas, others Brahmis, others 
Eudras. The Dakin is are women of a bright red complexion, having 
the aroma of the lotus, benign countenances, red eyes and nails, and 
fondness for decorating their rooms with pictures of lotus fiowers. They 
belonging to the race of Padmanetra. In course of the work several 
charms and amulets are given to protect persons from the attacks of 
evil spirits, diseases and other evils. 

Beginning. i 

mm » 

w wr ^crwfgrir ^ ^^frvirjrrr; 

I wtiTiiJi I 

End. ^rsiTwm?j%jrii i 
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?|tIT ftwr’gv II 

Colophon. fftrfvqwTfr^ qtrarwrq^anq®^: q^f8«ni: ii 


No. A. 13. 

ABHIDHARMAKOS'A-VYAKHYA. 

Subtance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 18 X 6. Folia, 338. Lines 
on a page, 12 to 13. Extent in s'lokas, 19,266. Character, Newari. Date, 

? Prose. Generally correct. 

A series of Aphorisms on the principles of Buddhist philosophy. 
By Vasubandhu. With an elaborate commentary, by Yasomitra Acha- 
rya. The aphorisms are brief and terse, and so constructed as to express 
their meaning by their case-marks, without the aid of verbs, as is the case 
with the Sutras of Brahmanical writers, and totally unlike the Sutras 
6f the Buddhists, which are generally loose, verbose and prolix. The 
commentary also follows the style of the Ilindu philosophers, and dis- 
cusses the questions raised, with reference to their philosophical bearings, 
but supplies no vritti or literal meaning. The logical precision of the 
Hindu writers is, however, to some extent wanting, both in the text and 
the commentary : the categories are also different. The work is divided 
into eight chapters, each called a Ko^mtlima or ‘ receptacle.’ The first 
chapter opens with a discussion about dharma or religious duty, which is 
said to be of two kinds, — one Sdsrava leading to transmigration, and 
the other Ands'rava, or that which effects emancipation from the bond 
of mundane existence. Then follow descriptions of the twelve sentient 
jorgans which constitute corporeality ; these include the five sensory or- 
gans, eyes, ears, &c., and seven desires, collectively called the adhjdtmika 
dhatuB. The second treats of organic and mental functions {indriya)^ 
which are reckoned at twenty-two. They comprise vision, audition, 

• smelling, taste, touch, living, thinking (manas), feminity, masculinity, 
sensation of pleasure, ditto of pain, ditto of ease, ditto of uneasiness, ditto 
of indifference, ditto of earnestness, ditto of vigour, the sense of memory, 
ditto of mejjlitation, ditto of knowledge, the desire of command over un- 
known persons (amjmtamaj ndsydnimdriya) that of command {djnendriya)^ 
the sense of being commanded, {ajndtendriya). The third treats of the dif- 
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fcrept order of beings {lcanio.dhhtu) resulting from our cumal desires, kdtnd* 
The subject of the fourth chapter is the relation which our actions bear 
to our future life, or the manifestation of the soul in different forms of 
animal life in accordance with actions performed in previous lives. The 
fifth describes the pain and suffering resulting from transmigration. 
The sixth refers to meditation on the attributes of the Deity (Fa' vara). 
The seventh treats of knowledge, which is of two kinds, carnal (Laukika) 
and transcendental or that which results from Yoga meditation. The 
eighth explains Samddhi or concentration of the mind on the iQivinity— 
the only means of salvation open to man. 

The work is of great importance as a repository of the various me- 
taphysical theories of the early Buddhists. It takes up, one after 
another, all the various topics which engaged their attention ; points out 
their character ; notices their authors ; decides upon their merits with 
great tact and learning ; and forms altogether a valuable work of refer- 
ence on the subject. M. Burnouf, in his Introduction a VHidoire du Bnd^ 
dhisme Indien (p, 563), has the following appreciative remarks on this 
work i Les observations les plus gen^rales entre celles que m’a sugg^rdes 
I’examen de ce volumineux traite, einbrassent trois points principaux. 
Le premier concerne la redaction et le systeme du commentateur ; le 
second, les indications qu^il donne sur d’autre ouvrages, ind^jpendamment 
du sujet qu’il traite ; le troisieme porte sur le sujet lui-meme. En ce 
qui touche la redaction et le systeme du commentateur, il faut recon- 
naitre qu’il appartiant a la bonne ecole des glossateurs indiens. Ya- 
96 mitra possedait certainement toutes les ressources de la Iftngue 
sanskrite, et il en a fait une excellent usage pour explication du 
texte primitif. Sa glose est d la fois grammalicale et philosophique. 
Il suit, pour la grammaire, I’ecole de Panini ; et quant au systeme phi- 
losophique, il developpe les opinions exposees ou seulment indiqude^. 
dans ceux des livres oannoniques qu’on nomme Sutras, De Id vient la 
qualite de Sautrantika ou philosophe de Tecole desSfitras,qu’il prend dans 
un grand nombre de passages. Sous ce rapport, les indications que 
renferme ce commentaire sont aussi nombreuses que varices, et on y 
rencontre presqu^ ’d chaque page des fragments plus ou moins dtendus 
de ces traitds, dont plusieurs se retrouvent dans les volumes que nous 
possedons d Paris. L’examen d’un tell livre met^d mes yeip: Pauthen- 
ticitd des Sutras d I’abri de toute contestation ; et il rend d la litera- 
ture sacree des Buddhistes uu service du m^me genre que celui que les 
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oommentaires philosopbiques des Brabmanes rendent aux Y4das, qu’ila 
citent 6 . tout instant.” 

Beginning. isi»innj i 

• a»tT»wf «i ii 

^ n 

nA vJ 

51IIH5 I 

Vi Vi 
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End. 
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II 8® II ' ' . 
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No. B. 3. 

AS'OKA AVADii^NA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 16 X 5’. Folia, 276. Lines 
on a page, 8. Extent in s'lokas, 9,660. Character, New4ri. Appearanee, old. 
Verse. Incorrect. 

An account of the early life of As'oka, and of his conversion to Bud- 
dhism, and tales and anecdotes related to him by a Yati named Upa 
Gupta, with a view to illustrate the morality of the Bauddha religion. 
The name of the author is not given, but the work professes to be a record 
of the history of As'oka which a sage, named Jayas'ri, related to hia 
audience at the Kukkuta Yihara, situated in a garden called Upakan- 
thikarama, on the bank of the Ganges at Pataliputra. There is a 
Kukkuta Vihdra in Behar, but that is not on the bank of the Ganges ; 
this must therefore be different. 

Mr. Hodgson says the class of works called Avaddna includes trea- 
tises on “ the fruits of actions or moral law of mundane existence.”* 
Accoiding to Burnouf : “ Ils s’occupent, en effet, comme le dit la lists 
nepalaise, du fruit des oeuvres ; qui signifie Ugende, recit Idgendaire, 
ainsi que I’entend Csoma de Coros, d’npres les inlerprctes tibetains du 
Kahgyur. Ces legondes roulent d’ordiuaire sur ces deux sujets, I'oxpli- 
cation des actions presentes par les actions passees, et I’annouce des 
recompenses ou des peines r^servees pour I’avenir aux actions presentes. 
Ce double objet est, on le voit, nettement resume dans la definition de 
la listes nepalaise, k laquelle il ne manque que la traduction litteralo 
du mot sanskrite.”t 

The conclusions arrived at by Burnouf are — 1st, that the Avaddnas , 
of the Nepalese represent the second division of the Buddhist scriptures, 
or that which includes the V inaya or discipline. 2nd, That this discipline 
is not taught dogmatically as in the Sutras, but illustrated by examples, 
anecdotes and stories. 3rd, That they refer to all matters relating to 
Buddhist rules of conduct, both for houseliolders and for the clergy, and 
monks, as well as to forms of rituals, and mode of life under ail 

* Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, p. 23. 

t Introduction a I’histoire du Buddhisme, p. 6li. 
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circumstances. 4th, That we have in them the history of Buddhism 
both of the time of S'akya, and of his successors for a long period/ 
These facts will be illustrated at length in the analyses which will fol- 
low of the several Avadanas which occur in the collection now under 
notice. 

The genealogy of As'oka begins with Bimbisdra, king of Eaja- 
griha, who was a contemporary of S'akya. His lineal descendants suc- 
cessively were — 


2. 

Mahipdla. 

7. 

Turakuri. 

3. 

TJdayis'a. 

8. 

Mahamandala. 

4. 

Munda. 

9. 

Prasenajit. 

6. 

Kdkavarni. 

10. 

Nanda. 

6. 

Sahali. 

11. 

Vindusara. 


These names occur in the life of As'oka given in the Divya Ava- 
dana, except the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 7th which have been differently 
given, Ajatasatru appearing for Mahipala, Udayin for TJdayis'a, Muyin 
or XJdayibhava, for Munda and Tulakuchi for Turakuri or Turakuvi. 
in the absence of necessary MSS. it is impossible to ascertain how 
far these differences are due to copyist’s errors. Apparently they are. 
The lists given in the Pdli annals and in the Vishnu Parana are more 
seriously discrepant. They stand thus : — 

Vishnu Ptiranay Vol. IV, MahdivansOf pp. 15 — 20. 


pp. 180 — 186. 


1. S'is'junaga. 

1. 

Ajatasattu. 

2. Kakavarna. 

2. 

Uday ibhaddhako. 

3. Eshemadharman. 

3. 

Anuruddhako. 

4. Kshattraujas. 

4. 

Mundo. 

6. VidmisS,ra, or Bimbisara. 

6 . 

Nagadasako. 

6. Ajdtas'atru. 

6. 

Susun^o. 

7. Darbhaka. 

7. 

Ealds'oko. 

8. Udayas'va. 

8. 

Ten sons of the last, no name 


9. Nandi vardhana. given. 

10. MahSnandi. 9. Ohandagutto. 

11. SumSlya &o., the nine Nandas. 10. Biudusaro. 

12. Ghandragupta. 

13. Vindus^Lra. 

' The other Purpnas jfive many different versions of the names 
above noted, (see Mr. Hall’s Notes in loco ciL), The Pdli names are 


* Ibid, p. 47. 
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obviously not so authentic as the Buddhist ones from Nepal. The latter 
were very early translated into the Chinese and have therefore better 
claim to confidence. At the same time it should be observed that the 
omission of the name of Chandragupta from the latter is significant. 
Coupled with the fact mentioned by the Nepalese writer that Vindusara 
came to Magadha from Eaj agriha, it suggests the idea that Chandra- 
gupta was the sole king of his race, and that the Mauriya line com- 
menced and ended with him. The Pali annals make Vindusara the son of 
Chandragupta. If so he could not have come from Raj agriha to take 
possession of his ancestral kingdom of Magadha. This is, however, not 
the place to enter into a discussion on the subject. 

According to the work under notice Viudusara of Eajagriha became 
the king of Pataliputra, and his eldest son was Susima. When 
Vindusdra was reigning at Pataliputra, a Brahman of Champapuri 
presented to him a daughter named Subhadraiigi. The damsel was 
extraordinarily beautiful, and a soothsayer having foretold that. she 
would be the wife of a great king and mother of a universal monarch,, 
the father made the present with a view to help the prophecy. The 
immediate fruit of this presentation did not, however, prove satisfactory 
to Subhadrafigi. Immured in the palace she was, through the jealousy 
of the princesses of the zenana, doomed to menial service. Among 
other low occupations she was ordered to acquire the art of a barber, 
whereby, she was told, she would gain the goodwill of the king. V/hen 
well proficient in the art she was ordered by the princesses to go and 
shave the king. She did so, and acquitted herself so well that the king 
offered to grant her any boon she wished. She prayed for his society ; 
but the king denounced her on account of her being of the low caste of a 
barber. She explained that she was only acting the part of a barber 
by order of the princesses of the palace, but that she was a Brdhma^i * 
by birth, and had been presented to the king expressly with a view to his 
marrying her. The king, thus reminded of her history, granted her 
wish, and made her the chief queen of the palace. As'oka was the first 
fruit of this union. He was so named because the mother emancipated 
herself from her sufferings by his birth, the word meaning ‘‘ griefless.’^ 
The lady had a second son named Vigatas'oka, which word has a simi- 
lar meaning. As'oka was very unruly and troublesome, and his father 
made him over for training to an astrologerf^named Pifigalavatsa, who 
foretoli that the boy would succ^d his father on the throne of 
P&taliputra. 
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When the prince had attained his majority, his character did not 
mend ; he was found so troublesome, that it was deemed advisable to 
get rid of him by deputing him to quell a mutiny which had broken out 
at Takshas'ild, at a great distance from the seat of the empire. His 
efforts proved successful, and he was well received by the people of that 
place. In the meantime his elder brother Susima created disturbances 
at Pfifaliputra, and offended the chief minister, through whose intrigue 
he too was sent to Takshas ild, and As'oka was recalled therefrom. 

Soon after, the king fell ill, appointed As'oka his successor through 
the instigation of the minister, but, much against his own will, and died. 
Susima, disappointed of his patrimony, rose against his younger brother, 
and attacked Pdtaliputra ; but As'oka, through his able minister E»adha 
Gupta, soon overpowered him, and, to prevent future disturbances, 
ordered his ministers “ to lop off the heads of all the trees in the royal 
garden with their flowers and fruits,’’ in the same sense in which 
Tarquin the Proud lopped off the heads of the “ tallest poppies” in his 
garden to instruct his son as to what he should do. The ministers 
demurred, and so he himself struck off their heads, and, retiring to a 
garden with the ladies of the palace, enjoyed the pleasures of life to thp 
utmost. 

Noticing ‘ one day that some of the ladies had broken the branches 
of an As'oka tree, he was very much annoyed, and directed a wicked man 
named Chandagirika, “ the fierce mountaineer”, to burn them to ashes on 
a large fire, and this was immediately done. The mountaineer, however, 
soon after met his deserts, Sarthavaha, a rich merchant, had proceeded to 
sea in the company of a hundred other merchants, and there had a son 
born unto him, who was named Samudra. On his way home, after 
twelve years, falling into the hands of pirates, he was deprived of all his 
effects, and murdered along with all his companions. His son Samudra 
aione escaped, and led the life of a beggar. Once he came to the house 
of the mountaineer to beg alms, and was set upon, but could not by any 
means be murdered. Surprised at it, the mountaineer reported the cir- 
cumstance to As'oka. The king came to see the strange beggar, heard 
•everything from him, and then out off the head of the mountaineer. 

The miracle wrought by the beggar worked on the mind of the king; 
and he became attached to the religion of Buddha. He caused a ohaitya 
to be erected at the Kukkuta garden, and deposited in it some relics 
of Buddha. He then caused»a chaitya and other religious edifices to be 
erected at RfimagrSma. Coming thence to the river Ganges, .he was 
2 
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requested by the Nagas to go to their country, and there he caused 
religious edifices to be erected. At the request of the people of 
Takshas'ila, ho caused 3,510,000,000 stupas to be erected for the deposit 
of relics. By his order the Yakshas erected, on the shores of the sea, 
ten million stupas for the same purpose. 

After this a son was born unto him named Kunala, who soon dis- 
tinguished himself in all that was taught him. 

Subsequently, on one occasion As'oka went to a Yati, at the Kuk- 
kuta garden, to study the true religion, and, at the suggestion of that 
recluse, sent for, from the Urumunda Hill, a Yati named Upa Gupta, 
to whom he assigned the monastery of Venuvana, or the “ Bamboo 
Grove.” This saint was the son of Gupta, a rich man of Mathur^, who 
had been converted by one Sonavasi, a mendicant who resided on 
the Urumunda Hill, and presented his three sons As'va Gupta, Dhana 
Gupta and Upa Gupta to his tutor. A prophecy of Buddha is quoted, 
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to have been ill at ease under the house of BimbisSra. Kunjarakarna, the 
chief of the rebels, suooumbed to the powerful army which follow- 
ed the prince, and peace was soon restored. The insurrection, however, 
would appear to be a feint, and the real reason, as in the case of Susima 
and As'oka himself, was the removal of a troublesome prince from near 
the throne ; for it is stated, apparently by way of euphemism, that soon 
after the deputation, the king saw in a dream the prince’s face all pale, 
haggard, and dried up, and, being informed by astrologers that that por- 
tended one of three things, viz. loss of life, retirement from the world as a 
hermit, op loss of sight, wrote a letter to Kunjarakarna to deprive the 
prince of his eyesight, as the least of the three evils. The mandate was 
duly carried out through the instrumentality of a Chandala — the task hav- 
ing been held as too cruel to be executed by any person of a higher caste. 
It is not a noteworthy fact that after this Vitas ''oka, the younger brother 
of the king, should retire to the hermitage of Upa Gupta, and afterwards 
accept from Gunakara, a disciple of that teacher, consecration as a 
houseless hermit. This renunciation of the world did not, however, 
enable him to escape with his life. It so happened that at this time a 
professor of the Nirgrantha school, who reviled the religion of Buddha, 
had got a piotufe painted, representing himself with the likeness of 
Buddha lying at his feet, and this he had circulated widely in the 
province of Pundravardhana, and As'oka, hearing of it, had proclaimed 
a price (some dinars) on his head, A cow-herd (Abliira) had heard of 
this, and one night taking Vitas'oka, with his long board, matted un- 
kempt hair, and uncut nails, to be the Nirgrantha, cut off his head, and 
presented it to the king with a view to obtain the promised reward. 
The sight of the head deeply grieved the king ; and he sought from 
Upa Gupta, his spiritual guide, religious consolation for his many acts 
of cruelty. 

A hundred folia of the text are devoted to the life of As'oka as 
given above. The incidents narrated are the same as those given in 
the Divya Avad^na, translated by Burnouf f but the language is 
different, the one being a prose work, and the other a poetical version. 
^The rest of the work is made up of lectures delivered by the teacher for 
the consolation of his royal pupil. 

The first lecture is devoted to the celebration of a fast in honor of 
a ohaitya {chaitya-vrata), and the religious merit derivable therefrom. 

* Introduction a THistoire du Buddhismc indion, pp. 358, 435. 
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The second expatiates on the merits of devotion to Buddha, and on 
the propriety of confessing to him one^s sins, praying for redemption. 
The third is on, desire to he useful to mankind. The next five 
lectures have for their themes, contentment (samprasdda) ; the sup- 
pression of the passions and indifference to carnal suffering (kshdnti- 
paramitd) ; relinquishment of works tending to birth, death and hell, 
and devotion to Buddha (nrya paramitd) ; the abstraction of the mind 
from worldly affairs, to be centred in meditation (Dhyana-paramita) ; and 
the conviction that all things are illusory, and Buddha alone is true 
(Pajna pdramita). These are followed by a story in which seven 
maidens obtained preeminence by devotion to Buddha. It forms the 
subject of a distinct work, (Sapta-kumarikd Avaddnd) , and will be noticed 
under that head. The means of salvation and the evils of mundane 
existence are then descanted upon, and they are followed by a long 
string of stories in illustration of various duties incumbent on house- 
holders and hermits, and of proper and improper conduct. 

Prasenajit and Ajatas'atru were rival kings who long fought with 
each other for supremacy. Thrice had the former been defeated, but, 
a rich banker helping him with a thousand pieces of gold, on the fourth 
occasion he became successful. To evince his gratitude he placed the 
banker on the throne for seven days, during which the latter did a great 
deal to promote the spread of Baudha religion. 

A householder was a great reviler of the Baudha religion, but was 
converted by the sight of some miracles performed by Maudgalyayana. 
He then worshipped S'akya with great devotion, and beheld the miracle 
of lights of various colours issuing from the mouth of the great Saint. 

The person of a Brahman’s wife, when encientcy smelt most offensively. 
Astrologers declared the cause to be the presence of a Preta (an evil 
spirit) in her womb. She brought forth an ugly brat whose body smelt 
like a putrid substance, and who was fond of feasting on aquatic weeds 
unfit for human food, whence his name Durgandha Jambala. After 
roaming about in many places, Jamb^a sought the shelter of Bhaga- 
van when he sojourned at Kutagdra near the Karkata tank, in the sub- 
urbs of Vais'ali. The Lord converted him, and, when asked by hirf 
followers the cause of the foetid odour, said, that it was due to his having, 
in a former life, abused a Yati. 

Onoe when Presanajit, king of S'ravasti, was retiring from Jetavana, 
after adoring Bhagavdn, five hundred geese came to him, and announced 
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that the king of PSnohdla had been greatly pleased to notice Prasenajit’s 
devotion, and was coming to congratulate him on his conversion to the 
true faith, Prasenajit let loose the geese in the tank near the monas- 
tery, and retired. The geese, hearing the discourses of Bhagav&n, wero 
released from their anserine form, whereupon they repaired to the 
highest heaven. Bhagavan explains that the geese were Brahman 
Buddhists who, hearing the evU teaching of some Tirthikas, had 
wavered in their belief, and were therefore punished by being doomed 
to be born as geese. From the genealogical table above given it will be 
Been that Prasenajit was the 9th from Bimbisara, a contemporary of 
S'dkya, and could not have been a contemporary of the great teacher ; 
but such anachronisms are frequent in the Avadanas. The Tir- 
thikas appear to have been Jains ; some say they are Brdhmanas. 

A youth of the name of Viditajasaof the S'akya race, solicited Bha- 
gavSn, when he was at Kapila AVrama, to make him a monk. The lord 
declined, because he was a youth, and had not obtained his father’s 
sanction. Sanction was, after some difficulty, obtained and he was or- 
dained. His claim to the distinction was, that he had, in a former life^ 
replaced a flag which had been knocked down by some wrestlers whom he 
overcame in fight. 

King Prasenajit had a very ugly daughter, by name KutsitS, whom 
he gave away to one Ganga. The husband, ashamed of his bargain, 
and apprehensive of ridicule from his relations, kept her confined in a 
room. The relatives wished much to see her, and once proposed that 
at a festive assembly v^hoever would come without his wife would be 
fined five hundred pieces of coin. Every one came to the assembly 
with his wife, except Ganga, who paid the fine. Kutsita heard of this, 
and, to relieve her husband of the trouble she caused him, repaired to 
a jungle to commit suicide. Just after applying the noose round her 
neck she prayed to Buddha. Bays of light from the person of the Lord 
came to her rescue, and by their touch converted her into a handsome 
woman. Thus metamorphosed she returned home. In the mean time 
the relatives had plied Ganga with so much wine that he became 
insensible, and lay on the ground. Seizing this opportunity they went 
to the house of Ganga, and were surprised to behold the most handsome 
woman they had ever cast their eyes on. Beturning to the place of 
feasting they congratulated Ganga on the possession of such a beauty. 
He took the remarks of his relatives to be mere banter, but, on return 
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home, was himself surprised to behold the change. The lady soon after 
obtained her husband’s permission to become a mendicant, and was duly 
ordained by the Lord. The cause of her ugliness is related to be her 
fault, committed during a former life, in having expelled from her home 
a Pratyeka Buddha named Virupa, after insulting him for his ugliness. 

A king of the Kaurava race, while reigning at Kfisfithanagara, 
wished to be a hermit. The Lord refused to ordain him until ho had 
obtained the permission of his wife and relatives. He did so, and was 
ordained. His good fortune was due to various acts of piety performed 
in former lives, which are detailed at length. 

When sojourning at Jetavana near S'ravasti, S'akya Sifiha once 
dwelt on the importance of giving presents to worthy persons, and, in 
illustration of this subject, said, that when, after many successful ven- 
tures and loaded with valuable commodities including sandal -wood of 
the kind called Gos'irsha, a number.of merchants were returning home 
from Eakshasa-dvipa (island of genii), a violent hurricane arose, and 
©very moment threatened them with destruction. Beholding this, some 
offered their prayers to Tirthikas, some to Chandra, some to S'akra, 
some to Agni, some to Varuna, and so on, but to no avail. One of them, 
named Punyasena, prayed Hetuttama, a Bodhisattva who^dwelt near his 
abode. Immediately the vessel was cast on shore, and the merchants 
returned home. Just at the time Hetuttama happened to be laid up 
with a burning fever, and his medical advisers recommended an un- 
guent of Gosirsha to be smeared on his person. Knowing that the drug 
was to bo had only from Punyasena, king Chandraloka offered four lacs 
of coins for a supply of it. Punyasena declined the offer, but, carried 
the drug to the hermit, and cured his suffering with it. The result of 
this act of beneficence was, tliat the person of the merchant became 
most beautiful and redolent with exquisite aroma, and all the wealth he 
had lost at sea was found in the bottom of the well behind his house. 

Bhava S'armS, a Brahman of S ravasti, was one night about to go to 
his lady love, when his old mother stood in the way, and prevented him. 
He felt vexed and killed her ; but when he came to his mistress and told 
her of what he had done for her love, she was annoyed, and sent him away 
from her house, as she would not associate with a matricide. Deeply mor- 
tified, he consulted certain Brahmanas, and through their advice, per* 
formed all the expiatory ceremonies enjoined in the Vedas, but they failed 
to afford him consolation. At last he retired to the wilderness, and, by the 
advice of a Bhikshu, performed the rite called ashfanga upa^adlia, (the 
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cleansing of the eight members of the body,) and, then going to the Lord 
at Jetavana, got himself ordained a hermit, and obtained peace of mind. 

Madhuras^^ara, a householder, had left some wealth with misers. 
^The wealth, so deposited, was all destroyed by fire. The householder 
taught the misers the true religion, and they got their wealth back. 
Some robbers next attempted to rob them, and he saved them. He 
then became a prisoner in lieu of some mendicants, and remained 
tied hand and foot in a field. Some robbers came to kill him ; but 
Bhairavi Devi, with a retinue of five hundred imps, came to his rescue ; 
his bonds fell ofiT, and he rose high up in the sky like a fiamingo, where- 
upon the robbers fled, and he became a devoted hermit. 

One Padmaka, beholding, in his youth, a dead body, felt disgusted 
with the world, and, obtaining the permission of his parents, became a 
hermit. When at Mathura, he entered the house of a prostitute for alms. 
The frail one was charmed with the beauty of his person, and sought 
his love. He was disgusted, and immediately left her house. To over- 
come him she employed a Chandali, who lighted a fire and by the force 
^ of her enchantments brought him thither; but, rather than yield to the 
wishes of the two wicked women, he offered to jump into the blazing fire, 
and kill himsiif. His enticers were terrified, and at last took his advice, 
and became mendicants. 

The Lord Jina was once in the Nandana garden of Indra, and there, 
amidst the gods, performed many miracles for their edification. He 
performed the meditation (samadhi) called Diirgati-sodhana, and instant- 
ly millions of rays of diverse colours issued from his body, and blessed 
the gods. He then performed the Rajddhishthdna meditation, and 
similar rays issued from his turban, purified Al classes of Jaeings, and 
returned back to their place. Then issued from his person the Srit 
mantra, and the sound of it at once translated the dwellers of hell to 
heaven. Then from his turban issued the sound of Quhya mantra, and 
it excited in all created beings a desire to adore the three Batnas. 
Similarly the Munindrahrit mantra issued therefrom and excited in all 
creation a desire to adopt the Bodhi religion. Then the Sarvajinopahrit 
mantra issued forth in great effulgence, and wrought salvation for 
all the greatest sinners ; thereupon bright lights issued from the head 
of all the saints, and the Lord closed his instruction by explaining 
the secret knowledge of the great DbSrani. 

In Mr. Beal’s Tripithaka three works are mentioned as bearing 
on the life of As'oka j the first is A-yu-wang-pi-u-king^ which is the 
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8aiU6 with the As'oka AvadSna. The name of its translator is lost. 
The second is A^yu-wang-chim or a history of As'oka rdja ; it was 
« translated by Ngan-fa-kin of the Western Tsin dynasty (oiro. 265- 
313), belonging to the Ngan-sih (Assika Parthian country). The third 
is named A»yu-wang^tcan^muh*yun^in^ and refers to the circumstances 
which induced As'oka to put out the eyes of his son. 

Beginning, v# w??: \ 

vj ^ ^ 

smrswmr^^rsf it 

ani»H stTWT^irei srir^^i: it 

ifST H usi't^ I 

^ vj 

wsrsim^r^ 

nM «^IT 't^ •«j^rr w >rwTf*?<f i 

j cs \J 

TT’Wwsq ^wrfitci It 

wi«?«si^wsw 3nti?ft^ II 

«fjnc wqrr’HTfft^’tmw | 

<5f*n? wqirqro ii 

^T«ai«r^TO't5j I 

58^^ w#T^t'qqq'a?rrfwrf«^iT ii 

gajgwtgtgTTTH^TJ^ ii 

g^mftsgrtTTg f^^nfrcgf,*^ i 
jkBiq^grg gsqw qrftrg^T ii 

grqg: gig fqstgix: ftjsnww: | 
wgr ^Tsggigifqg: g^ggrrggwrgT ii 
qTfggqx:grx:«r gggf ggqifggw i 
gqr ^igi: qgifs^mt it 

g<gi<g gggr ftnggqgqtg ftgfjjK i 

ggr g fggq: ^ xt axgfgg n 

wm^f^qar gsrr i 

gg»n g'jfiftqfrgT wrsgrggmft: ii 

ggjqgt ^rfg qrai ftr^iswiT i 
gg grfgKigTf^Tswgg if 
ww giq gynfgia g^nfj tqtft^Tgg i 
tfir g tggift: gifMr gfip it 

gt^g^,gTggr[qtfiryrgin g^j|< i4< >iq ‘^ i 
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^ v<iir«ar wsjT ii 
*rrft?r ?r?i i 

w^nir w ?roT tr mjT ii 
End. ^ anj’dwftrcT^s^: 9%fw^s§Tsif^TJ[^m.‘ i 

^tsPt ^ HsI 'a<i^f’^T! ft(5ir: ’fl^i^wTsns 1 

f^tui wusiT «sif5ff ^ sg^t 11 

Colophon. Tftr ^^r^T^r^r^istnt^nif ^jrfifqnrovsnn^nis^gPc^i arm 

I 

No B. 6. 

AVADA'NA S'ATAKA. 

I 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 15 X 4J- inclnjs. Folia, 176. Lines 
on each page, 9. Extent in slokas, 6218. Character, Nagara. Date, ? 
Appearance, old. Verse and prose. Incorrect. 

A oollectioa* of stories in illustration of miracles performed by 
Buddha. Compiled by Nandis'vara Acharya. According to the name 
of the work, there should be a hundred tales ; bat the codex under 
notice contains only ninety. The stories are puerile and of little 
interest. They open and conclude in very much the same way in 
every case, and repetitious are frequent. The language is simple, 
and of the peculiar verbose style cominou in Nepalese Sanskrit works. 
Nothing is known of the author ; but the work is of considerable 
antiquity. It appears to be the same with the Pih-ii-king of the 
Chinese, which was translated from the Sanskrit by one Gunabhadra. 
The Sanskrit name of the Chinese Avork as given by Mr. Beal is S'ata* 
mddna Sidra, (Catalogue of the Biiddhkt TripUhaka, p. 88). The 
following are brief abstracts of the stories. 

Story II — Once upon a time, the groat Buddha lodged in the Bam- 
boo grove ( Vcnii-vana) on the side of the Kalandaka tank at Eajagriha. 
There, he initiated Kaja Bimbisara into his doctrines, and, by preaching, 
converted thousands to his faith. There lived, at this time, in a retired 
village named Dakshinagiri, one Sampurna, a Braliman as rich as Ku- 
vera. Some of his relatives embraced the Buddhist religion, and spoko 
8 
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,highly of it before him. One day he fell on his knees and adored 
Buddha. The Lord appeared before his votary attended by Ananda. 
Sampurna received him with every manifestation of reverence due to a 
god, and waited the pleasure of the Lord. Of him the Lord sought food 
and drink, both for self and his retinue of Bhikshus. When a thousand 
begging vessels were filled with all the dainties of the time, a voice 
from heaven declared ‘‘ the vessels of a thousand Bhikshus are full.’^ 

At the manifestation of this miraculous voice, Samptirna fell, like 
a felled tree, at the feet of the Lord, and importuned him for instruction 
in Bodhi knowledge. The Lord lent a willing ear to his importuni- 
ties, and, calling to mind the doings and sufferings of his votaries 
in his former existences, Smiled. Lays, blue, red, yellow and white, 
shot forth from his smiling lips. Some of these proceeded upwards 
and some downwards; the latter cooled the fiery regions of holl and 
warmed the chill blush of Stygian wind, liberating multitudes of suffering 
sinners, who repaired to the regions of the gods and of men, and there 
took now births. Those rays which preceded upwards, reached the re- 
gions of Brahma and others, and there recited the two following 
Gath-5-s : — 

Commence the good work, give up the world, tod be obedient to 
the command of Buddha.” 

These rays afterwards turned thrice round Buddha, and disappeared 
in his head-dress. When Buddha had a mind to reveal the past, these 
rays, issuing from his teeth, disappeared in his back ; when he wished 
to speak of the future they vanished in his front ; when he thought to 
speak of hell they fell at his feet ; and when of perfect knowledge they 
lost themselves in his head-dress. 

After the disappearance of these rays the Lord addressed Ananda, 
saying, ‘‘ this Brahman is sure to become a great Buddha, endowed with 
mercy, memory, the three qualities, and the ten powers, observant of 
the six articles of our faith and adorned by universal benevolence.'^ 
The Lord then taught Sampurna the perfect knowledge. 

II. — When dwelling in a lofty tower on the lake Markala, in the 
vicinity of Vaishali, the Lord, while on a begging excursion, entered^ 
the house of one Sifiha, a general of the royal army, who offered him 
welcome. The brilliancy of the Lord’s person attracted tke notice of 
Tasomati, daughter-in-law of Sifiha. She enquired of her father-in- 
law how she could be as brilliant* He replied, by becoming a votary 
of the Lord. 
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Thereupon she invited Buddha and his companions, satisfied them 
with various dainty dishes, and adored the Lord by throwing flowers 
at his feet. These flowers forthwith went to the lofty tower and form* 
ed^a gemmed parasol of such exquisite beauty as even the most skilled 
artist would fail to imitate. She fell at the feet of the Lord, and 
prayed for admission to the ranks of his followers. The Lord addressed 
A'nanda, saying, ** This Yasomati is destined to become a great Buddha, 
Eatnamati by name.” 

III, — When the Lord sojourned in the garden of Anathapindadain 
the Jeta grove at S'ruvasti, there lived at S'rasvasti a rich usurer who had 
obtained a son by worshipping Indra and other gods. The son, named 
A'nanda, grew up under the care of his parents. But he was weak in 
the loins, and even at the age of six years could not walk, though by his 
sharpness and intelligence he readily, at the time, mastered all the 
sciences of his day. The usurer was very sorry at the ailment of his 
son, and wept bitterly for his sad lot. 

The omniscient Lord, knowing all this, presented himself one day 
at the usurer’s house. The boy, seeing him marked with all the 32 signs 
of greatness, suddenly rose up from his seat, received him with great 
reverence, and enquired about his health. The parents of the child 
wondered at this miraculous cure. 

The Lord smiled and said, ‘‘ This boy will become a great Buddha.” 

IV. — A merchant at S'ravasti carried his mercantile transactions 
beyond the sea. In two successive voyages his vessels were wrecked, 
lie escaped with his life with great difficulty, his splendid fortune 
being drowned in the sea. 

He started on a third expedition with the firm conviction that the 
Lord Buddha was the greatest and most merciful of gods. This time 
fortune smiled on him ; after a prosperous voyage he returned laden 
with riches from the Jewel Island. After his return he bought two 
Karshapana worth of incense, and at the Jeta grove burnt it before tho 
Lord. The smoke rose up in clouds and covered the sun. The asto- 
nished merchant invited Buddha and all his Bhikshus, feasted them 
•to their fill, and showered precious stones with a lavish hand among 
them. These stones rose up iu the air, and there formed a splendid 
tower and a brilliant gemmed umbrella over the Lord’s head. The 
merchant fell on his knees and asked instruction in supreme knowledge. 

The Lord said to Ananda, “ This man will become a perfect Buddha, 
Ratnottama by name.” 
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. V. — In S'ravasti there was a patriarch as rich as Kuvera. When 
Devaputra fell from heaven he, under the name of Chaodika, became 
the son of that patriarch. Chandika for a long time suffered from a 
burning sensation throughout his body. Obtaining no relief from 
medicines, he meditated on Buddha. The Lord kindly presented him- 
self before Chandika, and granted him a medicine obtained from Indra. 
It effected an instant cure. Chandika feasted Buddha to his entire 
satisfaction and asked instruction in supreme knowledge. 

The Lord said to Ananda &c. 

VI. — Before the advent of Buddha Edja Prasenajit used to worship 
the Tirthikas, but, after the appearance of that great preacher, he bowed 
to none but the great Lord. W hen the Lord was dwelling in the 
Jeta grove, a gardener of S'ravasti brought a big lotus flower as a 
present for the king. 

A worshipper of the Tirthikas asked its price. At this time Anatha- 
pindada came and doubled its value. They bade against each other 
with emulous pride till the price rose to a hundred-fold. Thereupon 
the gardener enquired about the whereabouts of Buddha, and, hear- 
ing of his great power from Andthapindada, presented the flower 
to the Lord. Instantly the lotus swelled out to the size of a carriage 
wheel, and stood over Buddha’s head. The gardener, astonished at this, 
asked instruction in supreme knowledge. The Lord said to A'nanda, 
“ This man is to become a great Buddha, Padmodbhava by name.” 

VII. — When the Lord was dwelling in the Jeta grove, the kings 
of North and South Kos'hala made war upon each other. Eaja 
Prasenajit came with a sorrowful countenance to the Lord, and begged 
him to bring about a peace. Whereupon the Lord proceeded to Benares 
where the king of North Kos'hala paid him a yisit. Buddha preach- 
ed before him the blessings of peace. His lecture had the desired 
effect. The king repented, and went to a monastery whore he rose to 
the rank of an Arhat. 

At the request of the Southern king Buddha lived for three months 
in his capital. The king bestowed on him the gift of a thousand 
pieces of cloth, and asked instruction in perfect knowledge. * 

The Lord said to A'nanda, “ The king will become a perfect Buddha 
under the name Vijais for this good work.” 

VIII. — ^When the Lord resided in the Jeta grove, two bankers of 
S'rS.vasti quarrelled with each other. Ope was a Buddhist, the other a 
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follower of a Tirthika named Parana. Each held his object of worship 
to be the most powerful. The king Prasenajit convened a largo 
assembly to settle their quarrel, and requested the disputants to worship 
each his own god. The flowers offered to Piirana fell to the ground, 
while those offered to Buddha flew like so many flamingoes (hansa) to- 
wards the Jota grove. The worshipper of Piirana, astonished at his 
great mistake, deserted the altar of his god and falling on his knees, 
asked &o. 

IX. — The ninth miracle is wanting. 

X. -»-Once upon a time Ajatas'atru defeated Eaja Prasenajit in a 
great battle. The vanquished monarch, overwhelmed with grief at 
this sad reverse of his fortune, shut himself up in one of the innermost 
apartments of his seraglio. On this, a rich banker of S'ravasti incited 
the king to go again to war by offering him a large heap of gold. In 
this second battle Ajatas'atru was made a captive. Prasenajit went in 
triumph to the J eta grove where the Lord was residing, carrying the 
captive in his train. There, before the Lord, ho generously set the 
vanquished king at liberty, 

Prasenajit did not forget the banker. He offered the man his 
throne for a week. During this week the banker-king had no other 
occupation but honoring the Lord and feasting his Bhikshus. At the 
expiration of his short reign, he fell at the feet of the Lord, and asked 
for supreme felicity. 

The Lord addressed to A'nanda, saying, “ This man will obtain his 
desired object. He will become a Buddha, Avayaprada by name.’’ 

XI. — The Lord was residing in a hamlet down the stream Ajera- 
vati, in S'rdvasti. The inhabitants of that place were all boatmen. They 
cheerfully entertained the Lord with a share of their frugal fare, and 
sat round him in a retired spot, listening to him with great attention. 

• From him the boatmen obtained each his desire. 

The Lord revealed the secret of his great miraculous power to 
those Bhikshus who were desirous of knowing it in the following 
words 

“ Once on a time a Buddha, Bhagiratha by name, reached the 
banks of the Ganges with two thousand Bhikshus, on a travel round the 
country. A merchant, who was ferrying his goods over the stream with 
a number of bis dependents, approached the Lord respectfully, helped 
him in crossing ovor the stream, and feasted him to his entire satisfac- 
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tion. I am that mercliant. I enjoy the supreme felicity by the virtue 
of my good works in my former existences/' 

^11. — Perambulating in the Kaurava country, the Lord one day 
reached its capital. There he summoned Indra and bestowed on him 
a quantity of sandal-wood from Gos'irsha. A few days later Indra, 
expecting favours from the Lord, anointed him with the sandaf, and feast- 
ed him with rich viands. Wondering at the submission of the gods, 
thousands of the Kaurava race flocked round him to receive his blessing. 
By his precepts every one obtained what he desired. 

The Lord addressed the Bikshus who desired to know the secret of 
his power, saying 

A great Buddha, Brahma by name, entered once the capital of a 
Kshatriya king, who prayed the Lord for staying there for a period of 
three months. During this short time, the king honored the Lord in 
every possible way. He offered him flowers, aromatics, incense, rich 
food, splendid robes and the sandal from Gos'irsha. 

0 Bhikshus ! I am that king ; by virtue of my former good works 
I obtain this pujd from the gods." 

XIII. — While the Lord was living in the Jeta grove a caravan 
of five hundred merchants missed their way in a sandy desert, and 
suffered greatly from the scorching heat of the meridian sun. Every 
moment their sufferings grew more and more intense. They prayed 
Varuna and others, but from none did they receive the least help. 
They then sought protection from Buddha. The Lord Buddha left 
the Jeta grove, and appeared before them. They welcomed him with 
ardent manifestations of respect. By the command of Buddha, Indra 
sent refreshing showers down, and fresh and delightful breezes blew from 
the south. The merchants, relieved of their sufferings, went to S'nivasti. 
There they obtained all they desired through the blessing of the 
Lord. • 

The Lord addressed the Bhikshus, saying ; “In ancient days Chan- 
dana, a great Buddha, went to the capital of a king. The king prevailed 
upon the Lord by his entreaty to honor his capital with a temporary re- 
sidence for three months. There was no rain for several years in the 
kingdom ; the ministers advised the king to bathe the Lord with per- 
fumed water. The Lord was delighted, and forthwith heavy showers 
of rain fell fronopthe clouds. I made one of those that poured the per- 
fumed water over the Lord's head." 
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XIV. — Once on a time the city of Nathakantha was desolated 
by a destructive epidemic. The suffering multitude prayed Indra and 
other gods for help, but to no effect. They then sought protection 
^om Buddha. He appeared among them from his then residence in 
the Bamboo grove (Venn-vam) in Raj agriha, and granted them 
relief. The Brahinanas of the place, grateful for the kindness of the 
Lord, listened to his preaching with great attention. They obtained 
all their desires through his lectures. 

The Lord revealed to the Bhikshus the real cau^e of his great 
power. ‘He said,'“ Chandana, a great Buddha, entered of yore the 
capital of a Kshatriya king. The king honored him greatly. I was 
that king ; my great power resulted from that great man’s blessing.” 

XV. — The Lord lodged in the Bamboo grove on the side of the 
tank Kalandaka. Ajatasatru, the king of that place, was a great 
hater of the Buddhists. He made preparations for an extensive sa- 
crifice. Brahmans came to the sacrifice by thousands, but none to the 
Bamboo grove. 

When the priests offered the oblation to Indra, the Lord, disguised 
in the form of that god, accepted it from them. People wondered at 
the visible appearance of the god, and came flocking to the sacred spot. 
To the great astonishment of the assembled multitude the Lord assum- 
ed his own form. Many turned Buddhist at this miracle and obtained 
whatever they desired from the great Lord. 

The Lord revealed to the Bhikhus the following ancient story. 
“ A Kshatriya king founded a splendid Vihara at the desire of Indra- 
dyumna, a great Buddha. 1 was that Kshatriya king who was blessed 
by Indradyumna.” 

XVI. — Ajatas'atru and Devadatta, two great enemies of the Buddhist 
faith, published a hostile criticism on the sacred books of that religion. 
•Thereupon Indra visited the Lord, and himself superintended tlie deco- 
ration of the Bamboo grove, which rivalled Vaijayanta. At this the 
people went in crowds to receive blessings from the Lord, in spite of 
royal prohibition. The king was at last obliged to revoke his decree 
against the Lord^s worship. 

XVII. — There were five hundred musicians at S'ravasti. The 
king had a great taste for music. Supriya, a master musician, applied 
one day for permission to play on the Vina before him. The king 
took Supriya to Jetavana. Supriya’s performance was quite charming. 
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But the Lord had, before this, from prescience of Supriya’s design, in- 
vited Panohasikha, the prince of heavenly choristers. Panchas'ikha now 
played on a Vina the staff of which was set with gems and rubies. Every 
one was ravished. Supriya and his tuneful band, knowing the eva- 
nescent character of all worldly excellence, invited the Lord to a sump- 
tuous feast, and solicited Bodhi knowledge. The Lord smiled, and said to 
Ananda ; ‘‘ These musicians will become Buddhas Varnas'varas by name.’^ 
Then he addressed the Bhikshus, saying, This my great power is owing 
to my merit in feasting and delighting Prabodha, a great Buddha.^^ 

XVIII. — When the Lord was at S^ravasti an adulterer wus led to 
the place of execution by an order from the king. Ilaving fortunately 
met the Lord on tlie way, the convict prayed him for his own life. The 
Lord sent Ananda to procure a reprieve from the king on the score of 
the convict’s betaking himself to a monastery. As a monk the adul- 
terer soon became celebrated for his piety and devotion. 

The Lord said to the Bhikslius : — ‘‘ In one of my former existences 
I was a Brahmana, Padas'ata by name. I gave Lord Indradhvaja an 
excellent dinner at that time. From him I got this my present power.” 

XIX. — When the Lord sojourned in the Bamboo grove, Bimbisara, 
the king of Magadha, approached him reverentially witli drums beating 
and cymbals sounding, led him in a pompous procession to the capital, 
and feasted him magnificently. 

The Lord said to the Bhikshus that in one of his former exis- 
tences he, as a king, had honored Buddha Kshemankara in a similar way. 

XX. — A rich banker in S'ravasti was converted to Buddhism by 

Maudgalyayana. He gratified the Lord by inviting him to a dinner of a 
hundred dishes of delicious viands, and prayed for Bodhi knowledge. 
The Lord smiled, variously coloured rays of light issued from his teeth 
as described iu miracle I. The Lord said to Ananda, “ This banker will ' 
become a great Buddda, Divyananda by name.” • 

XXI. — Travelling in Magadha the Lord stood one day on the 
banks of the Ganges. The Bhikshus beheld a large stupa at a littlo 
distance, and enquired to whose honor it had been raised. The Lord re- 
plied ; “Brahmadatta was the king of Benares in ancient times. 
Being childless he worshipped many gods. Once he found in his gar- 
den tank a boy marked with all the 32 signs of greatness, born in a lotus, 
and seated on its seed vessel. He picked the boy up, and had him edu- 
cated as his own son. At every step the boy took, lotus flowers issued 
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from his feet and instantly withered and decayed. Kas'yapa instruc- 
ted him in divine knowledge. He left the world, and, becoming a her- 
mit, obtained supreme felicity. 

^ XXII. — As the Lord was passing one day through a street of 
S'ravasti, a boy fetched a full-blown lotus from a gardener in the bazar, 
and threw it upon the Lord's lierid. The Lord smiled and said, For this 
deed of merit this boy will become a great Buddha, Padmottara by 
name.’' 

XXIII. — The wife of a sea-faring merchant vowed that she would, 
on the safe and speedy return of her husband, present to the .-hrine of 
Vishnu, a golden wheel. On his arrival, true to her vow, she proceeded 
straight to the temple, but met the Lord Buddha in the midway. 
Observing him marked with all the 32 signs of greatness, she offered 
the wheel to him. The Lord smiled and said, On her attainment to the 
Bodhi knowledge, she will become a great Buddha, named Ohakrantara. 

XXIV. — On arriving before a large stupa, the Bliikslms in his re- 
tinue enquired of the Lord, to whom was the old stiipa dedicated ? The 
Lord replied, to Das'asdras. The gardener of a king named Brahmadatta 
found a little urchin one day on a lotus flower, apd presented it to the 
king. The kin§ narnod him Das'as'iras. On arriving to majority, he 
left the king, and became a hermit. As fire expires when fuel is cou- 
sumed, so he obtained utter annihilation. 

The Blukshus enquired about the merits of Das'as'iras. The Lord 
replied that in one of his former existences Das'as'iras threw a lotus 
flower on Buddha Vipas'chit. From that Lord ho obtained a boon, 
dissevering tlio bond of transmigration. 

XXV. — A rich merchant of S'lavasti, considering the evanescent 
character of all worldly happiness, determined to buy the goodwill of 
"the Lord at the sacrifice of everything else. The Lord prophesied that 
{yhe merchant would become a great Buddha, Siikshmatvak by name. 

XXVI. — The next merchant who obtained the Lord’s favor was 
prophesied to obtain the name of Sitaprabha on his attaining nirvana. 

XXVII.— The boatman who ferried the Loi’d across the Ganges in 
^ one of his numerous travels in Magadha was blessed to have the name 
Samsarottarana when he should attain supreme felicity by the teach- 
ing of the Lord. 

XXVIII. — A girl one day decked the Lord’s feet with red sandal- 
wood paste. When ho went on his begging tour, the whole city of 
4 
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S'ravasti was reddened with tlie paste. At this marvellous display of 
the Lord^s power, the girl, on her knees, prayed for Bodhi knowledge, 
which the Lord granted her. She became a great lord, named Dharma- 

d^na. # 

XXIX. — A gardener presented the Lord at S rdvasti with a pil- 
grim’s staff. The Lord took it, and planted it in the earth. Forth- 
with it swelled to the size of a big banian tree, covered all over with 
beautiful green foliage. At this miraculous power of the Lord, tho 
gardener, &c. &c. II is name was to bo Nirmala. 

XXX. — A band of intoxicated revellers was dancing and singing 
in a street of SVavasti. The Lord presented himself among tliera. 
Their riotous indecent songs cliauged at once into hymns in praise of 
the Lord. They threw blue lotuses on his head. Those flowers rose 
up in the air and there formed a rich parasol. At this marvellous display 
&c. They were each to be named Balgusvana on attaining Bodhi 
knowledge. 

XXXI. — At one time tho Bhikshus suffered greatly from an 
epidemic of jaundice. They enquired of the Lord the cause of suqh 
Buffering. The Lord, said : — “ The people of Benares laboured under 
this very same disease in the reign of Padmaka. The pliysicians, unable 
to relieve the jaundiced by the medicines they had, advised them to bring 
a Eohita fish of a particularly largo size. But this fish was nowhere to 
be found. The king, who loved his subjects greatly, unable to behold 
their sufferings, vowed to give up his life. He abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son, leaped from the terrace of his palace, and died. On 
his death he became a big Rohita fish. By the use of its flesh, every one 
obtained a thorough cure. After this the Rohita fish addressed his 
subjects in the following way : ‘ Come, 0 my people, I will teach you 
the excellent Bodhi knowledge, by which you will obtain nirvana/ 
They said ‘ You took for us so much pains, therefore when you beoom *0 
a Buddha we will become your disciples.’ ” 

XXXII. — The Lord taught the doctrine that merit results from 
giving alms, and that a meritorious man can work miracles. gave , 
the following as an instance : 

Once upon a time, the kingdom of one Brahmadatta being stricken 
by a severe famine, he numbered his people, weighed the grains in the 
country, and made it a rule that every one should get only one mouthful 
of food a day, only the king getting two. A Brahman, who was not 
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included in the census, demanded his portion. The king gave up half his 
share. Then Indra in the disguise of a Brahman came to demand 
his share. The king, even at the risk of his life, gladly offered 
i<^ to him. Indra greatly delighted, sent down a heavy shower of 
rain. 

XXXIII. — Dovadatta sent assassins to tlie Jetavana grove to kill 
the Lord. The Lord received the murderers very hospitably. The 
Bhikshus wondering at this, the Lord said : — “ Bramhadatta, king of 
Benares, had by his queen Durmati an only sou Dhannpala by 
name. 4)iirmati, full of anger, envy and malice vowed one day, 

‘ If I take anything in tho king’s househol 1 I shall drink my 
sou’s blood by cutting his throat.’ At the nonfuifilmont of the vow, 
the king in wrath commanded her to keep her word. The child 
cried pitiously in the agony of death. But tho cruel mother would not 
relent. I am that Dharmapala, and this Devadatta is that Durmati.’’ 

XXXIV. — ABhikshu, wl^ wanted to mend his nether garment, wept 
bitterly, not being able to thread the needle, lie cried : “ Who is there 
desirous of merit ?” The Lord said he wanted merit. The Bhikshu, won- 
dering, said, “ 0 wonderful! wonderful 1 tho Lord, wlio is a great Buddha 
himself, still tlifrsts after merit.” Tho Lord replied, there was a king, 
Sibi by name, who gave diflferent parts of his body for the benefit of 
small animals. To Indra he gave his eyes. At this, Indra granted 
him the Boelhi knowledge. 

XXXV. — A king of Benarc'S had a Yaksha for his spiritual guide. 
The Yaksha demanded for his food the flesh of the king’s son. After 
much lamentation the king submitted to his demand. The cruel 
Yaksha then wanted to devour tlie queen. She too was sacrificpd for the 
gratification of the spiritual guide. Then tho king had to olfer his ownself 
' a victim to the unappeasable appetite of the Yaksha. When the king 
had already promised his own body, the Yaksha taught him the follow- 
ing verse — ‘‘ Grief is always caused by our dear ones ; we fear for thoir 
mishap. He who has none to love lias none to fear or to grieve for.” 

^ The«iklng, in meek submission, said, Do, Oh lord, as you like with my 
body.” But he was agreeably surprised to find the Yaksha transformed 
into Indra, who held the prince in one, and the queen in tho other, hand, 
and restored them to the king. 

0 Bhikshus ! I am that king, Auauda is the sou, and Yas'odharfi 
is the queen. 
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XXXVI. — Buddha, when preaching the doctrine of filial love and 
obedience, narrated the following story by way of illustration : 

“ When Maitrakanyaka was a mere child, his father, a rich mer- 
chant of S'ravasti, went to sea and died by shipwreck. On arriving (d 
majority Maitrakaiiyaka enquired of his mother about the profession 
of his father in order that he may betake to it. His mother, unwilling 
to tell the truth, lest she should lose her son too in the sea, deceived 
him by saying his fatlior was a menial servant. 

“ Maitrakaiiyaka took to that profession, and earned four karshapa- 
iias. Next he turned a dealer in spices, and gained eight karshapanas. 
On the first day of his career as a gold inorchant lie obtained 10 karshapa- 
iias, on the second 32. All these earnings he made over to his mother. 
But on being apprised of the tiue profession of his father, he determined 
to start on a nautical expedition, and when liis mother, with tears i>i her 
eyes, came to dissuade him from^iis purpose, ho kicked her, and bid her 
be gone. At sea, a sea-uionster (Makara^^broke his vessel to pieces. He 
saved himself on a plank, and wandered in a state of utter destitution 
in the city of Eamanaka. Ho was, however, taken up and hospitably 
entertained by four Apsarusas, with whom ho remained for several years. 
Then travelling sou tli ward ho was met by a company of eight 
Apsarasas. By them he was whirled in a giddy round of pleasures for 
years together. Travelling again in the same direction he fell in with a 
band of sixteen Apsarasas, who also tried their best to make him happy. 
On the fourth time he was welcomed by a troop of thirty-two Apsarasas, 
who too spared no pains to make him joyous. These enjoyments he 
derived as a reward for having made over his earnings to his mother. 
But on the fifth time he happened to find himself in a city of iron. 
On entering it, a big burning iron wheel began to revolve over his 
head, from that time blood and pus became his only food. In this man- 
ner he remained there for sixty -nine thousand years. These pains wer6 
owing to his kicking and disobeying his mother. Then he determined 
to hold that iron wheel on his head for ever, that otliers may not suffer 
the same pains. Just at this charitable thought the wheel went up seven 
times the distance- of the nether region and left him free. 

“I am, 0 Bhikahus! that Maitrakanyaka.’’ 

XXXVII. — The Lord persuaded by his lectures the son of a rich 
banker to go to a hermitage, and lead a solitary life, unknown to the 
, public. The Bhikshus enquired of the Lord the reason for this. The 
Lord said ; — 
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In days of yore, there lived in a mountain-cave a sage with no 
other companion than a hare. The hare, coming to know, one day, that 
the sage was about to leave the place on account of a draught, 
requested him to postpone his departure till the next morning. The 
sage consented. The hare kindled a fire and was on the point of jump- 
ing into it, when he, out of love to the poor creature, promised 
to stay there even at the risk of liis life. The hare, well pleased, turned 
his eyes towards heaven, and prayed Indra for rain. Forthwith there 
was a heavy shower of rain. The sage asked the favor of becoming 
the hare’s disciple, when it should attain the rank of a Buddha. 

The Lord said, “ I am that hare, and the banker’s son is that sage.” 

XXXVIII. — The Lord made no distinction as to proper and impro- 
per times in preaching the truths of religion. One day he preached while 
cleansing the Jetavana with a broom in hand. The Bhikshus admired 
his unwearied labour in the cause of tllith. The Lord said 

Subhashitagaveslh, tlio son of Brahmadatta, ascended the throne 
of Benares, and ordered his ministers to search for good news [subha- 
shita or gospel]. Indra, in the disguise of a Yaksha, brought him one. 
On the king’s asking for a second, the false Yakslia made the king’s 
falling or jumping into a fiery ditch heated by burning fire for seven 
days and nights, a condition of telling it. The king abdicated his 
throne in favour of his son, and, coming to the brink of the fiery lake, 
jumped into it. Forthwith it was filled with cold limpid water. 
Indra throwing off his disguise, taught him the following Gatha : 

“ ‘ Walk in the path of duty ; do good to your brethren ; and work 
no evil unto them. He, who confers a benefit upon a man, is lodged 
comfortably both here and in the next world.’ 

“ 0 Bhikshus, I am that Subhiishitagaveshi.” 

XXXIX. — One day the Lord entered the city of S'ravasti with his 
alms-dish in hand. A Brahman, approaching him, drew a circle round 
where he stood, and cried, “ Gautama, you should not cross this line 
until ypu have counted down five hundred karshapanas to me.” The 
Lord, seizing this opportunity to point out that good and evil deeds never 
go unrequited, obeyed the Brahman. The news of this event went round 
the city. Many, even gods, offered their purses to the Lord’s service ; 
but he accepted none. At last when Anathapmdada paid his ransom, he 
made no objection. The Bhikshus asked, if Audthapindada owed the 
Brahman the money just paid. The Lord said, “ The eldest son of 
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Brahraadatta went to his villa in the spring. There th^ minister’s son 
^played at dice with another, betting five hundred karshapanas. He lost 
the wager ; but did not pay tlie man as he ought to have done. I am 
the king’s son, Anathapindada, the minister’s son, and this Brahm^in 
is the winner at the play.” 

XL. — The Lord, while residing in the Gymnasium of Kiisl, ordered 
A'nanda to raise a platform commencing from the north, saying, that was 
the day for his nirvana. Subhadra, a traveller of Kds'i^ had obtained 
supreme felicity from the Lord’s teaching. From Subhadra the athletes 
of the place obtained the religion of Buddha. While lying on that plat- 
form the Lord revealed to the Bliikshus tlie following story, showing his 
relation with Subhadra and tlio atldetes of the place. 

“ A certain king tracked a h(‘rd of deer in a cave, and aimed at 
them. Tiio lord of the lierd jumped into an impetuous stream and 
ferried over on his back one byl^one the deer. He did not rest un- 
til all were on the other side, although in so doing he was scratched all 
over by the hoofs of his burden, and blood flowed copiously from his 
back. I am that lord of the herd, Subhadra one of the herd, and the 
athletes are the other members of the flock.” 

The Bliikshus then enquired about the merits of Subhadra which 
raised him to such an emiuence. While Lord Kas'yapa was on his way 
to nirvana, his nephew As'oka was living at a great distance. 'Unable 
to see his dear uncle in his last moments, As'oka gave vent to loud 
lamentation, A silvan deity, taking compassion on the boy, carried 
him to Kas'yapa by his power as a god. There both of them obtained 
valuable lectures from the Lord. The sylvan deity became an Arhat. 
Now he personates Subhadra. 

XLI. — When the Lord was in the bamboo grove, Maudgalyayana 
and S'^riputra, moved by the sight of the dreadful sufferings of a ghost, 
enquired its cause from the I^ord. The Lord said : ‘‘ A consumptive 
Buddha was advised by his pliysiciaus to use sugarcane juice. He 
entered the house of a rich banker of S'ravasii, and begged of him for 
some of the juioe. The banker ordered his servant to see the Lord sup- 
plied. The wicked servant half filled a vessel with urine, then poured 
a quantity of sugarcane juice into it, and presented it to the Lord. 
For that one misdeed, the servant sufiers this torture.” 

XLII.— Maudgalyayana enquired the cause of the terrible torture 
of a ghost, whom he saw convulsed with pain at the crematiou ghat. The 
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Lord said : ‘‘ the Lord Kas'yapa was at Benares, the wife of a 

house-holder was very ill-natured. A beggar one day asked alms of her. 
She bound him hand and foot to a prop, and gave him a good thrashing, 
^e now suffers for her sins.’’ 

XLIIL — On another occasion the Lord gave the following account 
of the sufferings of a ghost. 

When the Lord Kas'yapa was at Benares, a Bliikshu asked a palm- 
ful of water from a girl who was carrying a pitcher of water. She re- 
plied “ Even if you die, Bliikshu, I won’t grant yon a drop.” It is she 
who no\w suffers. 

XLIV. — The history of another ghost who was at Gridhrakuta as 
given by the Lord is this — 

Advised by physicians to take sweetmeats, a Buddha entered the 
house of a rich Brithman. The Brahman charged his wife witJi tlie 
entertainment of the lord. She gatre him a dish of night-soil co- 
vered over with rice. She now feels the consequences of her wicked 
act. 

XLV. — While the Lord was residing at Ilajagriha, there were five 
hundred who hovered over tlie city in whirls. Tiioy fell in with Maud- 
galyayana on hi% way to the city, and addressed him thus : — 

Know, holy man, we were five hundred bankers of Rajagriha. 
We gave no alms, we tlirow impediments in tlie ways of other’s charity, 
and we accused innocent pei>:ons of holding communion with evil 
spirits. Tht3 result is, tliat we suffer infernal torture. We have our 
relatives in the city. Will you, holy man, reipiest them to feed the lord 
'Buddha for our sake. Thereby alone can wo escape those torments.” 
The relatives complied with their rec^uest. The Lord preached the trans- 
cendental doctrines of his faith, and the ghosts wore ghosts no more. 

XLVI. — The mother of Uttara, a shopkeeper of S'ravasti, was very 
miserly and ill-natured. After her death Uttara turned a hermit. The 
spectre of his mother appeared before him, and revealed to him her 
terrible sufferings. Uttara wept bitterly, for he loved his mother tender- 
ly, feasted the Lord with rich viands and rescued his suffering mother. 

XLVII — Ananda enquired one day the reason why a goblin, 
which he had seen, suffered so tremendously. The Lord said, “ Lord 
Kds'yapa preached at Benares. Induced by his lecture a banker’s daugh- 
ter forsook the pleasures of the world. But her education was defective. 
She became conceited, she contemned the learned, and shut her eyes from 
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the wise. For these three reasons, she became a hobgo^in ; bad smell 
issued from her body, and she lost the use of her eyes.” 

^ XL VIII. — A banker of S'ravasti, though a follower of the Lord, died 

very conceited owing to the defect of his training. When the Bhikslijjs 
disposed of his dead body, they found him transformed into a goblin. 
They requested the Lord to preach for the benefit of the conceited ghost. 
The banker ghost, by training his mind, rose to the ohiefship of the 
spirits. In this form he still used to come to listen to the Lord’s edify- 
ing speeches. He obtained great power ; the odour of his body rose su- 
perior to that of all flowers. 

XLIX. — Here is the reason of another ghost’s terrible suffering as 
given by the Lord. 

A banker had two wives. They were jealous of each other. One of 
them was in the family- way, the other contrived to mix a quantity 
of noxious drugs with the food of her rival. The miscarriage, as de- 
signed, took place. The guilty wife then swore before her relatives, If 
I have had any hand in this foul deed, lot god turn me to a ghost that 
eats her own son.” She has now been turned to a suffering spirit. 

L. — The miracle of Jambala, vide p. 12.. 

IjI. — A rich banker of S'ravasti was very miserly. He heaped his 
gold in his garden where he lived. After his death, a black serpent, at 
whose very sigiit men lost their lives, took possession of the heap. 
Birabisara, the king, knowing this, solicited the Lord for the disci[)line 
of the serpent. The Lord preached before the serpent and convtu'ted 
him. He became a Hevaputra. 

LII, — A Brahman’s son, Chandra by name, lived close to the 
premises of Anathpindada, with whom he often went to hear the Lord 
preach. Dying a premature death, he became a Devaputra. One day 
the Devaputra found a Brahman in the cremation ghat bewailing the 
Joss of an only child who still lay lifeless in his lap. In the disguiso 
of a Eishi the Devaputra consoled the mourning father, and induced him 
fco receive the lessons of fortitude from Buddha. By him he was 
initiated to the true faith. This Brahman was the adulterer of Benares 
(p. 14). Chandra was his son. The adulterer’s son saved his father’s 
life when he was sentenced to death as a thief by sacrificing his own 
life. 

LIII.— A banker’s daughter covered the Lord, when entering the 
city to receive alms, with three sal flowers. Then she climbed up a tree 
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for more of tjienii She fell down dead, and was instantly transformed 
into a Devaputri, She listened to the Lord’s preachings and, tearing 
the mountain of this existing body with the adamantine weapon of 
knowledge, obtained the fruit of being burnished with ears.” 

LIV. — Rija Bimbisara, receiving the knowledge of truth from the 
Lord, had built a big stupa over the Lord’s nails and hairs in his 
zenana, and his maids cleansed the place every day. When AjSta- 
s'atru obtained the throne by parricide, he prohibited the fen* ales to 
sweep the stupa on pain of death. S'rimati, a female slave, caring not 
at all fof her life, washed it neatly and lighted it with a row of lamps. 
The king, in great rage, ordered her to the place of execution. After her 
death, she, as a Bevaputri, appeared before the Lord in the Bamboo 
Grove, and, ‘‘ cleaving the mountain of human misery by the thunder- 
bolt of knowledge,” obtained all that is desirable. 

LV.‘ — Anathapindada obtained permission from the king to solicit 
alms for the Lord, for the beiiefit of the whole population of the city. 
On an elephant rode the patriarch, receiving metallic vessels, bracelets 
aud-otljer ornaments as alms from his neighbours. A poor woman, who 
had an only cloth, threw it over the elephant from beliind a hedge. 
The beggar know instantly v/hat the matter was, and bestowed on her 
rich presents. She went to the Lord and received the knowledge of 
truth from him. 

LVI. — When Buddha was putting up at S'ravasti, Raja Bimbisara 
of Rajagriha grow impatient at his absence. The omniscient Lord, per- 
ceiving* this, started for Rajagriha at once. But he was detained for one 
night by the entreaties of a parrot in a forest. Apprized of the Lord’s 
residence in the wood by the intelligence furnished by the parrot, Bim- 
bisSra, followed by the whole court, came out to receive him. Every one 
was highly delighted by the Lord’s lectures. The parrot, fixing his 
mind on the Lord, died and turned a Dovaputra. From heaven ho 
regularly attended the Lord's teaching, and thus “cleaving the bond 
of human misery by the sharp knife of knowledge,” obtained the highest 
bliss. 

LVII. — While the Lord was at Rajagriha, Anathapindada reques- 
ted the king Bimbisara to send an ambassador to the Lord, inviting him 
to S'r^ivasti. Ho preached at that city. The messenger fixing his 
mind &c. 
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LVIII. — Journeying through different countries, the Lord entered 
a piece of forest where dwelt five hundred herds of buffaloes. A wicked 
animal ran at the Lord. To avoid the danger he created five lions. The 
buflalo fell submissively at the Lord^s feet. The Lord took pity on the 
poor creature, taught him the sublime truths of the Buddhist faith. All 
impressions, he said, are transient, the soul has no attributes, the peace 
is nirvana. The buffalo became a Devaputra, &c. 

LIX. — Devaputra XJpafishada obtained the fruit of being fur- 
nished with ears by constantly attending the Lord in the Jetavana grove 
with five hundred of his men. 

The Lord gave the following story to his Bhikshus, pointing out 
the merits of the fortunate god. In this w^ry Kalpa Kas'yapa Buddha 
lived at Benares. Eaja Krika, in a splendid procession, proceeded 
to pay a visit to the Lord. The Brahmans, burning with the ambi- 
tion of becoming as great as Krika, asked the Lord to point out to 
them a way by which they could obtain all they desired. The Lord 
said, ‘‘ By the holy fast called Ashtanga.” They kept the fast. One 
was successful, he was born tlie sou of Krika. Another, failing, bpr»oni0 
a serpent. Hot sand fell incessantly on his body and tortured him 
greatly. He again kept the fast, and was this time more happy in 
the result. His next existence was as the son of a god. This Upafi- 
shada was the serpent. 

LX.— Hahsajataka miracle, given in the Bodhisattva Avadana. 

LXI. — Suvainabha, or the golden-coloured, the son of a rich S'akya, 
frequented the pipul-tree grove. In pursuance of the Lord’s teaching 
he betook himself to a hermitage and attained the rank of an Arhat. 
The Lord said, in the ninety-first mundane period a Buddha, Vilias'yi by 
name, lodged in the capital of Baudhumat. After ho attained nirvana 
the Eaja yaised a stupa to his honor. A householder, finding a golden 
coloured image in the stupa, ornamented it with earrings, and prayed for 
having a Buddha for his preceptor, and becoming as beautiful as the 
golden image itself has that householder been born as Suvarndbha. 

LXII to LX XI. — All relate to men who attained Arhatships for 
- their merit in ornamenting, clearing, and repairing the stupa dedicated 
to the sage Vipasyi at the city of Bandhumati. 

LXXII. — A citizen of S'rdvasti had a daughter, Supriya by name; 
she was Jatismara, or one who remembered the history of her past exis- 
tences. She chanted gathds as soon as she was born. In her time the 
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country was stricken by a famine, but she feasted the Lord and the 
legion of his Bhikshus with food procured by the power of working 
miracles By the persuasion of the Lord she turned a hermit, and be- 
ef, me an Arhat. 

The Lord said, ‘‘ In this very Bhadraku Kalpa sho was the maid- 
servant of a rich banker. Lord Kas'yapa was then at Benares. The 
banker, her master, went with a full supply of provision to his country- 
seat ; from his store she bestowed a largo quantity on the Lord and 
was approved by the banker, lior fortune in this existence she owes to 
her good* deeds in her past.’’ 

LXXIII. — S'ukla was the only daughter of a rich S'akya at Kapi- 
lavastu. Many a prince sought the liarid of the rich and beautiful 
heiress. Unwilling to marry she obtai^ied her father's permission to 
betake herself to a hermit’s life. She gradually rose to be an Arhat. 

The Lord said, S'ukla in her former existence in this very Kalpa, 
entered Pravrajya at the instance of Kas'yapa. 

LXXIV. — Somd, the daughter of a rich Brahman at S'ravasti 
c ould remember all sho heard. Having become a liermit, she rose to 
be an Arhat. Her history was that in her former existence she forsook 
the world at the" command of Kas'yapa. 

LXXV. — On the day of Girivalgu-Sungama, a festival held at 
S ravasti, people crowded from all quarters to the city. Among others 
came Kubalaya, a natch girl, from the Daksliiiuipatha. She asked if 
tliero was any in the city that could surpass her in beauty. Being re- 
plied Gautama, a S'vamaiia,” she instantly repaired to the Jetavana, 
and there displayed her charms before the Lord. But by a miracle the 
Lord destroyed all her beauty, and turned her into a liideous old hag. 
She fell at the Lord’s feet, and ho gave her true knowledge. 

The Lord said, Kas'isundara, the sou of a Benares king, practised 
Austerities in a secluded grove on the Himalaya, A Kumar girl fell 
in love with him, and endeavoured to seduce him by her charms. 
Finding him proof against her fascination, and mortified at the neglect 
of one she loved, she became a disciple of the great Kas'yapa, That 
Kumar girl is this Kubalayfi. 

LXXVI. — The daughter of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, refused 
to give her hand to any in the crowd of princes that paid their court to 
her. At last when Lord Kds'yapa uc«me to live in the Rishipattana, 
she sought and obtained iustruotiou in the Bodhi knowledge from him^ 
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Some of her lovers wanted to carry her off by force. But she rose to the 
sky, and there displayed such miraculous power, that they all despaired 
of her hand, and went away. 

The Lord said, Kas'isundari obtained her powers by an intimafee 
attachment with Kanaka who flourished in this very Kalpa, 

LXXVII. — Muktamala of S ravasti was so named from the row of 
pearls with which she was born. She attained Arhatship by attending 
the Lord in company with a daughterdn-law of Anathapindada. 

The Lord said, a banker presented his wife with a pearl necklace. 
The wife gave it to Kiis'yapa, who was sojourning in Mrigaduva at 
Bishipattana in Benares. For that merit she was born with a row of 
pearls on her neck. 

LXXVIII. — The Lord w^#s at Kachangala. An old woman, 
hearing from A'nanda that the Lord was thirsty, approached him with 
a pitcher full of water. At the sight of the Lord her breast heaved and 
gushed and she felt the affections of a mother. The Lord said, Tliis 
kind woman was his mother in five hundred of his former existences. 
In one of her former existences she mastered all the myste^*V,\s. of 
dhyfina, acquired the knowledge of proper and improper application 
thereof, and rose to the rank of a female Arhat/’ 

LXXIX. — While the Lord was at S ntvasti, Prasenojit and Brah- 
madatta quarrelled with each other. During the progress of the war, 
Prasenajit begat a daughter, and Brahmadatta a son. They adjusted 
their differences on condition of their children’s marriage with each other. 
Arriving at age Kshema, the girl, expressed her desire of remaining a 
virgin and devoted to the Lord. Her father, alarmed, wrote to 
Brahmadatta to hasten the marriage. But Kshema fled to tlio Lord for 
protection. He examined her carefully, and, inslilling into her the 
knowledge of truth, raised her above the influence of vile passions. 
When the priest was just going to unite tlie young couple, Kshem^ ros6 
up to the sky where she displayed miracles. She came down thence, 
and with the permission of her father betook to hermitage. The Lord 
said, Kshemd in this very Bhadraka Kalpa delighted Lord Kds'yapa and 
obtained the boon of becoming the first among female disciples. 

LXXX. — Virupavadanam. Given in the Bodhisattva Avad&na. 

LXXXI. — Samudravadanam. Ditto. 

LXXXII. — A householder of S'ravasti had the mortification of 
finding all his children die as soon as they were born* He feasted the 
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Lord one day, and promised i£ bis next child lived to devote him to the 
Lord^s service, rfis next born was a long-lived one. The householder 
kept his word. Sumana, the boy, soon attained Arhaiship under the 
eijifying lectures of the benign Buddha. 

The Lord said, the high position of Sumana is due to his merit 
in feasting the Lord Vipas'yi, and in decorating the stupa raised over his 
tooth and nails. 

LXXXIIT. — For granting two* dinars at the stupa of Vlpns'yi the 
donor, Hiranypani a gambler, was born at S'ra\asii, with two dinars 
always in hand; when the coins wore removed they were instantly 
replaced by others. He frequented the Lord^s dwelling, and easily 
attained the high position of an Arhat. 

LXXXIV. — When the Lord was at S'ravasti the queen of Prase- 
najit gave birth to a son clad in the ochre vestment of an Arhat. No sooner 
was he born than he enquired whether the Lord was in that city. At 
the tender age of seven ho was raised to the dignity of an Arhat. 

The Ijord said, AVhen the son of Krika [ride siij^ra 1A\) wanted 
the ^ permission of his parents to enter a hermitage, they made him 
promise his return after ho had finished the study of the ^ three recep- 
tacles.^ lie canTt? back and taught his parents, lie obtained Arhatship 
which he so richly merited. 

LXXX V. — A pair of Yasbmitra^s teeth oozed out continuous streams 
of water. By frequenting the Jetavana he obtained Arhatship. 

The Lord said, in one of his former existences Yas'omitra, after 
entering the hermitage, supplied an old Bhikshu and his followers with 
water for a thousand years. The boon which he secured made him what 
he was now. 

LXXXVI. — Just as the Lord landed at S'ankasya, Upapatlika, a 
Bhikshu, received him with great honor. The Bhikshu was admitted 
ix^to the rank of Arhats. 

The Lord gave the following account of bis merits — Five Bhik- 
slius obtained true knowledge from Vipas'yi. One of them is this 
Upapadika. 

' LXXXVTI. — Sohhita, the son of a rich S'akya at Kapilavastii, be- 
taking himself to the hermitage, obtained Arhatship. 

The liord said, In Bhadraka Kalpa, Bija Sohhita erected a 
stupa over the hair and nails of Kraka dichhanda in his own capital, 
Sobhavati. On a festive occasion a brotherhood of friends proceeded 
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them, was expelled From the oompany. Deeply mortified, he afterwards 
made suflicient amends for his miseoiiduet. la another existence he 
obtained the favor of Kas'yapa, and, entering a mountain cave, cleansed 
the courtyard of a Buddhist stupa. 

LXXXYIII. — Kapphina, the young king of Dakshinapatha, liad 
18,000 young courtiers. Proud of this strong body of supporters, he 
insolently commanded the lords of* six cities, S'ravasti, &c., to appear 
before him. They, in alarm, took refuge with the Lord. The Lord, in the 
following terms, challenged Kapphina to come and light : If you are 
standing do not sit, come with as much speed as you can.^^ By wafting 
his magic wand aloft, he suddenly brought into existence an innumer- 
able array oF veterans of which lie took the lead in royal robes. But 
when Kapphina was about to engage, a voice from heaven decLared 
Obey the command of Buddha,’^ and he changed his mind. Tiie Lord 
instructed liiin in the Bodhi knowledge, and raised him to the rank ot 
an Arhat when he di^iiartcd this world. 

The Lord said, A merchant of Bandhuniati feasted Lord Vinas'yi 
and founded a Vihara for him in the 71st mundane period. This very 
man in his other exi>tence as Brabmadatta, king of Benares, gave 
wholesome diet to a Bratyaka Buddha who was ill, and raised a stupa 
t(^ his honor. For these merits he obtained Arhatship wlien living as 
Kapphina, king of Dakshinapatha. 

LX XX IX. — A warder of a fort at Benares once snatched a quantity 
of food from a girl, and subsequently, putting himself to much sulTcring 
from want of food, gave it all to a Pratyeka Buddha. The Buddiui 
showed him miracles. The man on his knees begged instruction in 
true knowledge, which was granted him. Born at S'ravasti, this man 
was named Bhadrika. He obtained Arhatship from S'likyamuni. 

XC. — When the Lord sojourned in a grove in the country of Sthuia 
Koshtaka, that country was under the rule of a king named Koravya. 
llis brothers son, Rashtrapala, was a handsome youth, endowed with 
perfection in every limb and feature. While roaming about in the grove 
one morning he beheld the Lord proceeding with his followers to the 
city to collect alms. The signs of greatness on the person of the Lord 
made a strong im])ression on the susceptible mind of tlie youth, who 
fell at his feet, and solicited conversion. The Lord, however, declined 
to comply with the request until the youth should obtain the permission 
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oi bis parents. This was, liowever, not easy of attainment, as his parents 
and their relatives and friends did not approve of the plan of the youth, 
^Idie yoidli, however, was resolute, and his importunity prevailed. lie got 
t4ie permission, was duly ordained, and raised to the rank of an Arhat. The 
congregation was surprised at this, and hogged of the Lord to explain 
how it was that Ilashtrapala, a youth horn in a royal family and possess- 
ing no preliminary training, should at once become an Arhat. The 
Lord replied that this was due to the accumulated deserts of good works 
done by him in former lives. Once on a time the king of Vldeha, defeated 
by his enemy, repaired to the wilderness, and, roaming about in great 
distress from tbir^^t, met a Buddha, and sought his protection. This 
protection was duly accorded, and the king regained his metropolis and 
worsliipped the Lord for three months, after which he begged that he may 
be able to acquire true knowledge. That king is now lUshtrapala and 
earns the fruit of his good work. Tins explanation, however, did nut 
sulhee to satisf}' the audience. The feeling seemed to be that the work 
was not enough for so high a reward as Arhatship. The Lord, therefore, 
cgntijuied. Again in the kalpa when human life extended to twenty- 
thousand years the Lord ICas'yapa sojourned in the Deer Park near Benares. 
At that time Benares was under the rule of Krika, a pious king, under 
whose just administration the country prospered in every way, abounding 
in men, animals, good crops and flourishing commerce. The youngest 
sou of this king paid a visit to the Deer Park at Kishipataiia, and beheld 
the Lord impressed with o'Z great signs and 80 minor indications of 
greatness, and resplendent with glory more brilliant •than a thousand 
suns put together. Deeply impressed by the sight, he fell at the feet of 
the Lord, and, sitting aside, listened respectfully to the religious dis- 
course which the Lord delivered. He then sought conversion, and Lord 
Kas'yapa was satisfied, and when the prince and his relatives sought his 
l^rotcction he had them duly converted. The prince planted an umbrella 
ill honour of the Lord. That prince has now been born as Rashtrapala. 

Again, Bbikslius, there lived in former times in the city of Benares a 
poor Brahman, who lived on tubers (MtUika JBrdhmana) , In order to 
collect tubers he used to repair to the top of a hill. On one occasion he 
there met a Pratyeka Buddha in distress, and did everything he could to 
relieve the distress by offering him all such refreshments as he could 
command. The Pratyeka Buddha beneiitted greatly by his attention, 
and offered him a boon for his good deeds. The Brahman begged that 
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lie may be devoid of all haman pasbioiis^ and his prayer was immediately 
granted. And the person who then was a poor Brahman living on 
roots is now born as prince llashtrapala. In his former existences he 
had undergone many trials and sufferings in the cause of true religic^i, 
to which he was always attached, and in return for it he is now born in a 
royal family and is endowed with so much personal beauty. And the 
ultimate reward of his devotion is that he is now come face to face wit h 
Arhatship, and acquired perfection in it. This shows that you should 
always avoid black acts, and betake to white ones which are sure at one 
time or other to bestow on you Ihcir much prized reward.^^ The Bhik- 
shus were greatly delighted by this narration. 

This is substantially the same with the story of the king of the 
Kaurava race which occurs in the As'oka Avadana [civie page 1 1). 
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No. B. 38. 

ArARIMlTATTTR-DH A'RA Nl. 

Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 7^3 inches. Folia, 22. 
Lines on each page, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 190. Character, Nowari, Appear- 
ance, old. Ih’ose. Generally correct. 

A m^rstio mantra and the praise thereof as a means of promoting 
longevity. The work professes to have been related by Buddha him- 
self, when sojourning at the Jeta Grove near S'ravasti, to Manjusri. 
The mantra consists of the following words : 

vi vj \J vj vj 

“ Om, salutation to tlio Bhagavat ; to the sovereign of endless life, 
wiscl*G"-».i and unfailing glory ; to the Tatliiigata ; to the Arhat ; to the 
perfect Buddha ; ^thils, Ora, to the soul of tlio virtue of virtues, the 
great virtue, the measureless virtue, the knowledge of measureless load 
of virtue ; and Om, to the possessor of all purified and pure duty ; to 
him who can rise to the sky ; to the scion of the naturally pure and 
righteous race, may this bo propitious.’’ 

This sentence is repeated a hundred times, and he who recites it, 
or writes it, or causes it to be written, or keeps it written in his house, 
or hears it recited, or promulgates it, or worsldps it with ojfferings of 
flowers, incense, aromatics, garlands, unguents, clothes, parasols, flags, 
bells, standards ; or wears it on bis person, is said to receive the full 
measure of human life. The work is reckoned among the simple 
Sutras ; but it is obviously a charm intended to be worn as an amulet, 
and must be of a comparatively recent date, — an imitation of the Hindu 
charms of Tantrio origin. 

.Beginning. I ^ 
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No. B. 40. 

BHADEAKALPA AVADANA. 

^5B^T^^T5! \ 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 15f X ^ inches. Folia, 23. Lines on a 
page, 8. Extent in slokas, 7,110. Character, Newari, Appearance, oli 
Verse. Incorrect. 

Thirty-four legends on moral subjects, related by Jayas'ri in reply 
to a query of Jinas'ri who wished to know some of the anecdotes related 
by XJpa Gupta, to his royal pupil As'oka. The scene of the second 
narrative was the Bodhimanda of Buddha Gaya, and that of the first 
the Kukkuta Garden referred to in the As'oka Avadana. 

ITpagupta opens his narrative thus : — “ When the Lord, after 
having obtained what he desired, thought of returning home, all the 
gods began to sing hymns in his praise. He taught them the sublime 
truths of his religion.” 

I. The first story is that of Tas'odharfi, the forsaken wife of 
Buddha. Suddhodana^s nephew, Devadatta, having been repulsed in 
his advances for her love, became her deadly enemy, and plotted several 
times to take her life. He accused her before his uncle, alleging that, 
unless she lives in guilt, how is it that when others become mothers in 
ten months from their first conception, she should remain big for eighteen* 
The king did not give credit to these allegations. Then he induced the 
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king to abdicate in his favour for twenty-one days, promising at the 
end of that period to fetch his son Buddha back to him. During these 
twenty-one days he tried every means in his power to put an end to 
T^sodhard’s life. He threw her into a tank ; but she was protected and 
sent to her father by the king of serpents who happened to be there at 
the time. This tank was long celebrated as Gopatirtha from pother 
name of Yasodharl Thrown into a blazing fire she was miraculously 
protected by the coldness which the fire suddenly assumed. Precipi- 
tated from a high hill, she was saved by the kindness of a big i^onkey. 
At the expiration of the appointed time Devadatta, unable to fulfil his 
promise, was imprisoned by the king ; but he was soon after released 
on the intercession of Yasodhara. 

At the end of six years Yasodhara gave birth to a child as ugly as 
ugly could be. He was named Virupa. Envious Devadatta taunted 
Virupa, by saying, “0 Virupa, do you know your father^s name? 
Buddha is gone these twelve years and you are at the age of six.’’ Ya- 
Bodhara consoled her son by saying, “ Your father is gone in the search 
of a desire-fulfilling elixir. He will soon return, and change your ugli- 
ness into beauty. Do not believe in what envious Devadatta says to 
you.” 

II. After a stay of six years at Dharmadvipa, Lord Buddha 
presented himself at Benares with five of his followers. His residence 
was at Mrigaddva in Eishipatana. There was at this time a band of 
thirty “ sons of Belial” who revelled in all manner of licentiousness. 
One of them lost his mother Bhadrangi who, in company with gods, 
came one day from the regions of bliss to hear the Lord's lecture. Bha- 
drSngi found these wicked people following two women of bad character ; 
she found one of them, Kas'ika going away, and took this opportunity of 
correcting the gay lotharios. She presented herself before them in the 
gtiise of Kds'ikd, and gradually and artfully led them to the Mrigadava. 
There she prayed the Lord to bring these wicked young men to the right 
path. Immediately after she rose to the sky, and thence said : “ If 
you are to come to me worship Tattagata, and renounce the path of 
1 evil.” Following Bhadrdfigi’s advice, they proceeded to the Lord, who 
instructed them in his faith, and touched them with his right hand. 
Forthwith, their heads were miraculously shaved, and their garments 
miraculously changed into yellow rags. They were then sent by the 
Lord as apostles of his faith. They travelled from place to place in the 
guise of students (Brahmaoh&ris), preaching the Buddhist gospel. 
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III. A company of professional saorlfioers of Benares, who were 

absent on a sacrifice at Vrinda, returned and found thirty old vaga- 
bonds reclaimed. They immediately placed themselves under the 
Lord’s tuition. The chief of the company was Luchira. v 

IV. There lived at Kus'alagram, inhabited by the Dronas, one 
Purna, a Brahman, who, induced by a celestial voice, proceeded to the 
Himalaya, and there practised austerities to obtain favours from the 
Lord. He made thirty-four disciples. With these ho proceeded to 
the Mrigadava. The Lord touched them with his right hand. Forth- 
with they were transformed into so many Bhikshus. 

V. Uttara and Nahika were the two sous of one Jayi, the family 
priest of a king of Tvarkata in the vicinity of Avanti. Uttara was 
versed in all the Vedas. Nalaka was a kind-hearted man ; he wandered 
here and there as a hermit, unmindful of his study. They were both 
sent for their eduoation to their uncle Driti, whose hermitage lay on the 
Vindhya Eauge. Hriti advised them to proceed to the Lord at Mri- 
gadava, where they were initiated in the duties of silent hermits. 

VI. Sabhika was a great controversialist. His mother was per- 
fect mistress of the art of disputation. Slie was educated by a Bhik- 
sbnni. She obtained the name of Maliudhi or great intelligence. By the 
merit of her good works she was cured of her bodily deformities for 
which she was exposed on her birth. She married one Vidyakara, only 
because she was defeated in a controversy with him. The fruit of this 
marriage was the great controveisialist Sabhika. Sabhika, after having 
silenced all his antagonists, proceeded to Mrigadava to measure his 
powers of ratiocination with the Lord. But on the first sight of that 
great man Sabhika fell on his knees, and begged him for instruction. 
By the Lord’s command Uttara gave him the definitions of Sambuddha, 
Arhat, Sramana, Brahmana, Snataka, Dvija, Vaidika, Vipra, S'rotriya 
Brabmachdri, Eishi, P arivrajaka, Muni, Tapasvi, Tati and Yogi. Within 
a short time Sabhika entered the hermitage. 

VII. The story of J as'odevi. 

VIII. The story of Grihapati Svastika. 

IX. After causing, on his way to Gana, a thousand boatmen to 
renounce the world, the Lord presented himself one day at the hermi- 
tage of the Kas'yapas. There he converted Fulvavilva K^s'yapa, 
Buddha Kas'yapa, Sarit Kas'yapa* and their nephew Upasena with 

* The names are differently given in other works, Urnvilya occurs for the first, Nadi 
for the second, and Gaya for the third. 
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their numerous followers to his own faith. He gave the following 
story of their former lives : 

Three royal brothers, Indraraja, Siuharaja and Bhadraraja, pro- 
ceeded once upon a time from Kaluga to Hastina, where a Tathagata 
made his appearance, in order to worship liim and receive his blessing. 
They invited him to their own kingdom, and on his death raised a Stupa 
to his honour. They begged of him the boon of ever remaining the 
servants of Sugata. They are now born as tho Kas'yapas.’’ 

X. Once on a time, on tho Lord’s entrance into the DharmSranya, 
seven hundred Eishis explained to him as many diiluroiit modes of 
worship. Tho Lord pronounced them all, without exception, to be false. 
He explained to them the sublime truths of his own religion. They 
all obtained Nirvana by accepting his creed. 

XI. Eaja Bimbisara heard one day his family priest teach the 
Dvdtrinsat lakshanas, or the 32 signs of Biiddliahood. From that 
time he became disgusted with the world, and panted for the knowledge 
of the true faith. Just at this time, the rumour of the Lord’s appea- 
rance ia the Jatavana grove reached bis ears. Ho resolved on an 
interview with him. Groat was his surprise wlien he found the great 
Eishi Kds'yapa sitting before the Lord, a convert to the Buddhist 
faith. By the Lord’s instructions the Eaja regained the ease of his 
mind, and entered on a course of virtuous administration of his 
kingdom. 

XII. Sariputra and Maudgalyayana were two foremost teachers 
among the early Buddhists. They were friends from their early boy- 
hood. They were both proficient in all the sciences of their day. The 
real name of SariputVa was XJpatishya. He was the last of the seven 
sons of a Brahman, Dharmapati of Naradagrama, near Eajngriha, by his 
only wife Sari. Maud gal ay ana was the son of Dhanyayana of Kelika, 
a village not far from Naradagrama. He was called Maudgal^yana 
because he was born in the Gotra or clan of the Maudgalayanus. 
They both were converted by the Lord himself, and both soon rose to 
high rank among his followers. Dirglianakha, the maternal uncle of 
Sariputra, envying the Lord’s great fame, came boastfully forward to 
silence the Lord by arguments ; but remained one of his most zealous 
partizans to the end of his life. Jeta, a Eishi, and A'nanda his friend 
were at this time made converts. Jeta presented the Lord a Vihdra 
which still goes by his name. 

XIII to XXXII* Short stories relating to the conversion of 
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various persons to the Buddhist faith by Buddha himself during his 
sojourn in the Jetavana grove. The converts were Kds'yapa, a rich 
Brahmana, Naradatta the nephew of Asita a Ejshi, S aktf a Brah- 
xnani, Padma her friend, seven hundred disciples of Eudraka, 
Eebata a Muni, Anathapindada, Purna and other * inhabitants of 
S'ravasti, When going to his hermitage in the Venuvana at Eajagriha, 
he appointed Purna at the head of the Sangha or Charoh of S'ravasti. 
While journeying through a forest, Buddha found a gang of robbers 
dividing their booty. The Lord, giving them an equivalent in gold, 
restored the stolen property to its owners. The robbers became his fol- 
lowers, and honoured him greatly when he lived at Eajagriha. 

XXXII. The Bhikshus enquired of the Lord how was it that his 
mother (aunt) Gailtami, though blind, was called Suloohana or per- 
fect-eyed ? The Lord gave the following explanation : A big white ele- 
phant was very fond of his mother. He migrated with his old mother 
from the Himdlaya to the Vindhyan forest where provender was easily 
procurable. Finding one day a travelling merchant in great distress, 
the kind animal took compassion upon him, and extricated him from his 
diiGSculties. That ungrateful wretch informed the king of Benares, who 
wa«» in search of a white elephant, of such an animal being available in the 
Vindhyan forest, a circumstance which led to the poor elephant’s being 
tracked and caught. He was conducted to the Eoyal Menagerie at 
Benares. For weeks together the elephant did not take any food, but 
shed profusion of tears. On being asked the cause he gave vent to his 
filial apprehensions. The king granted him release. He hastened to 
find his old mother, with his heart beating with apprehensions. He 
found her in the forest, blind with tears. On his arrival her eyes 
cleared up, and she got back her sight. I am that elephant, and 
Gautami is the old mother. 

XXXIII. The story of Nalini ; told in the Avad^na-kalpalata. 

XXXIV. Invited hy his father, Lord Buddha proceeded from Ve- 
nuvana to his capital. The king paid a return visit to his son at Ve- 
nuvana where he heard many edifying lectures. ^rOne of them contain- 
ed the following story : E^ja Sudasa of Benares had by a lioness a son 
named Sutasoma. When that son came to the throne he was in the habit 
of eating privately raw human flesh in the prison house. He was expelled 
by the nobles from the throne on account of this habit. Wandering in the 
forests, unattended and alone, he was met by his mother, the lioness, who 
carried him to celebrate a sacrifice of a hundred royal youths. After 
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ninet7»iiine piinoes bad been secured already, the ex-king went in 
search of Sutasoma whose adventures fonS the subject of another book, 
viz., Sutasomajditaka. The Lord said, I am that Sutasoma. 
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. Old No. 815.— New No. B. 42. 

. BODHI-CHAEYAVATARA. 

^rf^R^T^flTY*. I 

Substance, palm-leaves, 11 X 2 J% Folia 48. Lines on a page, 6. 
Extent in slokas, 1,100. Character, Newari. Date ? Appearance, old and 
smudgy. Verse. Generally correct. 

A philosophical disquisition on the duties appropriate to Buddhist 
monks. The work is in ten chapters. Its author’s name is not 
given. It opens with a dissertation on Buddhist disposition {Bodhi^ 
chitta). This disposition is of two kinds, one called Bodhi-pranidhU 
chittay or desire to acquire the true knowledge, and the other BodhU 
prasthdna-chittay or that disposition of the mind which obtains 
when that knowledge has been acquired. The second chapter treats 
of IshtopadeBhand or devotion to good work. This devotion is described 
to manifest itself in a desire to devote every thing good in this 
world to the worship 6f Tathagata and his sons. The third dwells on 
three topics, respectively called Ptmydnumoday Adhyesand and Ydchand. 

is the disposition to virtue, wishing ail creation to be free from 
pain and the troubles incident to existence ; the secondy supplication to 
all the Buddhas of every quarter for the enlightenment of the minds 
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of those who are immersed in pain ; the thirds to Jinas for the 

suppression of all sensuous dji^sires — to wrest the soul from the bondage 
of the flesh. These lead to active benevolence, to the administration of 
medicines to the sick, food to the starving, relief to the poor, and thj 
— all which promote the disposition to acquire the true knowledge. 
The fourth cliapter enjoins the devotion of the mind to the mandates 
of the Buddhas and their sons, whereby alone can liberation from the 
bonds of transmigration be acquired. The fifth is devoted to the means of 
overcoming all sensuous desires. The sixth to perturbations of the mind 
and the propriety of suppressing them, as also the cultivation* of for- 
bearance (kiihanU-j^dmmifd) ; and the seventh to active penance {Virya^ 
pdramitd) or the subjugation of the passions by active exertion. The 
longings of the organs of sense and desires having tlius been overcome, 
the eighth chapter, enters upon the subject of cogitation {DJiyuna-pdra-^ 
mitd) as to what is good and what is evil. Virtuous actions resulting 
from a desire to benefit one’s own self, are described to be vicious, as 
they are prompted by a longing for rewards ; this should bo suppressed, 
and good should be done for the sake alone of doing it. Never should 
one proclaim his own merits, nor the demerits of others. Such cogitations 
settle the mind to meditation of tliat which alono is true. The ninth 
chapter is called PraJim-pdramitiL It describes the nature of the true 
knowledge, and in doing so, two doctrines are discussed : 1st, Mdydrdda^ 
or that which ascribes every thing mundane to Maya or illusion ; and the 
2nd, SunyaUkada^ or pure nihilism. The last chapter expresses a desire 
that whatever fruits may arise from tlie discussion and practice of the 
rules set forth in the work, may be to the glory of Buddhist devotion. 

Beginning ^ I 

w if ^ I 

fqpqwgw qir?:u|q ^rT: II 

fwcq qrq?^ iiq|?r I 
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No. 13. 15. 

BODHISATTVA AVADA'NA. 

Substance, paper, 15 X 4}. Folia 205. Lines on a page, 9. Extent 
in ^lokas, 4,7S4. Cliaractor Newari. Date, unknown. Appearance, old. 
Prose and verse. Very incorrect. 

A collection of legends regarding the former lives of the Bodhi- 
sattva. They weijs related at S'ravasti by the side of tho tank Anava- 
tapta, by the Lord Buddha himself, in a series of lectures to his disciples 
■who composed the audience, tho subject of the lectures being stories 
illustrating the means of obtaining niokuha. After an eulogy on the 
extraordinary powers of Sariputra (Mudgalayana), the Lord gave an 
account of his ten sufferings, (See Bodhisattvavaddna-kalpalata,) and 
then recounted a series of stories each of which is called a Jataka. The 
stories relate chiefly to meritorious acts performed by Buddha in his 
previous existences. 

Subhdsa Jataka. In one of his former existences the Lord was a 
kijig, Snprabhdsa by name. lie was very irascible, and, in an angry 
moment, severely scolded an elephant driver, who in return spoke to him 
at length on the merits of charity, mercy, forgiveness, &o. This reacted 
on the mind of the king, who gradually began to long for Bodhi know- 
ledge. 

Vydghri Jdtaka. In one of his numerous existences the Lord re- 
sided on the mount Kuldchala as a hermit. There he found a hungry 
tigress looking with a wistful eye at her newborn cubs. To relieve 
the poor creatures from being devoured by their hungry parent, the 
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Lord determined to offer his own body to her. ,ITe let himself fall 
from a high precipice, to the valley where the tigress was, and expired, 
thereby saving the cubs. 

Ski Mtaka. As king of the Sivis the Lord, after bestowing the 
whole of his wealth on the poor, bestowed even his eyes to ludra, who 
begged them of him. Indra, pleased with his munificence, granted him 
heavenly eyes. 

Kulmasapindt Jataka. Kulmaspindi, king of Kos'ala, was none 
else tbAn the Lord himself. Ills maxim was that well-timed and well- 
placed charity is always laudable. A gift is never too small. 

8'reshthi Jataka. The Lord was a hanker. A Pratyeka Buddha 
came to his door to beg. The wicked Mara prepared a hell ’at the 
door, but the virtuous banker fearlessly passed through the hell, and 
gave his alms. 

Avisahyd s'rcs/iihi Jataka. In the course of an infinite number of 
transmigrations the Lord was once born a rich and munificent banker. 
Indra stole all his property except a scythe for cutting grass and a bit 
of string for tying bundles of grass. The kind man used to gather 
grass, and sell it to relieve his poor neighbours. 

* S'as'a Jataka, Once on a time the Lord transmigrated into the 
brute world, and became a hare. He used to lecture on moral subjects 
to two of his friends, one a jackal, the other an ape. Indra demanded 
food of him. Having nothing else to give he jumped into a blazing 
fire, and requested Indra to eat his roasted flesh. 

Agadya Jataka. The Lord was once born a rich Br^hma:^ of the 
name of Agastya. He practised austerities in an island in the Southern 
sea, where Indra used to come and beg the Rishi’s food and thereby 
deprive him of the means of sustenance. After four days the Eishi 
died of hunger. 

Maitrihala Jataka. The Lord was once born a most charitable 
king of the name of Maitribala. He gave away whatever was asked of 
him ; once he gave five portions of his flesh to five Yakshas who longed 
for human flesh, and asked it of him. ^ 

Vmamhhara Jataka. Visambhara was the prince of the Sivis. 
He gave away an elephant much esteemed by the Sivis to a BrShman. 
The Sivis complained of this before their king, the Prince’s father, 
who banished Yisambhara from his kingdojm. Visambhara went to 
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the forest with his wife and children, A Brdhman begged as gift the 
boys. He was instantly complied with. Indra then demanded 
Visambhara’s wife. Her too Visambhara gave away. Afterwards he 
\wis known as S'akyamuni. 

Yajiia Jdtaha. Kiug Tajna, or Buddha in a former birth, finding 
his kingdom afflicted by a drought, consulted the Brahmans as to the 
remedies for the evil. They advised him to perform a sacrifice. The 
king did not relish tho idea, because it involved the slaughter of a 
largo number of animals. He establislied alms-houses in every city, in 
every village, and in every street. 

S'akra Jdtaka. In one of his previous existences the Lord was 
born as Indra, and when the Devas had to fight with the Asuras his 
prowess alone^iwas suflScient to overpower the enemy. 

Brdhmana Jdtaka. The Lord was born in the family of a BrS.h- 
man. He went to a Guru who taught him many S'astras. The Guru 
orj^ed all his disciples to procure the Dakshina— tho fees due to a 
gum — by theft. All consented, except that boy. 

Unmadayanti Jdtaka. The Lord was the king of the Sivis. The 
maddening fairy-like beauty of Unmadayanti, wife of one of his minis- 
ters, captivated his heart. Some of his counsellors advised him |o 
possess her by force. But the wicked advice was spurned by the 
king. 

Siipdraga Jdtaka. The Lord was named Suparaga. He was a 
clever merchant, and expert man of business. In his old ago he, along 
with a number of other merchants, undertook a voyage to trade with the 
inhabitants of a coast named Bharu Kachcliha. He, with his whole 
fleet, was one night overtaken by a terrible storm. Suparaga fell on his 
knees and prayed and worshipped Sugata. Instantly tho storm blew 
over, the wind was hushed, tho sea was calm. The fleet reached safe 
fts place of destination, and the merchants onrioheddhemselves by very 
profitable trade. 

Matsya Jdtaka. Buddha was in the course of his transmigrations 
born a fish. He was the lord of all the fishes. He lived in a large an- 
cient pond. He instructed his fellow-creatures by his edifying lectures 
on charity, righteousness, &o. Suddenly one summer the water of 
the tank was on the point of drying out. The fish-king looked to- 
ward the sky, and made a vow, saying, I will never see the destruction 
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of so many of my friends.’’ On this Indra sent a heavy shower of 
rain, and filled the tank with water. 

Vartakapota Jdtaka, Once upon a time a forest was on fire. The 
animals of the forest fled towards every quarter. One crippled, wea^r^ 
wingless bird, unable to fly, solicited Agni to desist from burning. In- 
stantly the fire was quenched. The wingless bird was the Lord himself. 

Kimhha Jdtaka. In one of his existences the Lord was, under the 
name of Kumbha, king over the Devas. Finding his allies and his 
subjects much addicted to drinking, he rose up to heaven, and thence 
harangued them with the voice of thunder. The subject of course was 
Temperance. 

Aputraka Jdtaka. In another existence, the Lord renouncing the 
world delivered a grand lecture on the transitory character of every- 
thing worldly, in order to rebuke those who re-entered the world after 
adopting the ascetic state. He said~tho trouble of maintaining a 
family is a positive hindrance to Mukti. 

Visa Jdtaka. The Lord was born in the family of a BrShman. 
He had six brothers and a sister. All of them practised austerities. 
They were attended by only one servant girl. She gathered fruits, and 
d^ided them for the brothers and sister. Indra, for five successive days, 
stole the eldest brother’s share, in order to examine the imperturbability 
of his temper. He was a little moved on the first day ; on the second 
he suppressed his hunger ; from the third he had no desire for eating. 

S'reshthi jdtaka. Born in the family of a Brahman, the Lord was 
named S'reshthi. He went to a hermitage. lie baffled all the endeavours 
of his friends to bring him back to his home, by showing them by the 
clearest arguments that the highest pleasures are to be had only in a 
hermit’s life. 

Biiddhahodlii Jdtaka. The Lord was born in the family of a 
Brdhmaiji. He and his wife renounced the world together. Thev lived 
in the same forest. One day as the Lord, at the end of his austerities, 
was gathering dust at a beautiful spot, and his wife was repeating the 
meditative formula, in came a young king, who, captivated by the 
beauty of her person, at once ordered his servants to take her into his 
carriage. She cried loudly for help. Then coming to the hermit the 
king found him not the least agitated by the loss of his wife. He 
admired his firmness, begged his pardon, and restored him his wife. 
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llansa Jataka, In the series of existences from the lowest form 
of nnimalonlse to man, the soul of the Lord once entered the external 
cover of a king of the flamingoes whoflived at Mdnsarovar. He had 
« general as generous as himself, Brahmadatta, King of Benares, 
longing to have a sight of this virtuous pair, caused a splendid tank to 
be dug in the suburbs of his metropolis, which he had beautified at an 
immense cost. Ho issued a proclamation to tbo purpose that any bird 
coming to the tank would bo perfectly safe. Some of the flamingoes 
who went to Mdnsarovar were loud in tbo praise of the tank at 
Benares# The King of the flamingoes, with his faitlixul general, resolv- 
ed to pay a visit to the famous tank. But when floating on its waters 
the king bird was caught by men who w’ere kept on purpose by 
Brahmadatta? All his followers fled away at the time of his danger ; 
but his general followed him wherever they led him. Brahmadatta 
seated them on a splendid throne, welcomed them, feasted them, and 
granted them liberty. The flamingo discoursed long on the advantages 
of virtue, and then took his departure. • 

Maliahodhi Jdtaha. Again in another existence the Lord, under 
the name of Mahdbodhi, delighted his largo audience with religious 
discourses flowinlf smootlily from his lips. He travelled from countly 
to country, visiting many kings, and captivated men’s hearts by his 
eloquence, at once soothing and persuasive. He was a hermit of the 
rank of an Acharya. Men flocked to him by thousands. Some of the 
ministers of a King whom ho visited warned him to keep a watchful 
eye upon the man. “ He is a spy,” they said, “ come to deceive us by 
the power of his speech.” 

The King, thus advised, doubted the honesty of the sage. One 
day when the hermit came to his presence, the King did not salute him. 
The hermit, perceiving this change in the King’s conduct, attempted to 
go awaj. The King said “ Where do you go from us. Sir “ You are 
unfit for religious discourse,” was the reply, “ I shall go to the forest.” 
The King found it was no time then for detecting his knavery. He 
therefore allowed him to go, but requested him to come back after a 
while. The sage assented to this request. After practising in a forest 
four dhyanas and soon obtaining “ five experiences,” he returned to 
the King’s court. 

Many of the ministers came forward to refute the arguments of the 
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pious hermit. One of them said : Who can bo the uuthor of the 
color and fragrance of the lotus and the like ? This earth is the result 
of nature {svahhaca).'*^ Another said — “ It is impossible that this 
earth should be the result of an accident, and therefore have the wis« 
concluded that it must have proceeded from one who is absolute mind 
and felicity.’^ A third remarked, that the assumption of a single 
cause for objects of various nature resulting from diverse causes, is 
inconsistent. They must proceed from acts performed in previous 
lives, or attempts to do good would never be followed by pain. Another 
was of opinion that woods of various shapes, colors and qualiKes could 
not result from the fruits of works performed in former existences ; 
were it so, still woods destroyed do not again become woods, so the dead 
do not come to life again. Therefore we should seek happiness while 
we live.’’ The hermit, perceiving that the King was fond of illustra- 
tions, retired to his hermitage. There, by a miracle, he created a 
large monkey, took out its skin, and made of it a covering for his own 
body, and repaired to the royal presence. Every one accused him 
of killing a monkey, and laughed at his conduct. Why,” asked the 
hermit, “ if all this be cither natural or brought about by previous 
werk, I have done no wrong in killing a monkey.” 

After this argument, the King cared very little for the sophisms 
of the philosophers, but placed himself entirely under the guidance 
of the pious hermit. 

Mahdkapi Jdtalca, The Lord was once born a monkey, dwelling 
in a woody spot by the side of the Himalaya. A man, who had lost 
his way in the forest, while gathering fruits, fell from a lofty tree into 
a deep lake. The monkey, who was close by, rescued him by carrying 
him on its back over the steep precipice. At last weary with toil the 
poor creature fell fast asleep, appointing the man to watch him. The 
man wanted to kill the animal for its meat, and threw a stone at it, in 
order to effect his purpose. The sound of the stone broke the monkey’s 
sleep. It found from what quarter it had come. It rebuked the 
man gently, and showed him his way out of the forest. In a short 
time the man died of a loathsome disease. 

Sarahha Jdtalca, A Sarabha was chased by a king on horse- 
back. While crossing a deep ravine the king fell into it. The Sarabha, 
seeing the horse without its rider, immediately perceived what had 
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happened, and proceeded directly to rescue the king. This Sar^bha 
was Buddha in one of his transmigrations. ’ 

Euru JdtaJca. A man was carried down by an impetuous stream. 
He cried piteously for help. A golden-colored stag (Euru) rescued 
him from danger. He made the man promise on no account to dis- 
cover the place of the stag’s residence and let him go. 

Meanwhile the queen of the place had dreamt of receiving lectures 
from a stag as brilliant as gold. On receiving the promise of a largo 
reward, that very man now betrayed his trust, and showed the kin^ 
where the stag dwelt. 

The king aimed his shaft at the stag. But the animal neared the 
king of his own accord, and asked him who had shewed him the place* 
On finding the man to be no other than ho whom he had once rescued, 
the stag told the king of the man’s faithlessness. The king wanted to 
kill him, but the stag interposed. The king was highly pleased with 
him, took him home, honored him, feasted him, and received lectures from 
him. He taught the royal iamily lessons of high importance in the- 
true faiA, 

The stag wap none else than the Lord himself. ’ ■ 

Kapi Jdtaka. While bathing in a river a certain king found a 
very delicious fig (Ficus religiosa) floating down the stream. The 
king took it up and wanted to have more. He went high up the stream 
and found a big fig-tree inhabited by monkeys who lived solely on its 
fruits. One of them was seen sending the monkeys off from the sight 
of the royal army. The king, thinking him to be the chief, out with 
an arrow the branch on which he stood. He declared himself to be the 
king of the monkeys, and discoursed long with the king on man’s 
destiny and on virtue, charity, patience, penitence and so on. 

, This monkey chief was Buddha himself. 

Kshdnti Jdtaka. A hermit practised austerities in a wilderness^ 
A king came into that forest with the ladies of his house. One day 
while he slept, the ladies, in the course of their walk, came to the hermit’s 
grove. The hermit welcomed them, and extolled tho powers of 
righteousness before them. The king, seeing a hermit amidst the royal 
dames, flew at him in a rage, and cut two, of his fingers. Instantly 
he felt a burning feyer. The hermit was the Lord Buddha. 
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Brahma Jdtaka. Onco on a time the Lord, born in the regions of 
BrahmS, came down to earth and brought the king of Videha, who 
was ruining himself by associating with low companions, to the path 
of justice and virtue. 

Hastl Jdtaka. An elephant supplied with his own flesh, the food 
to a hundred men who were banished from their houses, and wore 
almost dying of hunger. This elephant was the Lord in one of his 
former existences. 

Sufasoma Jdtaka. Subhdshita, a Brahman, was* soliciting alms 
from Sutasoma, when suddenly there was a great uproar in thie female 
apartment. Sutasoma, asking Subh^hita to wait a little, went into 
the seraglio. King Saudasa {vide Avadana-s'ataka, story 89) got hold of 
him, and carried him away. Sutasoma remembered the promise he had 
made to Subhashita, solicited Saudasa to grant him a moment’s leave 
that he may grant some money to the Brdhman. After long entreaty 
Saudasa permitted him to go. Sutasoma, after redeeming his promise, 
returned as he had engaged. Saudasa, highly pleased to And the 
prince a man of his word, permitted him to ask four boons. The boons 
Sutasoma asked were the following : — 

That Saudasa should always speak the truth, leave the slaughter 
of animals, liberate all captive princes, and give up eating raw flesh. 

Though reluctant, Saudtisa nevertheless granted these boons. 

This prince Sutasoma of the Kaurava dynasty was none else than 
lord Buddha in one of his previous existences. 

Ayo Jdtaka. A royal youth once obtained permission from his 
parents to proceed to an hermitage. This prince was the Lord. 

MaJiisa Jdtaka. A buffalo, though constantly harassed by a wicked 
monkey, did not try to injure him. This buffalo was the Lord, 

S'atapatra Jdtaka. A lion, that had a bone stuck into his throat, 
went to a S'atapatra, who, pitying the sufferings of the lion, .took the 
bone out of his throat. Tho same lion, while devouring a large qaaa> 
tity of venison, was asked for a bit by the S'atapatra, who was at that 
time very hungry. But the lion gave him nothing. The S'atapatra 
was not the least moved by it. This S'atapatra was the Lord himself. 

After this story follows a few verses enumerating the different 
merits of offering various things to Buddha, as also of reading and 
of hearing read works on the Buddhist religion. 
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Beginning, t 

• ^ 5i3jsjig fl^ftfrrfti si^ 

^TtBIT ^^T3IfgT?Tlf5rsrT^Pq'iq II 

End. 3iin ^ sstKi ftw^sifinr stn-Ri 

jw^T 3)'5i | 

f ?ti^»iT w^JTT 

No. B. 15. 

BODIIISATTVA'VADi^NA-KALPALATA. 



Substance, joWow pa])er, 10| x 4i iiiflies. Folia, 152. Lines on a 
page, 10. Extent in s'lokas, 3,705. Cluiraetej’, Devanugan. Appearance, 
old. Verso. Very incorrect. 

A store-house of legends regarding Buddha’s former existences. 
It seems to bo partly a sequel to, aud partly a poetical amplification 
of, the work noticed under the last preceding No. It is called a ‘ tree 
yielding whatever is wanted of it,’ (kalpalald) and the metaphor is kept 
up in|he generic name of its subdivisions, which are called pallam or 
“ leaves,” and not adhyaffas or “ chapters.” The codex under notice is 
obviously incomplete, as it (3ommences from tlie 5Ist chapter or pallava. 
It appears, however, from the presence of an invocatory verse at the be- 
ginning of the chapter, and the absence of all such invocations at the 
beginnings of subsequent chapters, that the work was divided into two 
])arts, of which the first included 50 chapters, jmd the second 58, Each 
chapter contains a distinct story, illustrating a parficular moral maxim, or 
ad incidence in the life of the saint. The author of the work was 
Kshemendra, who had the title of Mahdhici or “ the great poet.” Ha 
was probably the same witli the autlior of the Kathd^sarit-sdgaray the 
archetype of Somadeva Bhatta^s Vrihatkatha, If this identification 
“be tenable, the date of the work would be the 5th century of the 
Christian era. 

LI . — Ten Sufferings. Lord Buddha, during his sojourn by the side 
of the tank Anavatapta, while giving an account of the former lives of 
8 
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g'&riputra and Maiidgal}’dyana, illustrated the maxim that ‘‘every 
creature must suffer from the effects of his works” by adverting to the 
ten mundane pains which he suffered. He said ; 

(1) . “ In one of my previous existences, when I had the nailie 

of Eharvota, I killed my half-brother at the instigation of my wife, 
Kalika : I have an ulcer on the top of my right toe as a consequence. 

(2) . “ As Arthadatta, a merchant, I killed one of my own calling, 

who was much opposed to my interests. The consequence is, that I 
have suffered from a sore caused by the prick of a cate(jhu thorn. 

(3) . “In another existence, as Chapala I threw away; with my 
own hand, the contents of TJparishya’s alms-bowl. This Up^rishya was 
a Pratycka Buddha. I have my alms-bowl always empty for that 
outrageous conduct. 

(4) . “ As Bliaradvaja, I falsely charged my elder brother Vas'ishtha 
with holding criminal iiiteriourse with a maid-servant, who was an 
anchorite ; and that is why Sundari has published a similar scandal 
against me in my present existence. 

(5) . “ As a Yaisya, Mrinala by name, I wanted to live wjth Bha- 
drd, a public prostitute, on the condition that she should not allow any 
body else to have connection with her. Finding her one day in 
the company of anotlier, in a fit of anger, I killed her. Consequently a 
Bhikshuiu has brought a false charge against mo in this life. 

(0), “ As Manthara, a Brahmana, finding one day my neighbours 
giving a splendid feast to Vipashyi, I railed at them, Paying, ‘ these 
stupid bald-heads should bo fed with barley and weavelled kodra ; they 
do not deserve rich viands/ I have now to live upon kodra and 
barley in consequence of those irreverent words. 

(7) . “ Born in ancient days as Uttara, I spoke ill of one Pudgala. 
I have suffered greatly for it, and had to lead a vicious life for six years 
in the present existence. 

(8) . “ There was a rich patriarch, Dhanav^^n by name, in the 
country called Karpata. He had a son named S'riman, Tikfamujsha, 
‘bitter-faced,’ a medical practitioner of the place, cured S'riman of 
various diseases, but obtained nothing for his remuneration. When 
S'riman fell ill again, Tiktamukha put a period to his life by adminis- 
tering a strong poison to him. I was that medical man, and for my 
treacherous conduct to S rimau, I suffer from spermatorrhoea in this life. 
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(9) . ln,another existence, as a fisherman, I took great delight at 
the sight of a large Ssh under convulsions of death from repeated strokes 
of the axe. I suffer from cephalgia in consequence of that demoniac 
conduct. 

(10) . Born as an athlete, I trenchorously put one of my antago- 

nists to death. I suffer from rh^matism for that deadly sin.’^ 

Rwhnamti AvacUna, The saint then related tlio following story : 
S'achipati, or Indra, once came to pay his respects to the saint, and, find- 
ing him smile, enquired after its reason. The Lord, recalling to his 
memory some ancient events, said : “ There was one Rukmavati in the 
city of Utpalavati; she found a young woman, ravenously hungry after 
delivery, just on tho point of eating up her new-born baby ; immediately 
Rukmavati cut her breast with a sharp knife, and offered it to the hungry 
mother. When news of this event reached the lieavens, Indra presented 
himself before that wonderful woman, and asked her if she had any 
agitation in her mind at the time of performing that superhuman deed ? 
She replied in the negative, which was of course true. Indra granted 
her a boon by whicli she wag transformed into a man. Soon after, the 
king^of the city breathed liis last, and the crown was offered to Rukma- 
vati, the newly m’ade man. His reign was tho happiest ever recorded 
in the annals of Utpaliiv^ati. 

‘‘ In her next life Rukmavati was born in tlie family of a rich 
banker. The banker’s son always thought deeply of the miserable con- 
dition of birds. Rinding no other way of relieving them, he proceeded 
to a cremation ground, cut his own flesh into minute pieces, and 
distributed them to the winged animals. A big bird plucked out his 
eyes. The pain was excruciating, but Sattvavara, the banker’s son, was 
all firmness. He discoursed with perfect composure on the evanescent 
character of everything human, and on tho great merit of charity. 

* “ He was again born as a great Brahma aa. In a short time he 
got the reputation of a wise man. Findiug a tigress on tho point of 
devouring her new-born whelp, he offered his own body, which saved 
the young tiger s life.” 

LII. — The story of Admapunya ; to be found in the Avadaua of 
that name. 

LIII. — The story of Subhdshitagaveski ; to be found in the Ava- 
daua S'ataka, S. 38, p. 20. 
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JjYSf —Satkamhadha Avaddna. When the Lord converted Push- 
yihi, a female ogre, a smile was seen on his lips. Indra, who was near, 
enquired after the cause of his smile. Tho Lord said he was thinking 
of some ancient events. In the days of yoro, there was a king namad 
Mahendra Sena in the city of Mahendravati. He Jiad a son Sattva- 
ushadlia by name. Diseased people frd!m different quarters of the globe 
used to come to him. They were invariably cured by his touch. After 
his death, wise people in the neighbourhood kept his corpse exposed near 
the border of a forest, where it was miraculously preserved from rotting. 
People still recovered their health by touching his corpse. 

The Lord said to Indra, “ a future king As'oka will erect a chaitya 
at the spot whore Sattvaushadha s body was preserved. I am that 
Sattvaushadha.” 

LV. — The story of Sarrandadii ; to be found in the As'oka Avadcina. 

LYI. — Td^hdna-^cuya Avaddna, Tho Lord was living at llingu- 
mardana, the king of which place had a groat veneration for him. One 
day the ministers of the king complained of a terrible snake, which lived 
on mount Pashaiia, and destroyed a large number of people every day. 
The Lord undertook to quiet tho serpent. He was perfectly success- 
ful. The serpent became a rigid Buddhist from that time. 

LVII. — Bdloh/ii Avaddna. There wore four stupas at Pasluina. 
The Lord erected a fifth ono himself. At Balokshi he induced a rich 
banker to erect a stupa, celebrated afterwards as Balokshiya stupa. 
The Lord converted Dambara, a Yaksha of the village Dambara, and 
Mallika, a Chandali of Bhanclalagrama. At Patala he made Potala, a 
follower of his creed, to erect a splendid stupa on his hair and nails. 
The Lord said to Indra a king Millinda will erect a stupa at Patala. 

LVIII.— Avaddna, The Lord was seen smiling at 
Pushkaldvati. Indra asked tho reason of his smiling. The Lord said 
there was a king, Punyabala by name, at Punyavat. One day when 
going to his villa he found by the road-side a miserable diseased old man, 
suffering greatly. Touched with pity the king established a hospital in 
his city. He used to inspect the cures effected by the physicians in 
his service. One day, on coming to superintend the hospital he found * 
a blind old man complaining the loss of his sight. On being apprised 
of the King’s presence, tho old man approached him and said, 0 king, 
if you could grant me your right eye I would recover my sight.’’ 
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Instantly the, king plucked out Lis eye. This old man was Indra. He 
threw off his di%uise, replaced the king’s eye, and granted him several 
boons. 

• LIX . — Kmiala Avadana. King As'oka of Pataliputra had many 
wives. His son Kunfila, by Padmavati, had peculiarly graceful eyes. 
Ilis eyes attracted the attention of TisLyarakslia, one of his numerous 
step-mothers : she becamo enamoured of him. But Kunilla was true 
to his wife Kanchanamala. lie rej^'cted with scorn the offers of a 
vicious step-mother’s love. Tishyaraksha detcriniiiGd to destroy his 
eyes, the causes of her shame. Kuiiala proceeded by order of his 
father to Takshas'ila to war against its rebellious governor. Anxiety 
on account of the absence of a dear son produced serious illness in the 
king. He suffered greatly, and it was only Tishyarakshii’s care that 
cured him. As a reward she was allowed to reign supremo for seven 
days. During these seven days, she wrote to the Ifoveruor of Taksha- 
s'ila to pull out the eyes of Kunala. That letter was intercepted. It 
fell into the hands of Kuiiula, who, honoring the command of the reign- 
ing enyoress, caused his own eyes to bo destroyed. Kdnchanamala, his 
wife, brought him back to tho capital. As'oka, who knew nothing of 
what had transpired, was ail in tears at the piteous condition of his son. 
People asked Kunala if ho boro any grudge against her who was the 
cause of his misfortune. Ho said No. I am (juito satisfied with my 
step-mother’s conduct.” His professions were all true, and because 
they were true, he got his eyes back, and they were even more charming 
than before.* 

LX. — The story of Ndgalcimdm; see Avadana S'ataka, S. 59, 
p. 34. 

LXI. — The story of Karsliaka, vide As'oka Avadana. 

LXII. — The story of Yadodhardy see Bhadrakalpa Avadiina, S. 1, 
p. 42. 

LXIII . — Pqypaldynna Avadana. In the town of Magadha there 
liyed a Brahman named Nyagrodhakalpa. His wife Suriipa gave birth to 
a beautiful son under a pippala tree. This son was named Pippalayana, 
or the son of a pippala tree. Averse to tho pleasures of the world, 
the son refused to marry. But on tho urgent solicitations of his father, 

♦ This version of tlio story is, iu several rc'<pcct3, different from what has been given 
in tho As'oka Avadana (vide aniey p, 11). 
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he produced a golden image, saying, if any one could proqjire him a girl 
as fair as the image, he would marry, well knowing no terrestrial being 
could equal the imago in beauty. After a long search, a friend of his 
father found Bhadra, the daughter of Kapila, possessed of the necessary 
qualification. Her colour was as bright as that of gold ; but she too 
was much against marriage, a circumstance which led Pippaldyana to 
accept her as his bride, becauso he knew full well that the duties of 
married life will never have to be endured by him. Pippaliiyana 
obtained Bodhi knowledge from the instructions of Kas'yapa, tlien dwell- 
ing under the shade of a sacred tree, Bahupatra by name. Pippalayana 
was afterwards celebrated under his patronymic as Maha Kas'yapa. 
Bhadra too obtained the highest bliss by renouncing the world. 

On being asked the reasons of their rapid advancement, the lord 
said, Pippaluyana, in one of his former existences, was a poor man; he 
nevertheless feasted S'iklu, a Buddha, when he was almost dying from 
want of food. In another existence, he endowed a splendid stupa, 
erected bjr his father King of Kriki, with a rich golden parasol. 

LXIV . — Kinmri Avaddna. Vidyadhara, a serpent-catcher, at- 
tempted to capture the king of serpents, and drag him out from his abode 
by means of drugs and mystic incantations. The king,' greatly terrified, 
took shelter with a hunter, named Padmaka. This man killed Vidyd- 
dhara with poisoned arrows, and obtained from his protege a charmed 
noose of wonderful power. On his death he bequeathed the noose to his 
son Utpala, who dwelt at Ilastinapura in the vicinity of Valkaldyana’s 
hermitage. Once upon a time Utpala heard a charming song resound- 
ing in the air. Learning it was being sung by an exceedingly beautiful 
Kinnari,^ he captured her by means of liis noose. The Kinnari, to regain 
her liberty, offered to give him her crown-jewel, which could lend the 
power of traversing the universe at pleasure. When the two were 
settling their bargain, in came Sudhana, a young prince of Ilastiud, on a 
hunting excursion. Utpala gave him the crown-jewel, and the Kinnari 
married him, and the marj’ied couple proceeded to the palace. 

At this time, there lived in tlie royal household two Brahmanas, 
Kapila and Pushkara, the former serving as priest to the king, and the 

* The Kinnams are a fabled race of demi-gods with human bodies and equine 
heads. They were noted for their musical accomplishments, and held the rank of 
heavenly choristei's and followers of Kuvera, tho god of wealth. 
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latter, in the same capacity to the prince. They were vain of their 
learning, and always quarrelled with each other. One of the fuditories 
of the king rebelling, the king directed his son to lead an army against 
ttie rebellious vassal. Sudhana left his wife with her crown-jewel under 
the care of his mother. The king, after his sou^s departure, dreamt an 
inauspicious dream, and Kapila his priest advised him to offer a Kin- 
iiari as a burnt-oifering to propitiate the enraged divinity who had 
caused the dream. Kapila was a shrewd man who took this oppor- 
tunity of humbling liis rival, for ho knew full \v( 11 that the prince was 
sure to <die if the Kinnaii were killed in a sacrifice. But he was dis- 
appointed. The queen privately warned her daughter-in-law, and sent 
her away with the crown-jewel, to Kinnarapura. 

The Kinnari left a ring and some charmed butter with Valkala- 
yana, requesting him to liaad the two things over to Sudhana. 

Sudhana returned victorious from the war. But his joy was 
damped by the loss of his wife, lie determined to proceed to Kinnara*^ 
pura, and immediately set forth in a northerly direction. On his way 
he obtained the ring and the butter from Valkalayano which helped 
him immensely in overcoming the fatigues of his journey. He crossed 
the mountains Himalaya, Kuladu, Ajapatha, Kauiariipa, Ekadhara, Vaj- 
raka, and Khadira, one after another, and encountered many adventures. 
Beyond mount Khadira ho found two great mountains turning on 
a wheel which made that road impassable. Ho destroyed the axle of 
tlie wheel, and fixed the mountains in their proper places. After this 
adventure, he had to ford the Gulia, Patanga, llodiui, Hasini and 
several other furious mountain streams before ho reached Kinuai’apura. 
There he met his wife, and the two wept tears of joy. 

The Lord said “ I am that Kinnari and I am that Sudhana.’^ 

JjXV , — Nalini Avadana, Asked by his audience to give an 
account of the preceding existence of his parents, the Lord said : 
King Kas'yapa had a daughter named Naliui. When she was of a 
marriageable age, she was placed by her father near the hermitage of 
a sage named Kas'yapa, who had a youthful son of great beauty, begot 
by a deer. The youth was named Ekas'riiigi, because he had a short 
horn on his head. Naliui met the youth, brought him to her father’s 
house, and was married to him. Ekas'ringi afterwards took other wives, 
and had by them a thousand sous. The sage Kds'yapa afterwards 
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became Suddbodana ; the deer, Gautami ; King Kas'yapa, Dandapdai ; 

« • 

Ekas'riiigi, myself; Nalini, Yasodhara; and the thousand sons, my 
S'lavakas and followers. 

LX VI. — Tho story of Kavihimara ; vide Avadana of that name. 

LXVII. — SangJiarak'^hita Avadana. Sangharakshita, the son of 
Buddha-rak&liita, w^as intended, from his conception, by his father 
to be a disciple of S'ariputra. Acting according to the instructions 
of that great tcaclier, Sangliarakshita renounced the world. A few 
of his friends invited him to accompany them on a voyage. He 
accepted their invitation. AVlien their ship was far away from land, 
it was overtaken by a sudden storm. Every one feared that his 
end was come. But a voice from heaven quieted their mind. It 
said, “ Cast Sangliaraksliita overboard and save yourselves.’’ They 
threw him overboard, and he was carried to the Nagaloka. The 
Nagas, unable to bear the pure refulgence of his person, managed to 
throw liim into the ship again. But tho unfortunate Bhikshu, while 
sleeping, was again cast overboard, and loft alone on a desort shore by 
his inhuman companions. Unmoved by suiferings, Sangliaraksliita 
resolved to travel through tho whole length and breadth of the earth, 
lie pissed through many viharas, witnessing various extraordinary scenes, 
each testifying to the trutli of the great principle that the merits of a 
work are never destroyed, Oiioohe lodged at a viln'ira where ho 
found the Bhikslius to be very simple and well-behaved people. They 
collected their vegetables, dressed tlieir curries, and prepared their 
food. But as soon as tlie viands were placed on the plates, each grain 
of rice became transformed into a large wooden club. The Bhikslius took 
the flubs up, and began to strike at one another. They continued fight- 
ing in this way till tiie ground was all covered over with blood. At 
the end of the figlit, they quietly sat dov/n, talking as old friends. On 
enquiry, Sangharakshita came to learn that in a previous existence tliey 
had fought at a viliara when) the Bliikshus were eating, and this was a 
daily punishment for tliat great misconduct. 

At another vibara Sangharakshita obtained, with much difficulty, an 
empty room on condition that ho was to keep strict silence. But there, 
the presiding divinity of tho place appeared before^ him, complained of 
the criminal and unnatured conduct of the Bhikslius, and requested him 
to reform them. He instantly began to preach, and was in a short time 
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mfxster of the^plaoe. The five hundred Bhikshuswho dwelt there were all 
corrected, and converted. With these he proceeded through tlie sky 
to the place where the Lord Buddha was then residing. Buddha preached 
to the new converts, and they returned home well pleased. Finding the 
Lord alone Sangharakshita said, “ 0 Lord, on my way back I have 
seen animals of the shape of pillars, walls &o. What are they ? In 
consequence of what sin have tliey got such unnatural shapes ?” The* 
Lord said, “ they were all S'ravakus to tlio Lord Kas'yapa. They had 
spat on the walls of the monastery or Saughagriha, and therefore they 
now suffer.’’ 

Sangharakshita easily obtained Arliatship. The Lord said the 
reason of his high and rapid advanconieut was that in one of his previous 
existences, he had made a sainadhi under the instruction of Lord 
Kas'yapa. ^ 

LXVIII . — Pachnavati Aradann, The Bhikshus asked the Lord 
why and for what sin, on the part of Yas odhara was she, on her first deli- 
very, ordered by Suddhodana to be put to death. Tlio Lord said, there 
was a king Brahmadatta by name, at Kainpilla. Ho picked up in the 
forest a destitute girl, Padmavati, who scattered lotuses at every step she 
moved, and madelior his favorite queen. This girl was born of a hind, 
who had drunk of a portion of S'jindilya’s seed. She was very simple- 
minded. Other queens, envious of her position, used to play tricks upon 
her, and at the time of her first delivery cheated her most shamefully. 
These wicked ladies, on the occasion, told her, “ Dear Padma, you are 
a rustic girl, you do not know how to give birth to a royal child. Let 
us help you.” She yielded. They covered her eyes, threw into the 
river the twiii boys she brought forth, and decked her face with gore. 
They deceived her by telling that it was only a lump of flesh that she 
had given birth to, and it liad been thrown into the river. At the same 
time they informed her husband that Padma had eaten up her two 
new-born sons. The king, enraged at her inhuman conduct, ordered^, 
her to instant execution. But there were shrewd meu in the court, who 
privately saved her life. * 

The divinity presiding over S'andilya’s hermitage appeared to the 
king in a dream, and revealed the whole truth to him. The king made 
a strict investigation in the harem, and found that Padmavati had 
been perfectly innocent. He became disconsolate, and gave vent to 
loud lamentations. 

9 
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Soon after some fisliormon appeared at the court, And, presented tlio 
king with two infants wlio betrayed tlioir royal lineage by the resem- 
blance of their features with tliose of the king. They were reported to 
have been found in a V(‘ssel Heating on the river. The courtier who 
saved Padnia s life now wished to produce her before the king. But she 
refused to return, and ))roeeoded to her father’s hermitage. After the 
death of her father, slie travelled through various places in the habit of a 
Parivrajika. In the course of her peregrinations she stopped at Benares, 
Brahmadatta conducted her with great honour to his capital from that 
place. * 

“ In a previous existence Padinavatl, while yet a girl, had given a 
lotus with which slio was playing to a Pratyoka Buddha, but wantonly 
had taken it baek. Because she bad given a lotus, therefore ac every 
step she produced a lotus ; because she had taken it back, therefore she 
was ordered to execution. This PaJmavali is Yas'odhara.” 

LXiX. — Baddlia-]}rawdin’f AaidiVia. King As'oka lived at Patali- 
putra. lie erected ehaityas and raised stupas over Sugata’s relics col- 
lected from various quarters, even from Nagaloka, and always feasted the 
Buddhist Sanglia. The stupas raised by him numbered eighty- four 
tliousaud. He used to feast tlie Sanglia every day. ' One day a vain 
Bhikshu, told an illiterate oh) man : Do you, old man, know why the 
king feeds you ? Ho will ask you some questions on the mysteries of 
our rcligiou.” Tlic old man felt voiy much distressed, for ho was per- 
fectly innocent of all learning, and greatly disliked being exposed. 
But the goddess Buddlia-prasadliiiu appeared before him, encouraged 
him, and instructed him by saying “ Tell ilio king in reply, ‘ hear 0 
King, the sum and substance of all religion. The deposits'in a treasury 
are but fuels to the lire of greed. The meritorious works performed 
with wealth, spread all oviu' the eiirth. Katin.g and sleeping are for 
the satisfaction of those only that arc blinded by ignorance/ ’’ 

As'oka presented tlie old man a common piece of cloth interwoven 
with golden threads. Tliis old man obtained Arbatship after perform- 
ing a samadhi, under the instruction of the gods. On another occasion 
king As'oka, finding the vestment of a Pdiikshu highly perfumed, asked 
him the reason. The Bhiksliu said, I lived a month in heaven under 
a Parijata tree; and thence the odour.” Prom the time of this conversa- 
tion As'^oka undertook to dedicate holy gardens to the three liatnas. 
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LXX . — Jilmlkyantika Avaddmi. Madliyantika,aBlukshu, was sent 
to Kashmir as a^ssionary hy liis spiritual guide A'liauda. Kaslimir 
was at that time peeplod solely hy the Nagas. The Nagas poured a 
etower of arrows upon him. But these woa[>oas I’oi'mod a splendid 
parasol over his head. The Nagas, wondering at this miraculous result, 
granted him au uniiihabitod site, and he very soon converted that place 
into a Vihara. 

LXXI. — S'onariisi AnabUia. S'onavad was a propagator of the 
Buddhist faith at Mathura. He was a^ked by two atliletcs tlie meaning 
of tho tej:m S'ouavasi. lie said : blinding an old man not willing to 
exchange his s'ona or ochre-colored vestment even for a roval robe, I 
panted for a similar ochre-colored cloth, heneo I am called 

At Urumuiida a hill in Matluini ho converted Nata and Bluita, two 
Nagas, and erected two Viharas of the same name in commemoration of 
their conversion. 

LXXII. — ITpagnpfa, Arudanri, TJpagupta v/as intended by his 
father, Gupta of Matluira. to bo a disciple of S'oua\asi. Upagupta had 
^ deep reverence for S'onavasi. Vasavadatta, a pro^litute, linding IJpa- 
gupta ve^ handsome, desired him to call it luu’s. Upagupta said, This 
is not the proper time for going to a prostitute ; 1 shall call at the 
proper time,’’ Some time after this, Vasavadatta poisoned one of lior 
paramours at the instigation of another. She was sonteuced to ho killed 
with ti)rture. The executioner cut her nose, lier ears, her liair, and 
took away her clotlies. Upagupta, thinking that to he a proper time 
for seeing a prostitute, appeared before Vasavadait.i, and instructed 
her iu his faitli, which gave her great (iousolalion. Upagupta became 
au Arhat; lie con(|uered Kama and eomniaiidc l Jiiiu to exhibit Sugata’s 
beauty. Kama transformed liimself into Sugata, nssnining a brilliant 
form, with large eyes sliut in m(*(litatiou, and still eye-brows. Upagupta 
converted eighteen lacs of the people of Mathura. 

LXXIII . — Ndgadosha Araddtta, Hee A^'okavadfuia. 

LXXIV . — Sampddt Acaddna. As oka was a Kalpavriksha to all 
beggars. He gave away ninety-six lacs of gold iileces in thirty-six years. 
At the time of his d^ath his grand-iiepliow Sanipadi provoutod his treasur- 
ers from obeying the orders of tho old king. As'oka, having nothing 
else at hand, gave away oiie-half of tlio pill ho was desired to use, aud 
at last, by the advice of liadhagupta his minisLcr, granted the wuolc 
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kilioclom to tlio Saiiglia. Sampadi bouglit it back at the cost of four 
ororos ot golden dinars, 

LXXV . — Simstimda Aoaddna. Svastiinau, a Jina, who lived at 
S'riivasti, told tlie JMukshiis, that ignorance is at the root of all the vices 
of the world. 

LXXVI. — Vulnra Acaddna, Jina found a large anirnal suffering 
excruciating torture from the bite of innumerable worms subsisting on its 
ulcers. Jina said, ‘‘ This animal was in the course of the transmigration of 
his soul, a king, named Yidura ; and he beat a Pratyeka Buddha who had 
entered his seraglio, tliough the person had entered it only to , teach his 
wives the true religion. Ho will have to suffer the tortures of hell-fire, to 
be born in the Chandala caste, to kill a holy man, and again to suffer in 
hell. Born a man ho will have to take ordination as a monk from the 
teacher Uttara, and to be punished by Xas'iraja for being honored by his 
wives.” 

LXXVII. — AJpamUa-^IuJuUvdsa Acaddna, Four serpents, Dhri- 
tarushtra, Viriirha, Virupaksha,Dhaiiadhipa,andtwo men, Kainakeya and 
his nephew S'aila, all obtained the highest bliss from Jiiia’s instructions. ' 
They all lived in or about tlie forest Adumaya. The Lord Jina |aid, they 
all had been attentive to the lectures of Kas'yapa Buddha iu tlieir pre- 
vious existon<3es, under the names of Alpasvuxsa and Mahasvasa. 

LXXVIIl . — Sahni chyacana Acaddna. Hoo As oka Avadana, ante^ 
p. 15. 

LXXIX . — Jivasannd Amddna. Jivasarma was a learned Brah- 
mana of Sravasti ; he married at an advanced age at the request of his 
friends. His young wife tliouglit the old man intolerable. To satisfy 
her wicked cravings, ^lio wauled to have him away from home, and 
induced him to travel from court to court in quest of alms. The Brah- 
mana collected a large amount of raoiioy ; but he was robbed of all hq 
had got by a gang of thieves on his way home. Ho was lamenting 
over his loss when Lord Bhutabhavaiia gave him a treasure with which 
he returned to his wife. Finding her not satisfied still, he renounced 
the world, and soon obtained the rank of an Arhat. The Lord related 
the story of Mahendra Sena to explain the merits oLJivasarma. 

LXXX . — Supriya and Suhhadra, Lord Buddha, while lying on tis 
death-bed at Kus'i, remembered two persons who were greatly puffed up 
with vanity. He resolved on humbling thorn. One was Supriya, a king 
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of the Qandhaijvas, who, being requested by Indra to accompany him on 
a philanthropic journey, told him, “ I cannot go because 1 have to play on 
my flute.” To humble him Buddha employed a master musician created 
by himself. Unable to surpass this man, Supriya humbly prayed the 
Lord, and obtained the highest bliss from the Lord’s instruction. 

The Lord said, “ this Supriya was a worsliipper of Kas'yapa who 
performed a Samadhi with a view to bo the king of the Gandharvas. 
The other supremely vain man was Subhadra, a Yidi, who, seeing a 
fig tree covered with blossoms, thought the blossoms proceeded from the 
merits of his good works. V/hen tlio blossoms withered, he tliought it was 
from his own sinfulness. But the nymph who dwelt on the fig tree said, 

‘ It is neither from your merit nor from your sin that the blossoms have 
grown and withered, but for tho birth and death of a Buddha in the 
vicinity.’ ” Subhadra, humbled in his pride, proceeded to the dying 
Buddha, became his disciple, and died before him. 

The Lord said, Subhadra had been in his previous existence As oka, 
a disciple of Kas'yapa, who prayed for dying before the eyes of his 
"^spiritual guide. 

The Lord said, We never feel any pain in doing things liked by 
others. There wa’fe in days of yoro a king named Vijayauta in the city 
of Ajitodaya, llis subjects Avero all virtuous men They filled the 
heaven by proceeding thither in crowds after death. Indra, to test the 
virtue of the king sent a cruel beggar to him. This relentless man 
asked bits of flesh from tho king’s body. The king granting, he wont 
on asking continually till tho king was literally reduced to a skeleton.” 

LXXXI. — Ueiiipama Avnddna. See xls'oka Avadana, p. 14. 

LXXXII. — Bharamrmd Aradnna. See As'oka Avadana, ante^ 
p. 14. 

, LXXXIIL — Chandra Surya Avadana, Suddliodana once asked 

B’uddha why was it, that Eahula remained for six years in the womb ; and 
why was Tas'odhara so long oppressed with the heavy load ? The Lord 
replied, “ a king of Mithila had two sons, Chandra and Surya. Surya, the 
oldest, renounced tho world. One day he drank water from a rishi’s 
* water-pot without his permission. But immediately after he repented of 
hift using the property of another person without his consent, and went di- 
rectly to king Chandra to obtain instruction as to the proper course of ex- 
piation. Chandra made him tarry at his capital for six days and then 
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gave the proper instruetlons, after consulting with the ‘ Br;ihinans of his 
court. I was that Surya, and my son Rahula was the king Chandra. A 
milkmaid went to sell butter-milk in company with her young daughter. 
The daughter gave the heavier vessel to her own mothor, and took tlfo 
light one herself. The daughter is now Yas'odhara who feels the conse- 
quence of her selfishness.”* 

LXXXIV. — Madhurasvard Avaddna. See As'oka Avadana, ante^ 
p. 15. 

LXXXV. — Upananda and Kuhana. The Bhikshus asked the 
Lord why was the Lord so fond of the diseased. The Lord said, there 
were no pains more unbearable than these that affect the body. 

Sivi, king of S'ikhi-ghoslia, had a charitable dispensary. A patient 
sought relief thereat. The physicians in the king’s employ advised him 
to use the blood of one who had never been angry since his birth. The 
king, considering himself to be such a one, gave his own blood, and the 
.patient recovered in six months. Once on a time, the king’s son felt 
unwell. The physicians prescribed for him a butte%named sarvasara, 
the ingredients of which should be the extracts from every drug known, ^ 
and especially from the nerves of a bird called Jivanjiva. It had to be 
prepared in twelve years, and by boiling the ingredients four thousand 
times. The drug was prepared, but no sooner had the king’s son 
raised the cup of butler to his moutli, than a Pratyeka Buddha, who 
had been suflering from the same disease, demanded it of him. The 
king’s son immediately relinquished the cup ; but he was cured by the 
healing power of the holy man. 

The Lord said, “ That king’s son was myself.” The Bikshus asked, 
why did those two suffer from the same disease ? The Lord replied, 

‘‘ Upananda the younger sou of Brahmadatta of Benares conspired with 
Kuhaua, the younger brother of the royal priest, to deprive the heiiSf 
apparent Nanda of a limb. He succeeded, but afterwards repentiifg 
restored the kingdom to liis brother. Upananda and Kuhana raised 
several Viharas before their death. Upananda was Sivi’s son, and 
Kuhana was the Pratyeka Buddha.” 

LXXXVI. — Kallnja’S'as'ahi Avadana. Some Bhikshus asked the ' 
Lord what claims an elder person had to the veneration of a youngpr. 

* The story has been given at length in tlip llov. S. BeaPs traiJlI^itioii of the oldest 
Chinese version of the Legend of S'ahyd Buddlia, pj). 361 ei 
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The Lord said^dumng the reign of Braluuadatta tliore lived at Benares 
four animals ; alfancoline partridge, a hare, a monkey and an elephant, 
who all honoured an elderly banyan tree. On account of the merits of 
tkis good work there was always abundance of rain and plenty of every 
thing. “ I am, oh Bliikshns, that partridge, Sariputra is the hare, 
Maudgalayana is that monkey, and Auanda is the elephant.” 

LXXXVII . — Fadmakn Arnddna. See As'oka Av.addna, (ante, 
p. 15). 

LXXXVIII . — Cliitrn Aiaddna. Chitra, the son of BiniLisara, 
king of Iv^ijagriha, became a Bhiksha at an early age. But his wife 
managed to bring him back to his liouso. AVhon Lord Buddlia cam# to 
hear of this, he appeared before Chitra and dispelled the darkuess from 
his mind. In a short time Chitra became an Arhat. The Lord said, 
“ Chitra in one of his previous existences was similarly deceived by hig 
wife ; he was in that existence llaris'ikha, the son of a priest to the king 
Brahmadatta. liar is'ikha entered a monastery in company with his elder 
brother Ilarihayana. He subsequently loll in love with Lavanyavati, 
^he daughter of a king. The lady spared no pains to ingratiate herself 
ill Ilaris'iklia’s favor, and was successful. Ilarihayana, deeply mortified 
at this sudden change in his brother, came to liirn and led him back 
to the monastery. I am that Ilarihdyaiia, and Chitra is Harislklia/^ 

LXXXIX . — Dharmariichi or Thnuigila Avaddna, Some merchants 
of S'ravasti were returning from a prosperous voyage, when they fell 
within the tremendous jaws of a whale (timiugila) of huge bulk. In 
utter helplessness they cried, ‘‘salutation to Buddha, salutation to Buddha, 
salutation to Buddha,” and they were saved. They obtained Arhatship 
by worshipping Lord Buddha who then resided at S'ravasti. Beholding 
the miraculous deliverance of the merchants’ ship, the whale ceased to 
be a carnivorous animal, and died from want of proper food. The 
Nagas, unable to bear the putrid smell of the whale’s carcass, threw ifc 
upon the sea-shore, where the bones formed a hill of no small height. 

After the death of the wliaio its soul was born in the family of a 
Brahman, and was named Dharmaruohi. The new-born babe was so 
' voracious that his hunger could not be appeased with the milk of a 
ht^dred women. When grown up, hq became a Bhikshu with the sole 
object of getting plenty of food. But his appetite was nowhere satisfied. 
One d$iy he ate up alone a feast prepared for a whole Buddhist qongrega- 
tiou (sangha). The host; alarmed at his voraciousness, fled with his 
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family toVhere \^^^^ Buddha dwelt The Lord said, fear not; he 
is neither a ^ Riikshasa; ho is Dharmauchi, a Bhikshu 

destine obtain Arhatsliip/^ The Lord then took Dharma- 

.aclii to the above-mentioned bone -hill, and reminded him of bis 
doings in his previous existence, which excited in his mind a feeling of 
resignation. He obtained Arhatship from the Lord Buddha. 

The Bhikshus asked the Lord what were the merits that raised 
Dharmaruchi to such an eminence. The Lord said, in a previous 
kalpa, there was a patriarch, Dhamas ila by name. He raised a stupa in 
honor of Khemahkara, a Buddha, in spite of strong opposition from an 
anii-buddhist party. He had for his ally only one man, named, Sa^as- 
rayodhi. I am that patriarch Dharmasila, and Sabasrayodhi is Dharma- 
ruohi. In another kalpa two Brahmana brothers, Mati and Sumati, 
appeared at the sacrifice of Viisava, king of Benares. They obtained 
whatever they sought from the king. The king’s daughter, named 
Sundari became enamoured of Sumati ; but her suit was rejected by the 
stern Brahmana. Thus deeply mortified, she resigned the world, and 
beoame a Bhikshuni. Sumati dreamt a strange dream, for the explana-*" 
tion of which he repaired, by the advice of rishi Parndda, to Lord 
Dvipankara, who lived at Dvipavati. There he met Sundari, and asked 
flowers from her. When offering him the flowers Sundari prayed that 
he be her husband in the next existence. Sumati fell prostrate before” 
the lord with his clotted hair scattered all over the ground. Lord 
Dvipankara trod them down, exclaiming, ‘you shall become a great 
Buddha, S'akyamuni by name.’ Mati, who was standing by, felt his 
BrS.hmanic pride scandalized by the unbrahmanly conduct of his bro- 
, ther ; but Sumati induced him to revere the Lord. I am that Sumati, 
Tas'odhard is Sundari, and Mati is Dharmaruchi.” 

In another kalpa, during the advent of Krakuohchanda, a great 
Buddha, there lived, at Ujjayini, a merchant’s wife, named Kamabala. 
During her husband’s absence she accepted her son As'vadatta for her 
paramour, and poisoned her husband on his return home. To evade 
punishment she fled with her son to some foreign cott]^ry, where 
As'vadatta finding her in the embrace of another, put a ^riod to her 
guilty existence. As'vadatta afterwards beoame a Buddhist^ and was 
fond of repeating the formula ‘namo buddhaya, name buddhaya.^ 
AsVadatta is the same person as Dharmaruchi. 

Avaddm. The BrShmans of Vais'ali passed a 



decree, banishing 4rom the town every one who invited Buddha to his 
house. The hoiS^older Dhanika, unmindful of the decree, invited Bud- 
dha who had been dwelling at Kiitagara by the side of lake Mofkata. 
Dhanika, his wdfe, his son, and his daughter-in-law wore all staunch 
Buddhists. They feasted him for four days. When the Brahmans 
tried to enforce their decree, Dhanika succeeded in appeasing them. 

The Lord said— “ During a terrible famine, Dhanika, in his previous 
existence, had granted the only piece of cloth his family had to a Pratyeka 
Buddha, and hence his prosperity and influence.” 

XCI ^ — Sublmhita Acaddna. The great city of Kusl was cele- 
brated for its Gymnasium. The athletes of the place had all boon con- 
verted and raised to the rank of Arhats by Lord Buddha. They were 
very fond of religious talk. The Lord was one day greatly delighted by 
their conversation. He said, he was, in all his previous existences fund 
of religious discourse. In course of one of these, he gave his own flesh 
to a Eakshasa for a moral saying. The monster at last proved to bo 
Indra in disguise, come to test his character. The purport of the 
nSaying was, that all the impressions of the human mind are momentary 
like the flash of lightning. 

XOII . — Maitrakanyaha Amddna^ vide Avadana S'ataka. 

XOIII . — Swndgadhd Avaddna. Sumagadhii, daughter of Ana-, 
thapindada, was married to a person at Paundravardhana. Her father- 
in-law, on one occasion, invited some Jinas to his house. They were 
all naked, and without the least sense of propriety. Shocked at their 
complete nudity and their want of good breeding, Sumiigadlui exclaimed, 
“ Oh how infinitely superior is our Lord to these boorish wretches.” 
On her mother-in-law expressing a desire to sec the Lord. SumfigadhS, 
ascending the highest roof of the house, worshipped Buddha with 
flowers and incense. The flowers fell at the Lord’s feet at the Jotavana 
grdve. Through his omniscience the Lord know from what direction 
the flowers had come. Instantly he presented himself at Paundi^a- 
vardhana, where he was received with the highest honor. 

‘‘Sumfi|ffldhS once was,” said the Lord, “ Eanchanamala, the 
'daughter of J&iki; she had accepted the ascetic condition with five 
hundred handmaids under the instructions of Kasyapa.” 

In another existence she honored a stupa with a garland of 
orange flowers. 

10 
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XCIV. — Yda^omUi'a or Sundam Acaddna. Yas’omitra, son of 
runyamitra, had a fountain of pure limpid water'll the root of each 
of his incisor teeth, so he was perfectly ignorant of what thirst 
was. * • c 

The Bhikshus enquiring after the origin of this strange pheno- 
menon, the Lord replied : “ Sundara, son of a banker of Benares, acting 
under the instruction of Lord Kas'yapa, became a hermit. Sutforing 
intensely from thirst ho could not anywhere find water ; wells, tanks 
and even rivers dried up at his sight. When he was on the point of 
death for want of water. Lord Kas'yapa compassionately filled his 
vessel up, and made its contents inexhaustible. The Lord took a 
palmful of water from tho waterpot, which conferred so groat a 
merit on Sundara that he never lost his supply of water.” 

XCV. — SanTcu-Sandhidatta Avaddna. Sanku and Sandhidatta, two 
brothers, lost their father Arthadatta, a merchant of Raj agriha, when 
they were very young. Their mother brouglit them up with great 
ditficulty, and, when they grew up, employed them in pilfering. The 
thieves were detected by tho vigilant police of AjStasatru, and sentencetr* 
capitally. At the place of their execution Buddha interposed in their 
favor, rescued them from the gallows, and carried them to his hermit- 
age, where they soon rose to the exalted rank of Arhats. 

The Lord said, “ In ono of their former existences, they were 
the cubs of a hungry tigress from whoso jaws I preserved their lives 
by offering my own.” 

XCVI . — Kunjara Avaddna. King TTdayana of Avanti was taking 
a walk in one of his gardens with five hundred of his wives, when five 
hundred holy men entered the garden to gather flowers. Some of them 
cast sidelong glances at the royal wives. The king took umbrage at 
their conduct, and ordered their hands and legs to be cut off. The 
order was instantly executed. The holy men screamed loudly from 
excruciating pain. Buddha, who was near, heard their groans with 
compassion, and looked at them with an eye of grace. They got their 
legs and hands back by a miracle. 

The Lord said “ Five hundred ministers of Brahimatta, king 
of Benares, afraid of the effects of the king’s anger at their neglect 
of duty, fled through the desert. They were entertained with water and 
&ait8 by an elephant which lived there. They settled in the neighbour- 
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hood of the' elephant’s dwelling, and, when it died, gave it a grand 
funeral. I am fTiift elephant.” 

XOYII. — Kachchhapa Amdam, When the Lord lived at the Yenu- 
wna grove at Rajagriha, the envious Devadatta sent five hundred well- 
armed hermits to put an end to Buddha’s existoiico. They all made the 
Lord their aim at one and the same time. Thousands of weapons were 
simultaneously poured on him from all quarters. But in passing through 
space these were transformed into so many garlands of sweet- 
scented flowers. The hermits on their knees begged his pardon, ^hich 
was instajitly granted. They gradually rose to the rank of Arhats. 

The Lord said, “ These hermits had been, in one of their previous 
existences, merchants at Benares. On a sea voyage their sliips had 
all wrecked. But they were all saved by myself in the shape of a 
tortoise. But when I was fast asleep they wanted to eat my flesh. 
I awaked, and, having found them extremely hungry, offered them 
my own body and obtained the highest merit.” 

XCVIII. — Ktis'alasild Avaddna, The Lord entertained a large 
"dumber of famine-stricken hungry athletes, converted them to his own 
faith, and raised them to the rank of Arhats. 

He said ‘‘ Th-e athletes of Kota obtained the highest knowledge 
from tho preaching of Kus'alas'ila, a hermit. I am that holy hermit.” 

XOIX. — Padmaka Avaddna. To be found in the Asbka Avadana, 
antc^ p. 15. 

0, — PrahJma Avaddna, Prasennjit, king of Kos'ala, asked the 
Lord, saying, ‘‘ 0 Lord, tell me truly iii what existence did the desire 
for Sambodhi first arise in your mind 1^” 

The Lord replied, “ When I was Prabhasa, king of Prabhavati, 
I had an elephant who went to the forest out of his love to a female 
consort, and returned to my stable again. My elophaut-driver, who 
Was very proud of his skill in training elephants, boasted before me, 
saying, * Sire, you see my skill, the elephant comes to tho stable again.’ 
I asked him, ‘ Was there any man who was superior to all tempta- 
tions P’ H^said, ‘ Yes, there are Tathagatas. It is by their glory that 
the earth is enlightened.’ Prom that day I felt a craving for Bodhi 
knowledge, ” 

01. — Sydmdka Avaddna. 

^ ClL-^-Sinka-kanjara Avaddna. One evoning the Lord was con- 
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versing familiiirly willi all Lis BLiksLus at the Jotavana grove. The 
conversation turned on an inquiry about the origin of plfflanthropy. Is 
it a natural propensity, the result of accumulated deeds of merit, or of 
constant practice ? The Lord said, “ even ferocious animals, like lions, 
are susceptible to that feeling. For instance, a company of mer- 
chants were on the point of being devoured by a large venomous 
serpent, on the seashore. They screamed aloud at the prospect of 
instant death ; their screams were heard by a lion and an elephant. 
They fell from a tigh hill on the serpent and crushed him to death. 
But they themselves lost their lives from the poisonous brefith of the 
dying reptile. I am that lion, Sariputrr. is the ^lephant, and Devadatta 
is the reptile.” 

cm. — Triynp'uula Aradana. Priyapinda, son of Vajrapinrja, king 
of Vajravati, by Bohini, daughter of Meru, king of GangSdhipatya, 
was born with a grand jewelled parasol over his head. On his coming 
to the throne he gave away his whole property for the good of the 
animal creation. Durmati, his minister, to get the throne for himself, 
instigated Meru, maternal grandfather to the king, to war. Always" 
averse to bloodshed, Priyapinda proceeded to his grandfather’s capital 
to appease him. There by his own fiat he created a rich banquet 
for all his men. At this the grandfather thought him to be a god, and 
honored him as such. 

The Lord said “ Priyapinda had been in a former life, Mulika, a 
physician practising at Benares ; he had cured a Pratyeka Buddha 
of a mortal disease, and given him a painted umbrella. 1 am that 
T’riyapi:nda, and Devadatta is that wicked Durmati.” 

CIV. — S'as'aka Avaddna. See p. 50. 

CV . — Baimtaka Avaddna. Eaivataka, a bhikshu of S'aila Vih^ra 
■at E^'mfra, was boiling water in order to dye his cloth at a retired spot, 
when there came in a Brahmana who had lost his cow. He asked Bie 
Bhikshu what was he about. On receiving the Bbikshu’s reply the 
Briihmana came to the boiling vessel, and to the utter ruin of the 
Bhikshu found it full of blood and beef. The Brfihmaj^a brought a 
criminal suit against the Bhikshu, who was sentenced to 12 years’' 
imprisonment for theft. On his release, at the expiration of the term, he 
gave the following explanation of his suffering. He was, in a previous 
existence, a cattle-lifter; once on a time having stolen and killed a oov, 
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he had pointed io a Prat^jeka Buddha as the real culprit ; he suffered 
imprisonment foh that sin. 

CVI . — Kanahamrrd Avaddna. Ka^iaka wae|kiag of the city of Ksi* 
aakavati. A minister’s son was found guilty of carrying on an intrigue 
with the king’s daughter, Kanakavarnii. They were both ordered by the 
king to the place of execution. But the king’s son, Kaiiakavarma, who 
was very fond of his sister, exerted in their favour, and*succeoded in sen- 
ding them away from Kanakavati. The king enraged at the disobedience 
of his son, banished him from the city. The banished prince travelled 
through yarious cities, and arrived at last at the deserted city where his 
sister dwelt. Being ^prised that the city was depopulated by the de- 
structive ravages of 60,000 Yakshas, he destroyed them all single-handed 
(except one that sought his protection), took the administration of the 
city in his own hands, and appointed the minister’s banished son as his 
prime-minister. The Lord said, “ I- am that Prince.” 

CYII . — Stiddhodana Avaddna. Suddhodana, a merchant of Be- 
nares, received the benefit of hearing a good saying at the sacrifice of all 
•his wealth which he bestowed on Balasarasvati, the daughter of Brah- 
madatta.' The Lord was that Suddhodana, who was the speaker of it. 

OVIII . — Jimdtavdham Avaddna. Jimiitaketu, the king of Kan- 
chanapura, according to the custom of ancient Hindu Rajas, abdicated 
the throne in favor of his son Jimutavahana, and proceeded to the 
mount Malaya to seek salvation. His son used to go there to pay 
his respect to his old father. One day ho found on the mount a 
beautiful girl, whom ho married. She was the daughter of Vis'vavasu, 
king of the Siddhas. The married couple took a long walk in the hills, 
when they suddenly met a female Naga sobbing aloud. According 
to an agreement with Garu(Ja, her son was that day to offer himself 
up as food to that bird-king. Jimutavahana offered to go in his 
stead, and soothed the weeping mother’s mind. He sat at the place 
agreed upon, when Garnda in a long swoop struck his monstrous bill on 
the crown of the prince’s head. Ilis wife, supposing him dead, kindled 
a funeral pyre, and exclaimed when on the point of ascending it, 
“ 0 Halttvallabhd, (the favorite of Hara) you promised me a bride- 
groom who was to have empire over the Yidyadharas. But you see my 
widowhood commences before a week is past, after our happy union. 
How can the words of a chaste one like thee be false?” Instantly 
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Haravallabba sent a noctareous shower and^osuscitated Jiiifutavaliana. 
This story has been dramatised in the Nagiinanda of S'nharsha. 
Beginning, sj^i ^ 
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BUDDHA-OHARITKA. 

3rif^i 

Substance, paper, 10 X GJ indies. Folia, 81. Lines on a "page, 23. 
Extent in s'lokas, 2415. Cliaraeter, Newari. Samvat 1878. Prose and verse. 
Incorrect. 

An episode in the story of the wars between the gods and the de- 
mons, in wliich a girl named Ananda, deputed by the Lord Buddha, over- 
came many she-demons. By Nathamala alias Ndthurama Brahma- 
chdri. In the portion of the earth called Ilavrata-khanda there reigned 
a powerful king of the demons, Buddha by name. He had eleven great 
marshals. The gods trembled at his name. Once on a time, the gods 
and the demons had an encounter in the way leading to the southern 
country. After the slaughter of many thousand demons, Brahm^ 
ordered Yis'vakarma to prepare a battle-field at the foot of the Him^i- 
laya, and requested Siirasena, king of TJdyota, to come to his aid. 
Surasena came with a well-appointed army led by his sons Jayasena and 
K^lasena. There were several battles fought, in many of which the 
female demons took part. Lord Buddha sent a girl, namei^Anand^,' 
who vanquishid the heroines on the side of the Daityas. The book 
ends with the description of the heroic achievements of Gangd on the 
Buddhist, and Baktabhakshd on the enemy’s side. 
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This c^odex contains a dictionary of tlio Mdtrikiis, or such mystic 
terms as Om, jSh, &c. 

Beginning. sitr i q^c ^ 

" 51^TW q^TfriUTSr ^1T qTT?IWT ^^TSft *1^1 «d^- 

■^rf ?i^r ^ ^<^sr q^sr ^ ^r:T3RT I 

wi^sf sn^TRW q'?n;w«'?rcit<i wtir ^ 

C\ 

^ ^rT*rTOr^s^iK^i^ 'gri'w ^tT?SRT 

End. ^TJi'ai mfin q???!*! »kT 

V» •* 

sk^ifiri ^ ^ ^si^Tw '^rfr 

^q?rT q>^i q^q^’gijiw ?j=q w'?TF«[3i 

mrkinTfefrr ^ qkk mf^ ^ 
f sj^jj ^ ■ffSji^ ^'slRjmTsrqT qqn^<JiT?i 

^lapf 3i^r^ 'Tk'q t <t^t ^ ^n^r^qr 

+«?T qfhrf ««T ^^qik fT^TSWTT I 

Colophon. i;ffi i 


CHHANDOMIJITALATA'. 

3p^i*3rRim 1 

Substance, paper, 101 ^ 4 inches, h’ olia, 4-7. ^ Linos on a page, 8, 
Extent in s'lokas, 758. Character, Nagiira. Prose and verso. Old. Incorrect. 

This work is divided into six Manjaris, and lays down rules regard- 
ing Sanskrit metres. The metres noticed are what are used in ordinary 
Sanskrit compositions. None of the Vedio metres has been noticed. 
By Amrit^inanda. 

Beginning, vlf* srar v:?Rvini « swrt wr^*? I 

W»q:W0irqr I 
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^ ^ii7f sfl ?i^r W(iif«VT«r^7rf[ i 

^^TfiT«iT5rera^fj^(?) fliwiaW mi ii 

End. sR'^iTT^Tr sir^t i 

a^mf? ywrai f 15 ^ f? ?r7r II 
Ooloplion. ?;f?r 5p^Tjii«T5i?ri^f gum 1 

DHAEANI-MANTRA-SANGRAUA. 

Substance', paper, 10:} X 3} inches. Folia, 171. Lines on a page, 6. 
Extent in s'lokas, 2180. Character, Newari. Prose and verse. lucon'oet. 
Old, 

This work treats of tho Aryahardhara, Arydbhayakari and other ' 
Dharani mantras, and gives the rules for the meditation of those mantras. 
Beginning. i gw i gi'ig ggngig i 

^gsRixi gmifwlr ggt%5gWgg^'^: i 

gsggpr^gtr g ggfgggg(?) it 

g gf^ g^r gx;gfgjirgg gf»gT g gsiin- 
+++++++gjifggfgf%K:gT ^^gig^rngfirr: i 
f gng « 1 fggng: ggf^gir^gr g g fggrgrgfi- 
# gm^Kwr ^gg^gsf ^rggigifg gg ii 
gigifg giggrgr gg^r^^ggis fgggggpngr: 
fgimiT: fjRgTgfT JreggfKgTr: ggfsrgufgggp i 
ggjT ggigg^i^ggggfgg gf^'t^^grs^ 
gwi^ Tggrfg sigfggfg^i Ji ggigig^g n 
># gg: gWgmmrfggg^rg i gg gg% %Tf*»g^i ggiggcr 
gggsri urgigfg ggiJi?r gggi ggjggs^ sigi^ggn i gifiwimTRig 

< Vi "si 

tg^regTJiggi ggi^ gg i gn^gig^ri^gg^ tiftggigi ggi* 

j 

;%. ggigig^gtigiggi^gg^i 
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End. ^WW 

^5%^ ’3WB BBT swBi BBT«r?rar awmBT 

a I BrBTT^ W'TfBBT BW- 

3 3 

5^iWT^' BB b4«<bb'b# sjBiwfw frrsfjr I 

Colophon. BBTSIT I 

No. B. 42. 

DAS'ABnU'MIS'VARA. 

■ * I 

Substance, paper 10 J X 3 J. Folia, 221. Lines on a page, 6. Extent 
in s'lokas, 3,397. Prose and verse. Old. Incorrect. 

A treatise on the ten dilfferent stages which a person must pass 
through, before he can attain Buddhahood. These stages are tech- 
nically called BMmiSy and thence the codex derives its specific 
jiame. It forms one of the nine Dharmas or sacred scriptures of the 
Nepalese JBuddhists, and is held iu high esteem. It must also be of 
considerable antiquity as it was carried to Cliiua at au early ago. It 
was translated into Chinese under the name of Shi-clm-kingy by 
Kum^irajiva and another. 

Like most of the Mahajana Sutras, it is narrative in form, and 
professes to have been related by Buddha himself. The scene is laid 
in the heaven of Indra, where the Lord was residing amidst the 
gods, who were very obedient to him in the expectation of obtaining the 
highest bliss through his favour. During the second week of his 
residence in the celestial palace, in company of the recently converted 
Devaraja and a large company of Bodhisattvas, one of the latter, 
Vajragarbha by name, performed, by his permission, the meditation 
named Mahay dnaprabhdva^ or * the glory of the great Translation.’ 
Ten Buddhas, resplendent in brilliant beams of light, manifested their 
divine presence on all sides of Vajragarbha by their superhuman power. 

^ They touched Vajragarbha with their hands without stirring from 
their seats. This touch interrupted the meditations of the Bodhisattva. « 
On awaking he enumerated the names of the ten Bhumis or progressive 
conditions of Bodhisattvas. Viz., Pramudita, Vimald, Prabhakari, Aroh- 
ishmati, Sudurjaya, Abhimukhi, Durangama, Aohala, Sadhumati and 
Dharmamedhyfi. HethenaddressedtheBuddhas,sayiug,*‘Osonsof Jinas, 
11 
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you know all the stages of knowledge of the Buddhas, gast, present and 
future.’’ At the mention of the ten hhknm the curiosity of the other 
Bodhisattvas was awakened, and they solicited, through Muktichandra 
as their mouthpiece, an account of what those Bhimis were. Yajragar- 
bha replied, “ a person of honest resolution should expel from his mind 
all doubts and disbelief by his unswerving devotion to hundredsi^o^ 
thousands and millions of Buddhas.’^ Re was proceeding further, 
when rays of light issued forth from the pores of Buddha’s body, brightly 
illuminating the persons and seats of the Devas, Buddhas and others. 
Vajragarbha then continued ; “ the condition in which a person’ meditates 
upon the Lord of religion, (lie immeasurable Buddha pervading all space, 
formed of the essence of Dharma, introducer of all knowledge and wis- 
dom, is called Pramuditd, He who enters this stage rises superior to all 
the rules that bind the Bodhisattvas^ and elevates himself far above ordi- 
nary men. He is taken in the family of Tathagatas, and is not conta- 
minated by his intercourse with people of any low caste.” The mental 
tendencies which are characteristic of this Bhilmi are— disinterested raercy^ 
disinterested love for created beings, charity, resignation, kno.wledge of 
the S'dstras, knowledge of the world, suppression of fear, patience, wor- 
ship of Buddha and devotion to him. These are the ten Dharmas or 
qualities attainable in this stage. 

He who has acquired all these qualities becomes desirous of rising up 
to the stage called Vimala. The characteristics of this stage are, —desire 
for simplicity, for tender-heartedness, for activity, for consulting others^ 
for equality, for doing good, for purity, for impartiality, for large-liearted- 
ness and for magnanimity. These are generically called the ten jtsayas 
or * desires,’ and they tend to show him the way to good works. 

When these desires are well established and purified, men rise to the 
third stage called Prallidkan. The mental condition of the person who 
has attained this stage is characterised by ten tQxxdimdQ^oxcMttdsaya-mmas^ 
Mrdh, These are — 1, purity of mind ; 2, tranquillity of mind ; 3, faith ; 
4, immovableness of mind ; 5, firmness ; 6, ardency of mind ; 7, reten- 
tiveness of mind; 8, frankness of mind; 9, magnanimity of mind 
(the tenth is omitted). In this stage men have their essence purified and 
their heart freed from grief. 

In the next, the 4th stage, or ^^ioiArcMshmati^ theaspirant to per- 
fection is enlightened by ten different sorts of religious lights, m., (1), the 
light that shows the movemeuts or workings of existence ; (2), that which 
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shows tho movejjieiits of regions ; (3), that which shows tho movoments 
or workings of qualities ; (4), that which shows the working of Akas'a or 
space ; (5) , that which shows the movements of cognition ; (6) , that which 
sllbws the movements of desire ; (7) , that which shows the movements of 
form ; (8) , that which shows the movements of formlessness ; (9 j , that which 
shows the movements which lead to separation from all ambition ; (10), 
tlnat which shows tho movements tliat lead to separation from magnani“ 
mity. When he has acquired these lights, he acquires ten difterent 
powers which are calculated to fit him for the reception of true know- 
ledge. Those are : (1) , the desire of remaining uiidistinguishable ; (2) , 
the vision of the three jewels and their equal favor ; (3), the thought of 
the rise and cessation of the impressions ; (4) , the thought of the non- 
creation of nature ; (5) , the thought of men’s inclinations ; (G) , tho thought 
of the performance of work; (7), the thought of the annihilation of the 
world ; (8) , the thought of works under all circumstances ; (9) , the thought 
of the beginning and the end ; (10), the thought of non-existence. 

From this stage the devotee passes to the fifth or Durjayd stage. 
In this he acquires the ten-fold purifications of his mind. {Cliiftasaya- 
vmuddhimatd,) These are : (1), the purity of the past of Buddhadharma ; 
(2), that of the futtfre of tho same ; (S), that of tho present of the same ; 
(4), that of the discipline ; (5), that of the mind ; (C), that of sight ; (7), 
that of means proper and improper ; (8), that of imagination ; (9), that 
of reflection of the future of true knowledge ; (10), that of capacity for 
assimilating tho truth. In this stage a Bodhisattva obtains a variety of 
transcendental powers, and his memory, his judgment, his modesty and 
bis patience all become strengthened. 

T he sixth stage is called AbhimnhhL In this stage the devotee 
acquires the idea of ten religious equalities, namely ; (1), equality in 

the causes of all Dharmas; (2), equality in the definition of all 
Dbarmas ; (3), equality of the non-origin of all Dharmas ; (4), equality 
in all Dharmas; (5), equality in the diversion of all Dharmas; 
(6), equality in the purity of all Dharmas ; (7), equality in the absolute- 
ness of all Dharmas ; (8), that of Niryuha ; (9), equality in the reflection 
of these Dharmas in one another, like the reflection of the moon in trans- 
parent water ; (10), equality in the lustre of two different Dharmas. In 
this stage man acquires the power of discrimination, or the power of 
judging things aright, understands the world to be mere delusion, and 
alleviates the mundane pains of himself and others. 
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Durangamd is the seventh stage. In this stage tto n),an acquires the 
power of chalking out a way for acquiring Bodhi knowledge by wisdom 
and other means. Under no circumstance does his mind go astray 
fiom the right path. He devotes his whole soul to Tathagata. 

The eighth stage is Achald, One well established in this stage, 
understands all tiuth about physical organization. 

In the ninth or Sddhumaii stage a man can look through the minds 
of others. He always has goodness in a bodily form by him, and Lord 
Buddha presents himself before the vision of his mental eye. 

A Bodhisattva, having received the full development 'a.ttainable , 
in the ninth stage, invades the tenth or Dharmamedhya bhumi. 
When he has peiformed, to his complete satisfaction, all the duties 
of this stage, he becomes endowed with manifold attributes of wonderful 
power. These ten stages of perfection are similar to the four stages of 
the Vaishnavas and the Sufis. 

Beginning. i i 

^f^cTT 
^ sj^rfqfTT i 

vj 

113^* II 

End. 941^^^ >11^, i 

Colophon. Tfir »r^T?JTsne;,^mT:T«r; i 

No. B. 30. 

DURGATI-PAEIS'ODnANA. 

I 

Substance, paper, 14 x 4 inches. Folia, 22. Lines on a page, 10, 
Extent in s'lokas, 1,106. Date, Samvat 734. Character, New4ri. Appear* 
anoe, old. Piose and verse. Incorrect. 

Descriptions of certain forms of meditations inculcated bj the Lord 
'Vajrap^ipi during his sojourn in theNandana grove of Indra, the audi- 
ence being composed of Devas. The yogas taught were Durgati-parisho- 
dhana-raja, Adiyoga, Karma-rdjas'ri, Akdlamrityohara^a, and so on. 
The work extends to eleven ohapters. 
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Beginning. 'sto! i w nn^ writ 

sp^swr ft^tfir w 1 »iftr5^WT«3Tfi»im*isreifjra^^siwiT- 
sq^^f^sFiK^tf^ftr^^mmn’^T^'STw^TftcfwiTsrTf^^: 

^if«t snwrqfgjwffsi^ ^- 

End. X^ntrg^Ji^RTWwts sctfi^'^if^^^ofr »[i^qflT'5^T^T3Wsr«rg- 

Colophon, tfw fr^niRT^^rr: 

^?(! ^rth: I 


No. B. 41. 

DVAVIS^S'A AVADANA. 

^fTf^’siWJ^i*)' 1 

Substance, paper, 15 X 41- inches. Folia, 94. Lines on a page, 6, 
Extent in elokas, 2,500, Date, ? Character, Newaii. Appearance, 
new. Verse. Incorrect. 

A collection of twenty-two stories illustrating the merits of devo- 
tion to Buddhism and to the duties enjoined by it. The author’s 
name is not given ; but from the form of salutation at the beginning of 
the work, it is evident that the work is accepted by the Buddhists to be 
due to a private person. The codex professes to be complete ; but 
owing to errors in numbering the stories, or some other cause, only 
nineteen stories have been found in it. The scene is laid at the Kukkuta 
Vihara near Eajagriha, where As'oka expressed a wish to hear the 
* stories, and his spiritual instructor, TJpa Gupta, narrated them, alleging 
them to have been originally related at that place by Buddha himself 
to his disciples. 

. I . — Balnmyiiha Avaddna, The first story is intended to illustrate 
the merit of devoting money for the repairs of Buddhist monuments. 
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While the Lord was lecturing liis disciples on the mprits of alms- 
giving, in came a prince named Ratnavyuha, dazzling the eyes of the 
beholders by the splendour of his jewels. After paying his respects to 
the Lord, he departed. The Bhikshus enquired what were the high meriti^ 
which had raised the visitor to such a dizzy eminence P 

The Lord said in one of his previous existences the Raja was a 
boatman. But ho repaired a broken dilapidated stupa situated at the 
village of Kus'i in the country of Malla, and from the merit thereof had 
been born a prince and owner of profuse wealth. 

Avadana, The second story (numbered EV in the 
codex) illustrates the merits of charity. 

To show a miracle, Buddha produced a heavenly light from his 
woollen garment. The light delighted a banker so much that he 
immediately gathered some flowers, and threw them over the Lord's 
head. These formed a splendid parasol. The S'reshthi, dying in a short 
time, was born in the heaven of Indra. There he remembered what had 
made him a Devaputra ; he descended on earth, worshipped Buddha, 
heard his discourses, acquired the Bodhi knowledge, and obtained nirvana. " 
The Bhikshus asked what was the cause of this banker's speedy elevation. 
The Lord said, Santamati, a poor banker of Kus'i, always attended the 
lectures of the Buddhist preachers. One day he gave his own food 
(having nothing else to spare) to a Bhikshu. The Bhikshu's benediction 
was, that he should be a ricli man and a sincere Buddhist. In a month, 
while pouring water on a neighbouring stupa, he found that he 
was pouring hot water and rubies and diamonds ; he went to the ghat 
whence he had drawn the water, and found there a heap of jewels. He 
took them up, but instead of enjoying them, devoted them to charity, 
and always prayed for nirvana. This S'&ntamati,” added the Lord, 
was the present banker who obtained the mmmim honum of Buddhist 
faith.” 

III. — TJttirm Avaddm. A merchant, named TJttirna died in a ship- 
wreck. He went to heaven, and there became a Devaputra. His young 
wife prayed the Lord to show her in a dream where her husband then was. 
In a dream her husband appeared before her, and informed her what had 
happened. She kept a fast for eight days in a “love-circle" 
and, after death, was transformed into a Devakany^L. She lived in 
peace with her husband. 

The Bhikshus enquired what had raised the couple so high ? 
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The Lord gjvye Nshe following history of their previous existence : 
“King Pradeslka-manclalina was taught in the doctrine of Ahiiis'a, 
or non-injury to created beings, by Dharmaruchi, a Rislii, but, forget- 
ting his precepts, Prades'ika killed a hind. The animal cursed him say- 
ing that he should die in a shipwreck. Uttirna is that cursed king.’^ 

IV. — Kshatnyaraja Avaddna, One day while Buddha was preach- 
ing, Indra came down to worship him. The Bliikshus asked why should 
the king of the Devas honor a mortal ? Buddha replied, “ In one of 
my transmigrations I was a Kshatriya king ; I honored Kshomahkara 
in eyery* way, and erected a large stupa to his honor, and hence my 
greatness.” 

V. — Dhdtmtejd Avaddna. Dhfetusteja, son of Dharmakalpa, a king 
of Dakshinapatha, came to visit the Lord, and was immediately sanc- 
tified. The Bhikshus enquired what the youth had done to deserve 
such honor. The Lord said : “ In the 91st kalpa, Lord Vipas'yi lived 
in the metropolis of king Bandhuraati. Wlien the lord departed from 
this world, the king caused to be erected on his remains a stupa, a mile 
high, and a merchant’s son decorated it with jewels. That king is now 
Dharmakalpa, and the merchant’s son is the prince. 

VI. — Chandraprahha Avaddna. Chandraprabha, coming by the aerial 
way, asked the Lord how the series of transmigrations can be i)ut a stop 
to. Receiving the proper answer from Buddha, he returned home. 
The resplendent brightness of Chandraprabha’s person struck the be- 
holders with wonder j they became inquisitive about the cause of his 
good fortune. His merit consisted in bestowing a golden circle in the 
Great Vihdra of VIpas'yi, who flourished in the 91st kalpa in the 
metropolis of king Bandhumati. That grantor of the golden circle was 
subsequently born in the Kuru family and named Ofaandraprabha. 

VII. — Divyananda Avaddna. While Buddha was residing at Raja- 
griha, a householder invited him, feasted him, honored him, and desired 
Buddhahood from him. Buddha complied with his request. “ I was 
that householder.” 

VIII. — Purna Avaddna. The Bhikshus asked “ 0 Lord, in what 
w^ay did you get this power of working miracles ?” Lord said, “ as a 
Kshatriya king I feasted Buddha Purna for three months. That piece 
of good work has made me great.” 

IX. — Dra/’/Aa Avaddna, While Kfis'yapa preached at Benares, a 
girl, being asked for pure water, gave to eight Bhikshus a quantity of 
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delicious sherbet. She was borne to heaven, whe/e ^he never feels 
thirsty. 

X. — S^ukla Avaddna. 

XL — S'resh th ikan yd Amddn a. 

XII. — McUsaryayiikta Avaddna, A troop of Brdhmans, having 
made their obeisance to Buddha, expressed their desire to enter Pra- 
vrajya or itinerancy. Instantly all were, by a miracle, shaved, and their 
clothes transformed into rags, except one who remained as he was. The 
Lord said, the cause of this exception was, that the person was full of 
Br&hmanic pride. On his solicitations, the Lord changed hft clothes . 
into rags, but these rags were all dirty. Being asked the cause of 
this, the Lord said, that Brahman,*!n one of his former existences, did 
not make his obeisance to Buddha Padmottara, disdaining to bow to a 
Sramana.” 

XIII. — Vihara Avaddna, During Buddha’s lifetime, the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Vihiira were noted for their profligacy. Buddha 
sent some of his Bhikshus to chant a gatha there. This simple expe- 
dient cured the citizens of their shameful immorality. 

XIV. — Kushihi Avaddna. A leper, without hands and without feet, 
circumambulated the famous stupa of Vipas yi several times. He was 
restored to his former health and vigour. A voice from heaven thou 
recited the following : — 

He sat before the stilpa of Vipas'yi, covered his body with a heap 
of white cloth, plastered his body with all sorts of perfumes, and then 
set the whole on fire ; the merit of his great deed raised him to the rank 
of a Pratyeka Buddha in one existence; in another he obtained nirv^ina.’^ 

XV. — Surendradamana Avaddna. 

XVI. — Siimrn^hha Avaddna. 

XVII. — Faptismaiah Avaddna. 

XVIII. — Chandana Avaddna. 

XIX. — Suriipa Avaddna. 

Beginning. l 

vj 
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w^‘^^‘8tmw^arf^fr II 

^ s y* 

<lhi 'S'rnH: i 

•J 

9^rf»? TTfVs!5?)?r?i«r^ il ?i^^ir, 

ftretfir 

* 

^jz% «%iim JZTift >5»aT^^ 1 

iWJr fir^flf'sr ^?!;sifH: «tff: n 

'End/ 


Colophon. 


3«T ^sftr f«^: I 
^ w fi gii fir 9TW5I 9(*)fl»^*r sitrfvjfri ii 
wr ^rftf y3?r n i 

!ii|f?r 9«?iif^^ si^iftjir: II 

?:f?f ?i‘Htf^»tfirj%89T^w^T’r^’# HflfTf I 


No. 816 A. 

GANAPATI-HRIDAYA. 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 7J X 3. Folia, 2. Lines on a page, 5. 
Extent in slokas, 10. Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose. Incorrect. 

Mantras for an amulet in praise of Graiiapati. The mantras are al- 
leged to have been disclosed to Ananda by Buddha himself when sojourn- 
ing at Eaj agriha. Whoever wears or recites them, or hears them recited, 
attains whatever he wishes. The mantras are of the usual mystio charac- 
ter common in Tfctrio works. They include such phrases as Ofn nammtu 
te Ganapataye svdhdh^ Om Ganapataye svdhdh The most remarkable 
fact in connexion with this little work is the proof it affords of the Bud- 
dhists having adopted the adoration of Ganes'a, a purely Hindu deity. 

^Beginning. ^ I ^ i vr 

w^Tir w I 

^ 

12 
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«m THirfie i 

End. wRrsnwwT! ^ ^ 

ww^T MTfsimig^s^f^fji I 
Colophon. ^’wnnn’cv'l wim r 


, No. A. 9. 

GANDA-VYITHA. 

I 

Cv 

Substance, paper, 17 X 6|. Folia, 232. Lines on a page, 12. Extent 
in s'lokas, 13,929. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. 
Incorrect. 

The history of Sudhana in search of the perfect knowledge. The 
work is reckoned as one of (he nine principal scriptures of the JBuddhists^, 
and held in high esteem. It was taken to China in the 7th century, and 
was translated into the Chinese language by Amoghavajra during the 
reign of the Tang dynasty. Its Chinese name is Ta-shing-mi-yen- 
king. 

Qnce upon a time, while residing with Samantabhadra, Manjus'ri 
and others, lord Buddha showed them the marvellous workings of a 
certain mystic position called Sinha-vijrimbhita. As soon as the lord 
assumed that meditative position, the interior of the room expanded to 
an indefinite extent, the floor became thickly studded with sapphires 
and other precious stones, and gigantic pillars of solid emeralds sup- 
ported the roof. A Bodhisattva, named Eas'miprabha, decorated the 
^sky with clouds of various kinds, some showing heavenly flora, some 
raining neotarous perfumes. 

Then Sariputra, approaching Manjus'ri, made him acquainted with 
the presence of a host of holy Bhikshus. With them Manjus'ri started on a 
journey to the southern regions, and settled himself in a grove where stood ' 
the Vihara of Maladhvajavyuha, where he had formerly held his medita- 
tions. On this the people of the neighbouring town of Danyak^ra came 
in crowds to receive his instruction and his benediction. The lord taught 
Hiem, and singled out one young man to be the object of his speofal favour* 
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Thisyoung^an wag named Sudhana from the faot that immediately after 
his birth his father had suddenly become very rich. Manjus'ri narrated 
to him the marvellous deeds of Lord Buddha. Sudhana chanted the 
praise of Manjus'ri in sweet and melodious verses, and declared himself a 
candidate for Bodhi knowledge. 

Manjus'ri advised him to have the benefit of instruction from Me- 
ghas'ri, who resided at Mount Sugriva in the country called Eamavarta. 
Meghas'ri shifted the burden of instructing Sudhana to Sagaramegha of 

• Sigaramukha, who on his turn advised Sudhana to repair to Supratisthita 
of S^gar^ on the way to Lanka. Sudhana was again disappointed. He 
was directed to proceed to Vajapura, a city of Dravida, to receive instruc- 
tions from a Drdvidian named Megha. Megha professed his ignorance 
of Bodhi knowledge. 

By his advice Sudhana repaired to Saradhvaja at Milanapurana, 
the land’s end of Jambudvipa ; thence to the Bhikshuni As'a, the wife of 
Suprabha of Samudravelati to the east of Mahaprabhu; thence to 
Bhishmottarasanghesha of Nalapura ; thence to Jayashinayatana in the 
Country of Is'asha ; thence to Maitrayani, the daughter of Sinhaketu, at 
the city of Sinhavijrimbhita ; thence to Sudars'ana of Trinanjana ; thence 
to a boy named Indriyas'vara of the city of Sumukha in the country 
called S'ramana Mandala; thence to the Upasika Prabhiita of Samu- 
draprasthana : thence to the patriarch Vidvan of Mahasambhava . 
thence to the banker Katnachuda of Sifihapoti; thence to Samantanetra, 
a manufacturer of perfumery, at the city of Samantamukha in Mulaka ; 
jthence to Nala of Naladhvaja ; thence to the king Mahaprabha of Supra- 
bha ; thence to the Upus'ika Achalasthini ; thence to Sarvagrama of 
Toshala in Mitatoshala ; thence to Utpalabhuti in Prithurfehtra ; thence 
to the slave Paisa of Kulagara; thence to the banker Jayottama of 
Ndnuhara ; thence to the Bhikshuni Sinhavyasambhitd of Kalingavana 
in S'ronapasanta ; thence to Bhagavati Sumitra of Eatnabhijjiha in 
Durga ; thence to the patriarch Vesthila of Subhaparangama ; thence 
to the Bodhisattva Avalokites'vara of Potalaka; thence to Ananyagami 
of Pashatma^4ala> finally to Mahadeva of Dvaravati. All the 

* places mentioned above belong to the region called Dakshi^patha or 
southern India. 

Leaving Dekkan in the south, Sudhana directed his steps by the 
advice of Mahfideva towards Magadha« In that country he paid his 
devotioh^to eight B^tridevat^, or goddesses of night. These had 
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different names, and dwelt in different localities, two^f whfeli Kapila- 
vastu and Bidhimaiida are well known in the history o( the Buddhist 
religion. 

But none could afford full satisfaction to Sudhana, and he re^ 
mained unpossessed of perfect knowledge. He then entreated Gropa, the 
wife, and Maya the mother, of the great Buddha for instruction, and 
here he was partially successful. They recommended him to Suren- 
drabha at the house of Indra, and she, to a young teacher Vis'vamitra 
of Kapilavastu. At every change of teacher, the amount of his know- ' 
ledge increased, and with redoubled zeal he applied himself to the 
acquisition and perfection of knowledge. He received several valuable 
lectures from the patriarch Surendra and the goldsmith Muktas^lra of 
Varukutcha,from a Brahman Siviratra of Dharmagrama in Dekkan, from 
a boy S'risambhava, and a girl S'rimati of Sumukha, From Sumukha 
he travelled to Samudrakatiha where Maitreya told him plainly that 
none but Manjus'ri himself would be able to make his knowledge perfect. 
Thus after passing through a hundred austerities he went back to Man- 
jus'ri, who was living in the vicinity of Sumani. Sudhana, by the favof 
of Manjus'ri at last obtained full and perfect knowledge from the holy 
Samantabhadra.* 

Beginning. I ^fr l 

3 IT: I Tfw 

^ w 

ircwitr I 'qfsgRtt’f 

^ 

* Vtde 3pa88m the Introduction to my edition of the LaJita Vistara, pp. 8 f. 
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*Colophon. 

^ Rijgjfs^T *r?i^i*n@3T(SiT:Tsr: i 


No. 816 B. 

GRAHAMATRIKA DHAEANf. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 6J X 2.}. Folia, 17. Lines on a page, 5. 
Character, Newfiri. Date, ? Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

Alystio mantras for the adoration of the nine planets. The man- 
tras vrere disclosed to a congregation of gods by Buddha himself when 
residing in the Alakavati mansion of India. The mantras are of the 
Tfintric type, full of mystic particles. It is enjoined that, after wor- 
shipping the planets in certain mystic diagrams drawn on the floor of a 
room, the mantras should be recited seven times daily, from the 7th to 
the 14th of the waxing moon in Kartika, and the rite should be concluded 
on the 1 5th at midnight. The rite insures longevity to ninety-nine 
years, prevents all evils resulting from adverse planets, and makes the 
adorer capable of remembering the history of his former existences. 
This Hindu ritual must be of a comparatively modern date. 
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End. > H ^ aw 
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No. B. 27. 

* * GUNAKARANDA-VYirHA. 

\i C\ 

Substance, paper, 17^ X 62 . Folia, 120. Lines on a page, 8 . Extent 
in s'lokas, 4,740. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Incorrect. 

An account of tlie character, religious teachings, and miracles of .^rya 
AvalokitesVara, a Eodhisattva. Avalokites'vara refused to enter Bud- 
'^dhahood until all living creatures would be in possession of the Bodhi 
knowledge. lie had a long life, lie had s<3en three or four Buddhas 
pass through theil mundane career during his lifetime. He had been a 
friend to Yipas'yi, to S'ikhi, to Jina, and to S'akya Muni who had 
held him in high esteem. His principal occupation was to provide sal- 
vation to sufferers in hell; but he felt equally for all. In one of his 
philanthropic tours he passed through Ceylon or Sifihala, Benares, and 
Magadha, granting salvation, and preaching the gospel of Buddha’s reli- 
gion even to worms and insects. Even the gods of heaven were not be- 
yond the range of his benevolence. He granted one Sukundala, a poor 
god, immense wealth, and above all showed him the way to nirvana by 
sending him to the Jetavana grove. Reclaiming the wicked, relieving 
sufferers, providing food for the famine-stricken, curing the diseased, 
were the daily routine of his duties. He attained to such high distinc- 
tion by his noble deeds that he was called the Sangha^-ratm or the 
‘‘jewel of the Buddhist Church,” 

The work opens with a request from Jinas'ri to Jayas'ri, the great 
preacher of Bodhimanda at Buddha Gaya, to give an account of 
the origin of the “ three jewels.” This most secret and most myste- 
rious subject was first divulged by Upa Gupta to As'oka at the Kukkn^ 
t&i^ma Yihdra in F&taliputra. According to TJpa Gupta, liordJina, 
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the destroyer of Mara’s pride, is the Buddha^ratna oiu‘‘ Buddha jewel.” 
Others who will hereafter rise to Buddhahood by Bodhi knowledge will 
likewise be Buddha-ratnas. The all-powerful intelligence that impels 
men towards Bodhi knowledge is Dharma-ratna or “ the jewel of reli^^ 
gion.” Arya Avalokites'vara, the son of Jina, resplendent in his know- 
ledge of Buddhism, and firm in his faith, is the Sangha-ratna or “jewel 
of the Church.” Other Bodhi sattvas, and Arhats who revel in the four 
Brahmas, and have a thorough command over their ownselves, are, also 
jewels of the Church. 

Having thus explained the mystic trinity of Buddha, Dln^rma and 
Sangha, XJpa Gupta, at the request of As'oka, instructed him in the 
practice of Poshadhavrata, and gave an account of the Sangha-ratna in 
the following manner : — 

Once on a time Lord Buddha performed an ecstatic meditation 
named sarvasandodhana or “ the purifier of every thing.” No sooner ho 
sat in that posture, than golden rays illuminating the whole province 
were seen proceeding from some unknown region to that place. Su- 
varnavarana Vishkambhi a saint, struck with wonder at this miracle^ 
asked the Lord whence did the rays proceed ? The Lord said “ from 
Arya Avalokites'vara who, by the command of Jina, is now preaching 
the doctrine of Nirvana at Aviehi, the stygian lake of fire. These raja's, 
after having purified the wretched people of that hell, are come here to 
enlighten the ignorant and the sinful.” At the request of "Vishkambhi, 
the Lord gave several stories illustrating the power and the goodness 
of Avalokites'vara. 

The Lord said, once on a time when Vipas'yi was preacliing on 
earth, ‘Avalokites'vara shot forth his holy light for the spiritual benefit 
of the residents of hell. Vipas'yi gave an account of the importance of 
Buddha-ratna. Before the creation of the world, the first Buddha, 
who was pure effulgence of light without a speck, held a samadhi named 
Lohaaanjamna or “ creation.” Forthwith Siva, Brahma, Vishnu, Surya, 
Chandra &c. were generated. The first Buddha allotted distinct works 
of creation to these. 

Vishkambhi solicited the Lord to tell him by what samadhi 
Avalokites'vara had acquired the power of saving the souls of the sinful. 
The Lord said “ by thousands of sam&dhis.” He said, even he himself 
/was once benefitted by Avalokites'vara’s power of saving men. 

' The Lord said, “ in one of my previous existences, I was Sinhala, 
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son of Sifilii, A moijchant of the capital of Sifihakalpa, Sinhala led a 
nautical expedition. His Vessels were overtaken by a storm, and wrecked 
off the island called Tamradvipa or copper island ; but fortunately no 
lite was lost. By the grace of the Lord to whom Sinhala was very much 
devoted, the passengers safely reached the shores of Tamradvipa. 
That island was inhabited by Rakshasis, wlio could assume any form 
they wished. On seeing the ship-wrecked people, they assumed the 
charming forms of celestial nymphs, expressed their concern at their 
^distress, accepted them as husbands, and led them home. One night 
.jvhen all were asleep, Sinhala saw the lamp in his room laugh, Sinhala 
asked the lamp the reason for its laughter. The lamp said, ‘‘ the 
nymphs with whom you live hero are Eakshasis in disguise. You are 
in imminent danger for your lives. If you want to save yourselves, 
there stands a horse named Balaha on the sea-shore ready at your 
service. Mount on his back, but do not open your eyes until you 
land safely on the other side of the ocean.” Sinhala assembled all his 
companions, and induced them to follow the lamp’s advice. They all 
mounted the horse. The horse rose to the sky. The Kakshasis, seeing 
their prey, which they had thought was most secure in their grasp, 
flying away, raised* loud lamentations. Their husbands were touched 
with pity, opened their eyes contrary to their promise, and dropped 
down into the ocean, where they were devoured by their wives. 
Sinhala alone escaped safe. The Rakshasi who had fallen to his lot, 
came to Sihhala’s father in all her bewitching beauty, and complained 
that she had been forsaken by Sinhala who had married her. But Sin- 
bala was successful in making his father understand what she i;|ally 
was. The female ogre then proceeded to the king of the country to 
proffer a complaint against Sinhala. The king was convinced by her 
that her story was true, and, on Sinhala’s refusal to take her back, 
accepted her a6 his own queen. In a short time, however, he with all liis 
family was devoured by her. Sinhala was, by the unanimous consent of 
tho citizens, raised to the throne. He expelled the B^kshasis from 
T^imradvipa, and named it Sinhala after himself, 

“I am, 0 Vishkambhi, that Sinhala; AvalokitesVara is the horse 
Baldha, Mahallaka the Bodhisattva is the king, and Anupansd is that 
E&kshasi. The merits of Avalokites'vara may be counted by myriads. 
In one of the pores of his body there are thousands of heayenlj^ choris- 
terS; in another millions of Rishis.” 

13 
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Vishkambhi then heard from the Lord the henefitaW repeating 
the formula of six letters or Shadakshari Mantra^ and obtained that 
mantra at Benares. 

The work was translated into Chinese, according to the Ee^. 
S. BeaPs Tripithaka, (p. 35) under the name of Mau-chu-pa’o-ts^ang- 
to-lo-ni-king, its Sanskrit equivalent being Eatna-karandaka-vyuha- 
siitra. It is reckoned among the Mahayana Sutras. 
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No, B. 36. 

KALYi^NA-PANOHAVINS ATIKA. 

Substance, yellow paper. Folia, 14. Lines on each page, 6. Extent in 
slokas, 250. Character, Newari, Appearance, old. Verso. Incorrect. 

A hymn in praise of Buddha in twenty-five sragdhara verses. 
Each verse ensures a particular blessing, and so the twenty-five aro 
called ‘ twenty-five blessings.’ By Amritananda. 
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No. 

KAPIS'A AVADANA^M. 

Substance, paper, X 3. Folia, 35. Lines on each page, 6. Extent 
in slokas, 590. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Incorrect. Prose 
and verse. 

A story in illustration of Beneficenco. Lord Buddha held a large ^ 
assembly of his followers. S aripatra requested the Lord to pronounce 
an eulogium on charity. The Lord gave them the followiiig story 
said to have been first told by Vipas'yi long before the lord^s advent. 

Once on a time Tatavisuta was born a monkey, Jnanakara by name. 
In consequence of his sinful character the whole forest was beset with 
darkness at the time of his birth, and famine raged on all sides. Some 
time after, Dipankara’s presence in the forest restored it to light, and 
there was plenty of everything, Jnanakara, wondering at this sudden 
change, gave a jack-fruit to the worker of the miracle. Dipankara gav,e 
him instruction in the philosophy of Buddhism, and promised him 
transformation into a man. He learned the character of man from a 
friend, and, dying, was born a merchant's son at Kamarthi. He was 
named Dharmas'ri, When Dharmas'ri was very young, Dipankara, 
who was passing by, asked him to give the applicant anything that he 
could afford with good will. Dharmas'ri gave a handful of dust, which 
was instantly changed into gold. He gave another handful of dust, 
which was changed into dainties for the Sangha. Dipankara granted 
him a boon, saying, “ for this good conduct, you are to become Sarva- 
nanda, the king of Dipavati. Sarvananda always used to please 
Dipankara with food, and raiment.^' 

Then the Lord gave the assembled multitude a lecture on morals, 
diversifying it with a description of the Satya Tuga and the duties which 
appertained to that Yuga. 
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No. 815. 

KARANDAVYl/HA. 

^^1!?^: I 

©s. 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 13 x 3. Folia, 82. Linos on a 
page, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 1600, Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose. 
Incorrect. 

A highly amplied version of the work noticed under the name of 
Gunakarandavytiha. The work is in prose, but it has obviously been 
amplified from the poetical version abovenamed. The names and in- 
cidents have been in some cases modified or changed, and many new 
incidents and stories have been worked in. But the purport remains the 
same — the glorification of the great Bodhisattva Arya Avalokites'vara. 
The differences are not of such a character as to need detailed speoifioa- 

♦ 
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tion. The work belongs to the class Mahayana Shtya, andj^r;s usual ia 
that class of writings, does not bear the name/of its author. Its name- 
does not occur in the Bev. S. Beal’s Tripithaka. 
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No. 816 C. 

KAVIKUMARA KATHA. 

Substance, yellow paper, 10 X 4. Folia, 18. Lines on a page, S. 
Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A story of one of Buddha’s former existences. It was related by 
TTpa Gupta to As'oka as a narrative which had been originally told by 
Buddha himself to his followers at Gridhrakuta to account for an in- 
curable sore on his toe. The occasion for the recital was offered by a 
S'^kya youth having at early dawn pelted a large stone at Buddha to kill 
him, and the stone falling on his toe caused a deep wound. The follow- 
ers enquired why such an accident had happened, and Buddha in reply 
gave the story. Formerly there lived in the city of Kampilya a king 
named Satyarata. His chief queen Lakshmana was for a time childless, 
but on the king’s taking a second wife named Sudharma, the former bore 
a son, who was named Lolamantra. On the death of the king, Lolaman- 
tra succeeded to the kingdom, but soon after Sudharmd bore a posthu- 
mous child who, at the time of birth, had a jewelled coronet on his head. 
The boy was named Kavikumdra. When the news of his birth was 
brought to the king, astrologers informed him that the boy would for 
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oertain set aside.^ The king thereupon deputed a person to kill tho 
ehild, but the news of this had already been communicated to SudharmS 
by Govish&na, a favourite of the king, and so she deposited her child 
\vith a fisherman (Kaivarta), and, taking his new-born daughter, sent 
her to the king as the child she had borne. A fdW years after, the 
king’s astrologer, seeing the boy playing at king in a field, knew that 
it was the son of Sudharma, and informed the king of the imposition 
that had been practised on him. The king was greatly incensed, and de- 
puted a large army to kill the boy ; but the boy had timely information, 
and, takipg the jewelled coronet from his mother, ran away, and, hiding 
first in the house of a potter, then in that of a hatter, then in a forest, 
at last fell into a river. The king’s messenger, thinking that would put 
an end to the life of the boy, came back, and reported the circumstance 
to the king. The boy, however, was saved from death by a Taksha. 
Prom the Yaksha he repaired to a forest where he was attacked by a 
hunter, but a Vidyadhara interposed, and cut off the head of the assail- 
ant, and taught the youth the science of magic. By the power of this 
magic th^ youth assumed the form of a beautiful damsel, and returned 
to the dominion of his brother. The king Lolamantra was enchanted 
by the beauty arid the musical accomplishments of the damsel, and 
invited her to his bed-chamber, but, when he attempted to embrace her, 
Kavikumara assumed his masculine form, and killed him. Buddha 
said, I am that Kavikumara, and because I had killed my brother, I 
was doomed to hell for many thousand years, and now a small remnant 
of my sin has given me this sore.” 

The work professes to form a part of a large work named Vratdm^ 
dam’^mdla. 
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No. B. 23. 

K^Yi/^SANGIlAHA-PANJIKA'. 

Substance, palm-leaf, 12J X 2. folia, ICG. Lines o« a ))age, 7. Ex- 
tent in s'lokas, 4,285. Character, Nevvari. Appearance, old. Prose and 
verse. Incorrect. 

No. B 10. Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 12 % 3. Folia, 220. Lines 

•on a page, 7. Extent in slokas, 4,2S5. Character, Newari. Appearance, 

fresh. Date, Samvat 1859. Incorrect. 

• • • . . 

A oollectiou of rituals. By Kuladatta. In its general character 

the work bears a close relation to the Uindii Tiiutric digests. The co- 

dex begins with the definitions of a spiritual guide aud his disciple. Then 
comes the ceremony for erecting aud consecrating a Vihara. One de- 
sirous of erecting a Vihara should proceed to his spiritual guide on an 
auspicious day and under an auspicious asterisra, and, after paying some- 
thing in the shape of Dakshina, thrice ask his permission to erect a 
Vihiira. The request should be made in the following terms : I am, 
Sir, an Upasaka. I am desirous of building a Vihara; I solicit your 
permission.” Frofti the time of serving this notice, the spiritual guide 
should employ himself in such ceremonies as are required previous to 
the erection, particularly relating to those for producing materials and 
for removing obstructions, and he should count his beads one hundred 
thousand times, repeating the mystic formula of Chakres'a, or of the 
divinity he usually worships. When the number of repetitions is 
complete, he should proceed to the examination of a site for the 
building. A piece of land covered by inauspicious trees is unsuitable 
for aVihSra. Land with pippala trees on the east, pentaptera Arjuna on 
the south-east, Biifea frondom on the south, fig trees on the south-west, 
silk-ootton trees on the west, Vakula elengi) on the north- 

west, glomorous fig trees on the north, and thorny trees on the north- 
east, is pronounced inauspicious. A triangular piece of ground, or one 
with uneven surface and full of pits is to be avoided. Land situated 
* on the south-east, the south, the south-west, the west, and the north- 
west sides of a town or corner is unsuitable. Soil mixed with broken pots, 
grease, oil or milk, and sacrificial grounds, and cremation ghauts, 
are impure. But hills, and places where there are Ohaityas, As'ramas, 
penance groves and temples are pure. Yiharas should be erected 
14 
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on these. A square plot of ground stretching tov^aw^i thp-east, or the 
north, is the most auspicious. The site for* a Vihara should have 
tanks full of white, red or blue lotuses on the north ; mango, jdma 
and kadamba groves interspersed with large flowering trees on thft 
east ; punnaga, »parijata, and other trees with sweet-scented flowers, 
and with the underground covered with jasmines &o. on the south ; 
and shady trees like pippala, jack &o. and juicy plants, on the west. 
The sound of Bina, flute, tom-tom &c. are auspicious. For Brfih- 
manas earth of a white colour, and having the smell of curdled milk,*’ 
ghi &o. and a sweet taste is auspicious ; for Eshatriyas, that of a red 
colour, having the scent of lotus, champaka &c., and astringent taste ; 
for Vais'yas, that of yellow colour, and having the flavour of wine 
and of the exudation from the temples of elephants, and sour taste; 
for S'liclras, that of a black colour, no smell and bitter and pungent 
taste is preferable. 

There are several different modes for finding out what land is suit- 
able for what caste, and also what land is suitable for a Vihara. Dig a 
pit one or two cubits square, place white flowers on the east, red on the 
west, yellow on the north, and blue on the south sides of the pit. The 
colour of the flower that witliers the latest will indicate the caste for 
which the land is fitted for a Vihara, Again, pour a quantity of water 
into the selfsame pit, light a lamp on an earthen pot. If it produces 
a white flame on the east, it is fit for Brahmanas, if a red flame on the 
west, it is for the warrior caste, and so forth. There are other modes 
for finding the same thing out. Some say the city in which a Vihara 
is to be erected should be situated on the northern, some say on the 
southern bank of a river. 

When the Vihara is to be consecrated by sacrifice, the Acbarya, 

■S' * 

thoroughly versed iu the three aamadhis^ should sit in the evening 
on a square diagram well cleansed with cow-dung ; he should first worsliip 
the three jewels and praise the ten Dikpalas by chanting gathas, and 
then, with the left knee touching the ground, and the hands folded, ask 
them for land by uttering certain gdthas. 

Then turning towards the south and placing before him an earthen* 
pot shaped like a crescent, he should scatter over it charcoal dust from 
a cremation ground, and also blue flowers. The next ceremony is that 
of lighting the Kopagnwa fire taken from the hearth of the Chaiiddla 
who guards the cremation ground. In this fire, burning with full 
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blaze, the •^^clS4»3ya^hould pour forth libations with the sound of hum 
bursting from his throat^ind with the ohant of the awful formula “ Nila- 
varuam Nfldmbharana bhushitam’’ &c. Then he should employ himself 
Sn removing ‘ salyas’ or such evil working bones as may be underground. 
Then follow the ceremonies of Vastu worship, worship of VihiradevatS, 
measurement of the ground with a string, observation of omens, exami- 
nation of the V^stu serpent, laying of the foundation stone, division of 
the Vih^ira into rooms, felling of trees for the Vihara, different measures 
* of these trees according to the difference of caste, &c. 

Th§ work then lays down rules for building a dwelling-house. 
The table of measurement is as follows : — 

1 and a (egg). 

1 sukshmaraja or 
minute powder. 

1 s'asaraja. 

1 ekadharaja. 

1 saraja. 

1 yuka. 

1 yava or barley. 

1 kaniyas anguli. 

1 madhyamanguli. 

1 jyeshthanguli. 

1 vitasti. 

1 cubit. 

The room of a Viliara in which the Lord’s image is to be placed 
should be painted with the representations of Tathiigatas, Bodhisattvas, 
the goddess of knowledge and Vidyadharas. A pair of eyes and a 
pair of water-pots are to be painted on every door, on the outer face of 
the door the ten figures of a water-pot, an ear &c. ; at the top of the win- 
dows Tathagatas, chosen Bodhisattvas, and various decorations. In the 
interior of the room, just against the image, should the Bodhi tree be 
painted, with Varuna and LokMhipas on the right and left of the 
image. Varuna should be painted white, with two hands holding a 
terrible noose. On the right side of the door, should be painted the 
two fierce images of Mahabala, and Mahakala, — Mahabala black with 
two hands, one face, and three eyes at once red and circular, his hairs 
brown and raised upwards, his face fierce with protuberant teeth, with 


7 atoms 
7 andas 


make 


7 sukshmarajas 
7 s'as’arajas 
7 ekadharajas 
7 sarajas 
7 yukas 

6 yavas 

7 yavas 

8 yavas 
11 angulis 

1 vitasti 
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tiger skin for clothes and eight serpents for ornamen^^ tetfoljipg the right 
shoulders with the four fingers of the left, and the left shoulder with 
those of the right hand. 

The figure of Mahakala is nearly the same but made fiercer by 
garland of skulls. 

On the left side of the door should be painted the king and the 
queen of Hareta birds facing each other, the queen seated on an eme- 
rald throne, white, exceedingly beautiful, with jewelled staff in hand, and 
ever engaged in one of her five hundred frolics. The king should be ' 
represented as sitting on a throne of rubies. The painted figures are 
to be consecrated by ceremonies peculiar to each. 

The work then enters upon the subject of ordination. A disciple 
desirous of renouncing the world should take a solemn vow, with folded 
hands, before his spiritual guide, in the following words : 

“ I such and such a person, lake shelter with Dharma, take shelter 
with Buddha, take shelter with the Sangha for ever.^^ The spiritual 
guide should then communicate to him the five S'ikshapadas or Primary 
Lessons. The disciple should promise to take nothing nqt given to 
him, to renounce double-dealing, falsehood, and the use of wine, during 
the course of his whole life, and solicit his spiidtual guide to grant him 
the light of the Five Lessons in the following words: — “ Grant me, 0 
Lord, the protection of the three, grant all that an Upasaka wants, such 
as the Five Lessons &c. ; my name is such and such, I solicit the favour 
of my Acharya in investing me as a Bhikshu.’^ After this, his head 
should be shaved, leaving only the coronal hair. Then the Guru should 
try the firmness of his disciple’s determination by questions, and, hav- 
ing satisfied himself of his sincerity, should anoint him with waters 
brought from tlie four oceans, and make him put on a piece of ochre- 
colored cloth. The Neophite should announce his entrance into the 
order by repeating the following word three times : “ I, of such and such a 
name, throw away the signs of a householder’s state for ever, and receive 
those of a hermit.” Then he should place himself entirely under the 
protection of the ‘ three jewels’ by reciting the formula — I take re- 
, fuge with Dharma, I take refuge with Buddha, I take refuge with 
Sangha.” After having received the ten commandments from the 
Guru, he should have recourse to the following formula — "As my 
. 5^ never neglects the duties of life, so I too promise never to deviate 
^ lirom the path of duty in my life.” Then he should request his guru 
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to favour alms-bowl and a piece of ochre- colored cloth. 

Se should call the whole congregation around hirn^ place his right knee 
on the ground, and with folded hands, say, I am named such and such, 
tring that piece of cloth to me, let it remain here that the congregation 
may have confidence in me, and delight to see mo. Bring that 
piece of cloth, Upadhyaya, I request you, let it remain here for the 
satisfaction of the congregation. Bring that piece of cloth, 0 Lord, 
that I may inspire ooiihdence.*’ On the Achtirya’s handing him over 
the consecrated cloth, ho should wear it, and thenceforth be one of the 

Bhikshua. 

• • 

The text is full of technical terms, and not always intelligible. 
Beginning. ?r«-- i 

*I^T II 

. ^ fT^^r Wff W ^Tiq: 

jT^i^wr ?i?r: i 

•4 s4 

Jixs: fixqm wm II 

\4 

ggtTfgffs i ggsrtfgg: f^3ii»r»)gTx:xng- 

m(?) trx:grer5T^gg[flTgrai jr^Tf^r 

fii«i gfTTgww I g: jg: wagis'n^rsr 

End. fg<lwfi(?) ftiPsgr ggiTf ^grefttr ftiggr i 

siTgN+++++g^ ggrf'T g*?!: 'geM ii 

gj’cg'cgwsi'^ glfgrggg gtrsrfr xjjsi i 
gggwggmii fgfwgwgi TOiwcg ii 
xjsi'tragigftfu'sft g^ng gg w i 

ggjgwTW ^rgisg g glgg(?) ggr g^s ii ; 

Colophon, ggxgfeflfgigTiguSgtfgti^gfggfggfiiigrg^fggTggflBgtTW' , ’ 
sw’cg' ggrxf i 
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No. B. 32. 

KUS'A JATAKA. 

^ir5IT<M I 

Substance, paper, lOf X 4v. Folia, 73. Lines on a page, 8. Extent 
in s'lokas, 2,lo3. Oliaractev, NewSri. Date, ? Appearance, old. Verse. 
Incorrect. 

Au account of a fast called Posliadliavrata, illustrated by a tale 
regarding the origin of tlio Ikshaku race, and the miraculous trans-* 
formatiou of oue of tlie descendants of Iksliaku. This descendant, i 
named Kus a, was no other tlian Buddha himself in a former life. The 
work professes to be a part of a large collection of tales, which bears 
the title of * Mahavasvavadana-Katlia.’ The story in question is said to 
have been first related to liuja As'oka by Upa Gupta who had heard 
it from Buddha hiiusolf. The occasion for it was given by the story of 
Bodhisattva’s destroying the wicked Mara by the sound of a hiocough. 
The Bliikshus all expressed their wonder at the tale of so great a 
miracle, and S'akya Muni related to them a story of which the following 
is an abstract : 

Subandhu of Benares was the lord of sixty thousand cities. In the 
bed-chamber of the royal palace, there sprang up, all of a sudden, a 
large number of sugarcaue trees. From one of these, a boy was pro- 
duced, who was named Ikshvaku after his birth-place. On the demise 
of Subandhu, Iks'hvaku ascended the throne. He had five hundred 
wives of whom Avuda was the chief. Avuda obtained from Indra a 
pill which promoted pregnancy. This she dissolved in water, and took 
a small quantity of the mixture, distributing the rest of it to her rivals. 
Every one of them gave birth to a son of wliom AvuJa^s child was the 
most ugly ; but it had on its person all the signs of a royal personage. 
All the children had llie cognomen of Kus'a, such as, Indrakus'a, 
Devakus'a &c., after the kus'a grass at the extremity of which their 
mothers had partaken of the medicinal water. Kus a, the son of Avtid^, 
was, as the eldest and born of the chief queen, raised to the throne, and 
he married Sudars'and, the daughter of the king of Kdnyakubja in 
Surasena. Sudars'anS finding her husband very ugly, left his house, 
and went over to her father’s. Kus ^ too proceeded to Kauyakubja, 
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aod there displayed his skill iu various arts to win the heart of liis 
consort. By the advice«of his father-in-law, he placed a valuable jewel 
(Jyotirasa) on his head. Instantly his ugliness was changed into tlie 
\n08t charming beauty, and his wife had no more objection in accepting 
him. 
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finc<J^?r wwsir i 
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No. B. 14. 

LORES' VARA S’ATAKA. 

iitpgwR!: I 

Substance, yellow paper. Folia, 30. Lines on a page, 6. Extent in 
s'lokas, 250. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A hymn in praise of Lokes'vara in a hundred stanzas. By jVajra* 
datta. 

Beginning. i 
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No. 785. 

LALITA VISTARA. 

I 

Substance, yellow paper. Folia, 246. Lines on a page, 7 to 9. 
Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Correct. 

The early life of Buddha. See Introduction to my edition of the 
Lalita Vistara, ‘ Asiatic Researches^ XX, and Foucaux’s ‘ Rgya-cher- 
rol-pa/* 


No. B. 12. 

LANKAVATARA. 

I 

Substance, paper, 14-J X 4. Folia, 198. Lines on a page, 7. Extent in 
s^okas, 3,000. Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose and verse. Appear- 
ance old. Verjr incorrect. 

An account of a visit paid by S akya to the king of Lankd 
(Ceylon), and of his preachings in that island. It is reckoned 
as one of the nine principal texts of Nepalese Buddhism, and held in 
high esteem. In common with the other eight works, it is called a 
^^Mahamipulya Mahaydna Sutra,^^ Three different translations of it 
exist in the Chinese, one under the name of Tarshing-jih-ling-kia-king^ 
another under Lang-kia-o-po* ta4o-pao-king^ and the third under Jih^leng* 
kia-king^ the last by Bodhiruchi of the Wei Dynasty (circa 168—190.) 

Abstract. Buddha had been on a visit to the capital of the serpents 
(Ndgaloka) in the ocean, but returned thence in a week, and settled on 
the mount Malaya in Lank^. Rdvana came to pay his respects to the 
great personage, and prayed him to give the definitions of virtue 
and vice. When R&vana was satisfied, a Bodhisattva, Mahamati by 
name, asked Buddha several questions, and received satisfactory an- 
swers. The questions were 1st, From what principle of human 
nature ratiocinatiou has its origin ? 2nd, How an argument can be 
made pure, i. how to detect fallacies ? What is the nature of falla- 
cies P From what principle in human nature do fallacies proceed P Where 
do the emancipated goP How could one in bondage be emanoipated P 
5 
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What object do holy men meditate up(?n '? '•What effect is produced 
by belief P What is a cause ? What an effect ? What are the hundred 
and eight padas or select sentences ? What are the different ivays in 
which Vijndnas or ideas are generated P In how many ways are they 
retained, and how are they lost ? What are the grounds of a belief in 
the fact of universal causation P What is ambiguity in speech ? How 
and from what source is it produced P What is Nirvana P How do 
Arhats and Tathagatas hold the meditation of Bodhisattvas P What 
are the different definitions of obtaining attention and* of movipg 
it P What are fixed as the five in succession P What are the defini- 
tions of entity and non-entity ? What are the definitions of teach- 
ing, doctrine, and regulation or rule ? What are the eight diffferent 
sorts of transitoriness P What are Bodhisattvas, S'ravakas, Pratyeka 
Buddhas, Nirodbakraraas and Amesandhis P Whether Tathdgata is 
eternal P When all these questions were answered, the Lord delivered 
a lecture on the Saugata philosophy, and explained the nature of 
a mystic formula which wards Riikshasas off. 

Beginning, srsm- 
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No A. 11. 

MAHAVASTU-AVADA'NA, 

Substance, paper 182 ^ ^1* Folia, 334. Lines on a page, 11. Extent 
in slokas, 18,370. Character, Newari. Date, Ncwari Sam vat 822. Appear- 
aflce, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A cyclppa3dia of Buddhist legends and doctrines. It gives an ela- 
borate history of Buddha’s life and preachings, explaining every incident 
of his life by referee ces to his past existences. It also gives a simple 
and popular exposition of many abstruse doctrines of the Buddhist 
faith. 

When Lord Buddha was at the Jetavana grove, Maudgalayana visi- 
ted eight principal places of torture in hell. They were — (1) Saujiva, (2) 
Kdlasutra, (3) Saughata, (4) 1st Eaurava, (5) 2nd Eaurava, (6) Maha- 
vicfii, (7) Tapana, (8) Pratapana. On his return from the infernal re- 
gions, he delivered four different speeches before four different assemblies, 
painting in glowing 'colours, the tortures, the convulsions, the insuffer- 
able pain of the nether world. After the conclusion of each lecture, he 
enjoined, in forcible language, the necessity of Brahraacharya and of 
abstinence. 

When the Lord lived at Gridhrakuta in Eajagriha, Maudgala- 
yana chanced to meet a Suddliavasa Devaputra. Prom him he 
learned of the great merits of one Uttiya, a banker, the disciple of 
Sarvavibhu. Maudgaldyana immediately changed his destination, and 
directed his steps towards Vasumati, where Uttiya lived. On his way 
he happened to meet Abhaya and Nanda, two Bhikshus. Ue cultivated 
Abhaya’s friendship, but tried to annoy Ntfnda by calling him a Brah- 
mach^iri, but in vain. They all proceeded to Sarvavibhu before whom 
Maudgalayana made a confession of his wicked design of annoying 
Nanda. He feasted the Lord with rich viands obtained from Uttiya 
and some perfumers. The Lord said to Abhaya, who had betaken him- 
self to meditation, You are to become a Buddha in future, in the 
hundred thousandth Kalpa — ^your name will be S'^kya Muni, and these 
perfumers with Maudgalayana will be your first S'ravakas.” Lord 
Sarv&vibhu then taught them the four Charyas or practices. The.first 
refers to the conduct of those who love their parents, live in their families, 
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revere Brfihmanas, beg in their own quarters, never neglect the ten 
duties, instruct others, relieve the poor, perform good works, worship the 
lord, and train the mind for the reception of the highest Sambodhi know- 
ledge : this CharyS is called Prakriti. 2nd, The conduct of those who 
hope for Buddhahood in one of the innumerable Kalpas to come, who 
want to be perfect in knowledge and in good conduct, to be the lord and 
governor of gods and men : it is called Pranidhana Charyd. 3rd, Those 
who hopefor Bodhi knowledge by gradation, are said to be in Auuloma 
Charyd. 4th, The endeavours of men to put a period to fixture trans- 
migration are included in the last or Vivarttana Charyd. 

At the request of Maudgalayana, Kas'yapa gave him a description 
of the ten Bhtimis or stages, they are : (1) Duraroha, (2) Barddhamand, 
(3) Pushpamandita, (4) Euchird, (5) Chittavichitra, (6) Eupavati, (7) 
Durjayd, (8) Janmanudesa, (9) Jauvard, (10) Abhisheka. A Bhumi 
means the ground-work of Bodhisattva knowledge. The names, 
however, here given do not correspond with what occur in the Das'a- 
bhumis'vara, anie^ p. 86. The characteristics of the first Bhumi 'are 
alms-giving, mercy, indefatigableness, want of arrogance, knowledge 
of the S'ds'tras, progress, the power of pleasing men, and patience. 

The characteristics of the 2nd stage are twenty Adhyds'ayas or 
intentions. They are, (1) intention for doing good, called Kalydnd- 
dhyds'aya ; (2) Snigdhddhyas'aya, or that state of mind in which the man 
is never moved by anger ; (3) Madhurddhyas'aya, or that state of the 
mind in which people are disposed to please women by service ; (4) Tiksh- 
nddhyds'aya, or the knowledge of this world and the world to come ; (5) 
Vipulddhyds'aya, or the desire resulting in the active exertion for doing 
good to all creatures ; (6) Viohitrddhyds'aya, or charity without pride ; 
(7) Aparyyadanddhyas'aya, open-handedness ; (8) Anupahatadhyas'aya, 
or the power of resisting tht temptations of the wicked ; (9) AsMhfi- 
raj^ddhyds'aya, or uncommon diligence for the happiness of the whole 
animal creation ; (10) Unnatadhyasaya, or contempt for the doctrines of 
Tirthikas ; (11) Ahripanadliyas'aya, or pursuit of virtue for other than 
enjoyment ; (12) Anivartyadhyds'aya, or firmness in the belief in Buddha 
in spite of strong temptations ; (13) Akritrimddhyds'aya, or aversion to 
the state of merchants, Pratyeka Buddhas, and others; (14) B'uddhds'aya, 
or desire for supreme good and contempt for all gains ; (15) Dricjh&dhyi- 
s&ya, or determination in spite of opposition ; (16) Svabhdvfi.dhyfi8'ya,,or 
contempt for gifts not given with a good will ; (17) Triptddhy&'aya, 
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contentment or aversion to earthly enjoyment ; (18) Pungaladhyds'aya, 
ambition for omniscience ; (19) Anantadhyas'aya, or charity without the 
expectation of celestial enjoyments in return. The 20th is not given. 

The principal characteristic of the third stage is the passion for 
alms-giving. The following is a list of the duties to be performed in 
gradually passing from the fourth to the eighth stage. Eeverence to 
parents ; firm belief in the identity of the Stupa with the Sangha or Bud- 
dhist congregation ; aversion to all hostile criticism against Tathagata’s 
character ;.aversion to sin ; accumulation of meritorious deeds ; exertion 
for virtue ; aversion to slaughter ; dislike of grievous hurts in a burst of 
passion ; close adherence to the ten ways to virtue ; unwillingness to 
mix in counsels for murder ; performance of good work without vulgar 
curiosity ; cheerfulness in times of danger ; absence of a sense of exalta- 
tion in times of prosperity ; purity of heart; holiness of desires, and pious 
works. In the eighth stage the mind becomes all-mercy. The Bodhi- 
sattvas, who passing the ninth enter the tenth stage, become the means 
of ^doing an immense amount of good to others. On receiving the full 
development of the tenth stage the Bodhisattva, who pants for human 
abode and longs to feceive an earthly form, is a Sambuddha. He enters 
the womb, remains in the womb, obtains his caste, renounces the 
world : heroism and knowledge become his characteristic virtues. 

The last is explained by references to the history of S'akya 
Muni. He entered Maya’s womb, that is, his Crarbhakranti. His 
son remained for years in Yas'odhara’s womb. He renounced the 
world and so forth. The Sannibaddha, who dwells at the root of the 
Bodhi tree and obtains omniscience, gets five eyes, uz,y the animal eye, 
the celestial eye, the eye of knowledge, that of religion, and that of Bud- 
dha. The animal eye sees by the help of light. It sees real objects and 
minute objects. The celestial eye is superior to the eyes of Devas and 
If akshas — larger, brighter and more powerful. The eye of Dharma pro- 
duces ten different powers ; 1st the power of appreciating; 2nd, that of 
appreciating the merits of men of different kinds ; 3rd, that of knowing 
*th 0 different essences which lead to mukti ; 4th, that of knowing the 
characters of other people ; 5th, that of knowing the consequences of good 
or bad actions ; 6th, that of evading mundane pains ; 7th, the know- 
ledge of the importance of meditation ; 8th, tho power of recalling to 
mind the events of former existences ; 9th, the purity of the celestial eyo; 
I0tb| the destruction of all mundane pains. 
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The Buddha’s eye sees eighteen things : ’It'gives unrestricted view 
of the present ; (2) the remembrance of the past ; (3) presoienoe of 
the future ; (4) perfect knowledge following delusions i. e., false know- 
ledge, false work &c. ; (5) of all previous perfect knowledge following the 
delusions of mind, karma &c. ; (6) of all perfect knowledge consequent 
on delusions produced by words ; (7) the belief that ideas or opinions 
cannot he destroyed ; (8) strength ; (9) memory ; (10) deep medita- 
tion ; (11) perfect knowledge ; (12) the knowledge that emancipation’ 
can he injured; (13) there is no falling off; (14) no creaj.ion; (15) 
permanence of devotion to memory ; (IG) permanence of the faculties 
of the mind ; (17) fearlessness ; (18) unity of determination. 

Lord Buddha delivered a long discouj'so on the greatness of the Jinas, 
and on their duties and excellences. They give instruction to the 
congregation ; and, tlmugh possessing superhuman powers and abilities, 
still conform to the ways of man. They wash their faces, though these 
smell sweetly. They take baths, though ever so pure. They take meal, 
though they never feel hungry. The voico of a Sugata sounds Ifke 
music, and is as delightful as the distant rolling of clouds. 

Dipnfllmra. — Kls'yapa gave the following account of Dipahkara to 
Maudgahiyana. In one of the innumerable past kalpas there was a king 
named Archchishta in the royal city of Dipavati. Dipavati was a large 
city, extending over an area of 81 square Yojanas. Bodhisattva Dipan- 
kara, while descending from the Tushita heaven, thought Archchishta to 
bo a suitable father for him, and accordingly entered the womb of his 
queen, the virtuous Suslla. This was done on the occasion when the full- 
moon was in conjunction with the auspicious asterism Pushyd. The 
mother was in a state of sound health, neither affected by bilious nor by 
phlegmatic humour. She saw the Bodhisattva in her womb, and the 
Bodhisattva saw her from it- When in the throes of childbirth, she re- 
quested the king to send her to a tank where lotus grows. When she 
arrived at the side of the tank, lo ! an island sprang up in the midst of 
it. The Bodhisattva was born on that island. At the moment of his 
birth there was a miraculous manifestation of a large number of bright 
lamps, hence his name Dipahkara. On the second day of his birth 
Dipahkara commenced his philanthropic tour round the earth, equally 
useful to gods and men. For the benefit of his relations he returned to 
Dipavati with eighty thousand Bhikshus in his company. The king, his 
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father, accorded him a Magnificent reception. He employed five hundred 
Brahmans to recite Vedio hymns. Megha, one of these, offered five 
lotus flowers to Dipaiikara, and asked a boon to the effect that he might 
become in one of his future existences equal to Dipafikara in power, 
in knowledge, and in every good quality. His request was granted. 
It was foretold on the occasion that Megha would become Buddha 
S'dkya Muni of Kapilavastu. 

* Mangala Vasin , — The Lord said toMaudgalayaiiathat he obtained a 
similar boon from Mangala tlie next Buddlia after IJipafikara. Mangala 
had tfiree several congregations consisting of a hundred thousand, ninety 
thousand and eighty thousand S'ravakas respectivel3\ His two favourite 
disciples were Sudeva and Dharraadeva and two principal Bhikshunis, 
Siva and Eochana. Sudeva and Siva were celebrated for their know- 
ledge, and the other two for tlieir power of working miracles (riddhi). 
Maiigala’s father was Sundara, and his mother S'ri. The futur^ Siikya 
Muni was then an elephant, Atula by name, a resident of the city of 
Uiftara. He gave Mangala a hearty welcome and got his bene* 
diction. 

Chhattra VastiL — In the Sub-Himalayan regions tliero lived a 
female Yaksha, named Kandala, who had one thousand sons, some 
being twins. They proceeded to Vais ali and stole the vital power of 
the inhabitants. Labouring under various diseases, people forgot to pro- 
pagate their species. The Lichclihavas, the royal Ksliatriyas of Vais'ali, 
were then the most influential men. To remedy this evil Tomala, their 
headman, undertook a journey to Eiijagriha where Lord Buddha had 
been dwelling for some time. 

On the solicitation of Tomala, Buddha consented to grace the 
city with his presence. Yimbisara the king of Eajagriha begged 
permission to follow him, and it was easily granted. The Lichchhavas 
camera long way to receive the Lord. 

When they reached the banks of the Ganges, a parrot, a messen- 
ger from Gosringa came, humbly bowed to the Lord, invited him in 
*human voice to Gosr'inga, and went away. Every one wondered at 
the human voice of the bird ; but the Lord said, that was nothing new ; 
Brahmadatta king of Benares had three sons, the flrst an owl, the second 
a starling, the third a parrot. Up to an advanced age he had no sons. 
He went to the Himalayas to receive the blessings of the ^ishis. They 
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'advised liiin to pick up three eggs which he had seen on the way, and to 
nurse the young ones as his sons. He placed those eggs in vessels filled 
with honey and clarified butter. The eggs produced young ones in diile 
time. The young chicks were equally intelligent, each had a strong re- 
tentive memory, and each spoke just as men do. They were all trained 
in state-craft. Wlien asked by the king, they gave very intelligent 
answers with regard to the first principles in politics. The owl 
said, “ Strong passions are unworthy of a king, for when he restrains 
his passions, his wealtli increases, his virtues and his intelligence have 
free scope for development.’’ The starling (s'alika) said, There are 
three cardinal points in political economy, acquisition of wealth, accu- 
mulation of wealth, and proper investment of the accumulated hoards.” 
The parrot said, “ There are five sources of a king’s strength, 1st 
prowess, (2) children, (3) relatives, (4) army consisting of elephants, 
horse, fSot and chariots, (5) prudence, the most important of all.” 

As soon as the Lord touched the boundary of the city all the inha- 
bitants regained their health. Every one was astonished at this mifa- 
cle. The Lord said, ‘‘ Do not wonder, this is not the first time that 
epidemic diseases have been cured by my presence. In one of my former 
existences, I was Eakshita, the son of Brahmadatta’s priest ; this Brah- 
madatta was the king of Kampillya in Panchala. Eakshita, deeply 
sensible of the miseries of the worldly life, betook himself to the forest 
at the foot of the Himalayas, and there practised austerities. In a short 
time he acquired considerable power of working miracles. He could 
touch the sun and the moon with his hands. At this time the people 
of Kampillya contracted a contagious disease which defied the skill of 
experienced physicians. But as soon as Eakshita entered the outskirts 
of the city at the request of the king, all the sufferers were reported to 
be convalescent. 

‘‘ Similarly, when I had been born as Mahes'a, the renowned 
elephant of the king of Benares, I was invited by the pebple of MithilS 
to cure them of an epidemic (Amaousha-vyadhi) : my presence was 
enough for the attainment of their end. 

“ In the same manner, I saved the citizens of Eiijagyiha by my 
presence, when I had been Eishava, a bull, in the kingdom of Anga.” 

Thus saying, and taking a meal, the Lord directed his steps towards 
the lake Markata. 
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Story of MdlbA . — A Pratyeka Buddha entered the city of V^irdnasi 
foj alms, but got nothing. A girl, finding his alms-bowl empty, brought 
him home, and gave him a hearty meal. When he died a stupa was erec- 
ted on his remains, and the girl decorated the stupa every day with 
fiowers and aromatics. She desired that she may be born with a garland 
of flowers in every one of her future existences ; her desire was fulfilled. 
In her next existence she was born a Devakanya with a garland of flowers 
round her neck. From heaven she descended on earth, and was born in 
the same \tay as M^lini, the daughter of Kriki, king of V aranasi. Malini 
invited lord Kds'yapa and his retinue, and entertained them with a 
sumptuous meal. The Brahmans, numerous and influential at the court 
of her father, taking umbrage at her conduct, induced the king to order 
her banishment. Malini humbly begged for a week’s respite, which was 
granted. DuHng those seven days, five hundred of her brothers, the 
ministers and officers of the Bhatta army, and the citizens were all con- 
verted to the A'rya Dharma. The converts regarded M^ilini as the saviour 
of tfieir souls^ Angry at the wicked machinations of the Brahmans, they 
proceeded in a body to remonstrate with them. The Brahmans took 
refuge with the king.* They revoked the sentence of Malini’s banish- 
ment ; but induced the king to send ten armed men to kill Kas'yapa, 
the root of all their woes. These armed men were easily converted by 
the great Sage. They next deputed a larger number of men, but with 
the same result. They saw that by sending armed men they only added 
to the already overwhelming number of the perverts. They, therefore, 
determined to despatch the business themselves. Armed with clubs, 
maces and other weapons they marched in martial array to the hermitage 
of Kas'yapa. Kas'yapa invoked the goddess Prithvi, and desired her 
to show her powers against these Brahmans. She rooted up a stout 
palm tree, hurled it at the Brahmans, and crushed them to death. 

Story of Jyotipdla , — Marakaranda was a place in the kingdom of 
Kos'ala. Buddha dwelt there for some time with all his congregation. 
One day, just on the breaking up of his meditation, his eyes fell on a 
piece of grassy plain of wide extent. He smiled. A'nanda, who stood 
near, asked “ 0 Lord, why do you smile The Lord said, This plain 
had been the dwelling place of E&s'yapa. He had his hut here. Er^ 
kaohohhanda, Eanaka and Eas'yapa all sat at this spot.” He added, 
This Mdrakdran4a had been at one time Yerudihga, a village^ prinoi- 
16 
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pally inhabited by Brahmans. Kas'yapa had ’here only one disoiple, 
named Gliutikara, a maker of earthenwares. Jyotipdla was one of the 
young sons of Ghatikara. The disciple heard one day that his Lord was 
dwelling in a forest close to Verudiiiga. With great diiEculty he 
dragged his unwilling son, fond of idle play, to the presence of 
the sage, who gave the youth the five lessons.” In a short time 
Jyotipala entered a hermitage. When K^s'yapa, in the course of 
his perambulations, returned to Ghatikara from Var%asi, for to hibi 
Ghatikara was dearer than the king of that place, JyotipSla asked 
him for a boon, praying to be raised to the list of Buddhas in a future 
existence. This boon was granted, and it was also foretold that Jyotipala 
would practise Brahmacharya in tho Bhadrakalpa at Kapilavastu, 
and, then rising to the Tushita heaven, should become a Devaputra 
named Svetaketu, and afterwards S'akya Sinha. 

Origin of the Kaidlija tribe , — Kalyana was the son of the king Mahd- 
sammata. Kalyana begat Rava. Rava begat Uposhadha. XJposhadha 
begat Mandhata. The descendants of Mdndhata were all^ kings fo¥ se- 
veral generations. One of them, Sujata, became king of the Ikshaku in 
the great city of Sakota, He had six children,' The five legitimate 
children were, Upura, Nipura, Kalakandaka, Ulkamukha, and Hasti- 
kas'irsha. The illegitimate son was Jeta, the son of a concubine named 
Jeti. The king was so very fond of her that, in compliance with her 
wishes, he disinherited his legitimate sons, and nominated Jeta to the 
throne. The disinherited sons proceeded towards the north, followed by 
a large retinue of loyal citizens and soldiers. They were at first hos- 
pitably entertained by the king of Kos'ala. But their popularity with 
his own subjects displeased the king, lie dismissed them from his pre- 
sence, and ordered them to quit his city. They entered a forest at 
the foot of the Him^ilaya, where Rishi Kapila had his dwelling- 
place. They built a city there, the city was named Kapilavastu from 
the vicinity of the Rishi. U'pura, the eldest of the brothers, was 
elected king. lie was succeeded by Nipura. Karakanda succeeded 
Nipura, and was himself succeeded by UlkSmukha. Ulkfimukha hfiwl 
Hastinikas^irsha for his son, and Sinbatanu for his grandson. Sinha- 
t{^u had four sons and one daughter. The sons were S'uddhodana, 
Dhautodana, S'uklodana, Amritodana, and the daughter was Amit&. 
Amit& •‘Was a leper. All the skill of the royal physicians was 
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employed in vain to dune her. The loathsome disease made her 
ai^ object of general hatred. Her brothers carried her to a hill 
named Utsanga-parvata, where they placed her in a subterranean 
room stored with provisions which would last for years. The entrance 
to the room was closed for ever. The only door by which the interior 
could be approached was covered with planks ; and a heap of earth, 
placed on those planks, concealed everything. The new mode of living 
had its effects on Amita’s constitution. She, in a short time, recovered 
from the d^adful disease. A tiger caught the scent of a human being, 
and scratching the earth away laid the planks bare. Kola, a Ilishi, who 
lived close by, happened to come near the planks. lie removed them, 
and discovered Amita blooming with all the freshness of youth. 
The charming maid made an impression on his mind. He married her. 
The marriage was blessed with an issue of 32 children. These were sent 
to Kapilavastu, where they were received with open arms, because Kola 
was no unworthy relation to the S'^ikyas, having himself reigned for a 
long* time as the king of Varapasi. Amitd’s sons were known either by 
their patronymic Kauliya, or by the name of Vydghrapadyd, from the 
circumstance of their Imother having been discovered by a tiger. The 
S'dkyas and Kauliyas were afterwards connected by innumerable matri- 
monial ties. 

Birth and Marriage of Mayd Devi , — There was in the country of 
Devaiiha a great S'akya named Subhuti. He married in the family 
of the Kauliyas, and had seven daughters, viz.^ (1) Maya ; (2) Maha- 
mdya ; (3) Atimdyd ; (4) Anantamaya ; (5) Chiilimaya, (6) Kolisabd 
and (7) Mahaprajavati. Maya was the most lovely, the most beautiful 
and the most accomplished of them all. When Sihhahanu died, and 
was succeeded by his son S'uddhodana, the first measure of the new king 
was the oelebrc^tion of his own marriage with Maya and Mahaprajavati, 
and that of his brothers with the other daughters of Subhuti. All 
the Pratyeka Buddhas were delighted in giving their respective fore- 
casts (Vyakarandui) to the effect that the Bodhisattva would descend 
from the Tushita heaven in the twelfth year after this marriage. 

Story of the Deer Kings , — There were five hundred Pratyeka Bud- 
dhas at Rishipattana in Varanasi. They too gave their own Vy^karap- 
dnis. At that time there were two lords of the deer at Varanasi ; they 
were named Nyagrodha and Vis'akha, sons of Rahaka. Each of them 
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had a flock of 500 deer under him. Brahmadatta, king of Vdrfinasi, was 
in the habit of hunting and killing the deer. The deer kings, unaUo 
to stop this slaughter of their subjects, made a treaty with the king 
on the condition of sending one deer every day to the royal kitchen. 
Years rolled on. No party had any reason for complaint. The 
king, secure in the enjoyment of the tribute of venison, discontinued 
his hunting excursions. The deer, too, after having spared one of 
themselves for the king every day, jumped, frisked and ran about just 
as they liked. At last an event occurred which put a stop to the tribute 
altogether. It was on the occasion when a doe was in h6r turn 
to be sent to the king. She was enceinte. She applied to the deer- 
king Vis'akha under whom she lived, for a change of her turn on the 
score of her being big with two fawns. Her death, so pleaded she, 
would cause the death of three animals. But none of the flock volun- 
teered to go in her stead. “When the deer kings found their efforts to 
be of no avail, Nyagrodha, one of them, nobly resolved to sacrifice 
himself at the altar of charity. He proceeded forthwith to the Foyal 
presence, and explained to him the circumstances under which he had 
taken the resolution. The king was struck with v/onder at the genero- 
sity of the poor animal, and immediately issued a proclamation freeing 
the deer-kings from their contract. 

Exactly at the time of this proclamation Bodhisattva was de- 
scending from the Tushita heaven. He was thinking of a family which 
he could grace with his birth. Vimbisara and Udayana requested the 
Lord to honor Eaj agriha or Kaus'dmbi by making it his birth-place. 
But he preferred S'uddhodana, because Maya, his would-be mother, was 
virtuous, kind-hearted, and honorable, and she had only seven days to 
live after the birth of her son. 

Birth of Buddha , — Actuated by a divine impulse MayS requested 
her husband to send her alone to the Dhritarashtra palace. /There she 
intended to practise the eleven virtues of Ahins'a, Brahmaoharyya &o. 
S'uddhodana complied with her request. On the night of the full 
moon, when the moon was in the Pushya constellation, the Bodhisattva 
entered the left side of his mother while she was reclining after 
sunset on a milk-white sofa. When in labours M&ya remained leaning 
cn the branch of a tree in the Lumbini garden. In that posture 
she gave birth to Sarvarthas'iddha. On that day the S'^kyas had 
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born unto tbe!a five hundted sons, including Sundarananda and others, 
five hundred daughters including Tas'odhara &c., five hundred horses, the 
s^e number of slaves and elephants ; they also obtained the same num- 
ber of diamonds and hoards. S'uddhodana sent a palankin made by the 
bands of Yis'vakarm^ to bring the mother and the son to the 
palace. 

When Buddha was born, all creatures obtained what they wanted, 
from which circumstance he was called Sarvarthas'iddha “ the gratifier 
of every wish.” No sooner was the prince brought to the palace, than 
the Idng^'sent for learned astrologers to cast his nativity. They 
unanimously declared the child would be a ‘ great man,’ a Mahapurusha. 
He, they declared, had all the thirty-two signs of greatness, such as 
Samfi or symmetry, Hrish^a or stoutness, Dirgha, tallness, A'yata or 
broad-chestedness, Upasakha &c. The astrologers assured the king 
that at the time of the prince’s birth the diadems of the gods had 
fallen from their heads. 

- Asita, a Brahman of Ujjayini in Dakshinapatha, who was well 
versed in the mysteries of the Vedas, who had renounced the world, 
who had lived long on the Vindhya mountain, practising austerities as a 
hermit, came from the Himalaya, his recent lodge, to see the Bodhi- 
sattva. He descended before the boy from the aerial regions, and began 
to weep, “ 0, what a wretch am I,” cried the old man, “ I shall not 
be able to avail myself of the sublime teaching of this boy ! So old am 
I, that I am sure to perish before he commences preaching the doctrine 
of Nirvdna. I am sure he will become a great Buddha. The signs 
are dear and distinct j the marks deep and indubitable. There are 
eighty characteristics which indicate a future Buddha, and 1 discern 
them all on this little boy. Unfortunate that 1 am, 1 shall not see 
the miracles wrought, the austerities practised, and the difficulties 
surmounted by him on his way to Nirvdna !” 

First Meditation of Sarvdrthas'iddha . — Once on a time king S'uddho- 
dana went to one of his parks with his family. The prince took a walk 
* beyond the park, and entered a village inhabited by husbandmen. He 
saw a serpent and a frog. He startled the serpent, and it devoured the 
frog. Thb convinced the prince of the evanescent character of every- 
thing mundane. Under the shadow of a rose-apple tree he fell into a 
deep meditation. Five ^Lishis, who were passing through the air, were 
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suddenly stopped in their course as soon as they came over his head. 
They could not proceed further in spite of all their endeavours. 
They were quite at a loss as to the reason of this strange phenomenon. 
But they soon came to learn that a Bodhisattva was in meditation 
below. They chanted a gatha, turned round, and went another way. 

The king at his meal enquired after Sarvarthas'iddha. He was no 
where to be found. The chamberlain searched after him from grove to 
grove, but to no purpose. At last he was discovered holding a meditatioi! 
under the rose apple tree, and the most strange sight was, that the sha- 
dow of the tree had not forsaken him though the sun had gone from the 
east to the west. The king, when this was reported to him, ran to the 
spot, fell on his knees, and praised his son in hymns. 

Yas'odhard^s Blushing . — But he entertained an apprehension that 
his son would take the first opportunity to renounce the world. The 
best means to provide against that contingency would be, he thought, 
to marry him as soon as possible. From this motive, he invited all 
the S'dkya girls to his park. Among the rest came Yas'odhara, the 
accomplished daughter of MahanamS. alias Subhuti. The king ap- 
pointed his son to receive these girls, and to offer them presents of 
rich dresses. Yas'odhara, when the prince came to him, blushed. 
Her blushing was explained in the following way : 

There lived in former times Narada, a Brahmana of the family of 
Kaus'ika, at Ydranasl Having found by bitter experience that the thirst 
for temporal enjoyment would never come to an end, he entered the 
monastic life, and practised Yogas at the foot of the Himalaya. He 
succeeded so far as to work miracles, and to learn the “ five experiences.’^ 
But he was still found deficient in ‘‘ the art of apportioning” (Sanvi- 
bhaja). To teach him this, Indra came from heaven, with the sun, the 
moon and Matuli in his company. They demanded victuals from Kau- 
s'ika Narada, telling at the same time that heaven is gained by 
alms, and hell by withholding the same. Kaus'ika promised to set 
every day, without fail, a portion of his food for the needy. Hiri, the 
daughter of Indra, fell in love with Narada, and her cheeks reddened ' 
at the sight of the !Rishi. Hirt was Yas'odhar^l and N^irada, Buddha. 

Yas'odhard^s Revenge , — At the grand party aforesaid, prince 
Sarvarthas'iddha presented rich clothes to all the assembled girls. He 
gave a ring and many valuables to Yas'odhar^, but still she was not 
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satisfied. Wfiy ? Because in one of their former existences^ he and 
she were the banished prince and princess of K^s'i. The prince caught 
a^guana, and asked his wife to cook it. She declined. The prince was 
obliged to dress it for himself. But when it was ready, the princess 
expressed her desire to partake of the dish, and her husband managed 
to deprive her of her share by swallowing it while she had been away 
to fetch some water. The princess, in her subsequent existence, as 
Yasodhard, avenged her wrong. 

Yas*odhara^8 Choice , — Though she was certain that the prince would 
renounce fhe world, yet Yas'odhara rejected the hands of Sundara- 
nanda and Devadatta. The reason is, that once on a time the beasts, 
in a large assembly at the foot of the snowy range, wanted to elect 
a king to govern them. It was settled that, whoever should reach 
the mountain in seven days should be their king. All ran towards 
the mountain. But a tigress won the prize. A female on the 
throne was an idea repugnant to the beasts, and so they requested 
hei^to choose a husband who should rule them. A bull wooed her in 
vain ; an elephant courted her with no better success ; but a lion 
married her. The .tigress was Tas'odhara, the bull Sundarananda, 
the elephant Devadatta, and the lion Buddha. 

Trial of Strength , — When the girls had been dismissed, S'ud* 
dhodana learned from his ministers that Yas'odhara had made a deep 
impression on the princess mind. A negotiation for marriage was 
immediately set on foot with Yas'odhara’s father. But Mahanama 
declined their offer on the score of Sarvarthaslddha^s ignorance of the 
science of war, and also on the score of his want of artistic skill. S'uddho- 
dana was greatly mortified at this repulse. The prince, being apprised 
of the reason of the king’s distress, caused a proclamation to be made 
throughout the city inviting youths to show their excellence in feats of 
strength. There was a large gathering on the day appointed. A furious 
elephant entered that day one of the gates of Kapilavastu. Devadatta 
killed it by a slap with his open hand ; but, unable to remove the 
% carcass, he had to double it. Sundarananda could only drag it a few 
paces to clear the way. But Sarvarthas'iddha threw it beyond the seven 
walls of Kapilavastu. In another trial Devadatta’s arrow pierced two 
palm trees, and reached the third. Sundarananda ’s arrow pierced three 
trees and reached the fourth, while the prince’s arrow not only pierced 
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through seven trunks, but passed on to the nether world. Moreover ho 
made use of a certain Sinhadhauu's bow, which none of his oonten^- 
poraries could string. 

Story of Dharmapah . — Certain Bhikshus requested the Lord to 
kindly explain to them how he came to recognize the long lost 
descendants of the S'^kyas, or S'akiyamushtis. The Lord said there 
was nothing new in it to wonder at. Brahmayuh was a priest to the 
king of Varanasi, and Dharmapala was his son. He placed his soa 
under the tuition of an A'chirya on the Himalaya. At a short distance 
from the school there was a large tank inhabitpd by a dfagoh. 
When Dharmapala plunged into the tank for bathing, the monster 
dragged him in. Dharmapala cultivated the friendship of a serpent 
prince who dwelt at the bottom of the tank, and instructed his subjects 
in the ten Karmapathas. The monster, when dragging in Dhar- 
map&la, had killed another boy whose remains lay floating upon the 
water. The tutor, supposing the remains to be those of Dharmapala, 
carefully collected them, and forthwith proceeded to Var^riasi to inform 
Dharmap&la’s father of the sad accident. Brahmdyuh assured the 
tutor that Dharmapala was alive, and that the remains were those of 
another. He feasted the tutor with every care, and sent him back to 
the Himalaya, whore, to his great surprise, the tutor saw Dharmapala 
sitting in his hermitage. “ I am that priest, and Kahula was Dharma- 
p^la,’’ said the Lord. 

Proficiency in Archery . — The Bhikshus enquired how the lord could 
shoot his arrow to so great distance, as adverted to above. The 
Lord said ‘ This is not the first time I have done so. I had been, in one 
of my previous existences, a king of Varanasi. My empire extended 
to Takshas lid. Once on a time I appointed my brother as my lieute- 
nant at Varanasi, and marched to Takshas'ila to suppress a revolt there. 
While absent from my capital it was besieged by a neighbouring 
prince. Instead of hastening to the relief of the capital, I aimed an 
arrow at my enemy who had his left foot pierced by it. I also con- 
trived to attach a letter to the arrow threatening his life unless he in- 
stantly quitted my territories. He did not stop a moment after the 
perusal of my letter, but immediately broke up his encampment. It 
<id not, therefore, at all extraordinary that 1 should be able to send an 
arrow to the nether region in my present existence.’’ 
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Proficiency in AnL* Story of Mahaushadha and AmavL — la 
rf>ply to the query why Yas'odharS was gained by a display of 
BKill in manual arts, the Lord remarked that he had done so be- 
fore, and illu^rated the fact by the following story- Two miles 
from Mithild, there was a village named Javakachchha, where 
Mahaushadha, a Brahman, had his residence. He wanted to 
obtain the hand of a blacksmith’s daughter, named AmarS. But 
the blacksmith would not consent to marry his daughter to one 
not acquainted with any manual art. The Brahman, thereupon, tried 
hard \o acquire an art, and subsequently exhibited so much dexterity in 
needle-work that the blacksmith was glad to give his daughter in 
marriage to him. That Brahman was Sarvarthas'iddha, and AmarS, 
his wife Tas'odhara in a former life. 

Proficiency in Prowess. Story of a Vedlc Student andS'iri, — To the 
question why Tas'odhara had to be gained by prowess, the following 
story was related to furnish a reply. A learned Brahman of Varavari 
gotan invitation from Samiidrapattana. After the perusal of the letter he 
told his five hundred disciples that any one of them who could go to 
Samudrapat4ana would be rewarded with the hand of S lri,hi8 daughter. 
One of the students, who was in love with Siri, determined not to lose this 
golden opportunity. He volunteered to go, reached Samudrapattana, 
obtained valuable presents ; but on his voyage back to Viravari, his 
travelling bag, containing the presents, fell into the ocean. Unable to 
bear the idea of losing such a magnificent prize as S iri, he determined 
to recover his bag by draining the sea, and set with all his might and 
main to the work. This induced the Devas, the Nagas, the Yakshas 
and the Kakshasas of the ocean to restore him his bag. Buddlia was 
that bold and persevering student, and S 'iri Yas'odhara. 

Story of Snchandrima and a Kinnari. — In illustration of the fact that 
Sarvdrthas'iddha had always to submit to great difficulty in obtaining the 
hands of Yas'odharS, he related the following story. Once on a time, Su- 
chandrima, a king of Sinhapura, undertook, by the advice of a Brahman, / 
Hhe celebration of | grand sacrifice, in which he intended to immolate one 
of every species of animal. Several hundreds of huntsmen were employed 
to catch wild beasts. When everything was ready, he invited learned 
Rishis, who travelled by the aerial way, to superintend the arrangement 
of the materials. They unanimously declared that a^ Kinnari was 
17 ' 
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wanting. The hunters were ordered to fetch'a'Kinnari. One of thorn 
went to the Himalaya in search, and lodged in the hermitage of tlje 
Rishi Kas'yapa. 

All of a sudden he heard a tiny note of celestial music. He 
enquired of the Rishi whence it came. Being told- that a Kinnara 
Princess, named Manohara, came every day to a lotus <l.nk close 
by, and being advised that she could be caught only by means of 
truth, the wily hunter proceeded to the tank, and, by telling a truth, man- 
aged to capture the maiden. Ejija Suchandrima, now furnished wi^h 
the full complement of animals, invited his friend Subdhu, the Lord of 
Hastina, to the sacrifice. Subdhu deputed his youthful son Sudhanusha 
to the sacrifice. The young prince, at the very first sight, fell in love 
with the Kinnari, and found to his great satisfaction that his feelings 
were reciprocated. He repaired to the king Suchandrima, and represen- 
ted to him the sin and impiety of slaughtering so many thousands of 
innocent animals. He discoursed long on the merits of Ahins'd, and, at 
last, succeeded in inducing the king to set the animals at liberty, auS to 
put an end to the sacrifice. The king dismissed the assembled Brah- 
mans with valuable presents. The prince returned in company of 
Manohara, the Kinnari, to Hastinapura, where he had long been associated 
by his father in the government of the kingdom. But the prince, in the 
company of the beautiful lady, neglected his ofiioial dutieg. This being 
reported to the aged king, he quietly dismissed the Kinnari from the pa- 
lace. She directed her steps towards the Himalaya. On the banks of the 
S'atadru she cultivated the friendship of XJtpalaka and Mdnavaka, two 
hunter boys, put in their hands a precious ring and a garland with 
fragrant earth as tokens, and requested them, if the prince ever came 
after her, to tell him the way she had taken. 

In the absence of his beloved one, the prince languished, and pined 
away. The palace, the city, the harem, pleased him not. The king tried 
to afford consolation, but failed. One night the prince stole away from 
> the royal residence, and, attended only by one servant, directed his course^ 
to Kinnarapura. He met t^e hunter boys on the §|ntadrii ; and they 
handed ^ver to him the Kinnari’s mementos. Unmindful of their 
remonstrance he proceeded through the hills and forests, his guide on 
the way being the tokens which had been left here and thereby 
Manohari for the purpose. After much difficulty he safely reached 
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Kas'yapa’s As'rama. *• Eas'yapa ordered a huge monkey to convey 
|l|im to Nirati, the capital of Manohard’s father. The monkey placed 
him on its shoulders, and, jumping from peak to peak, from mountain 
to mountain, carried him safe to the capital. There the prince contrived 
to put his ring into the water-pot of one of Manohard’s handmaids. 
The ring happened to fall before Monohari’s eyes. She instantly con- 
cluded the prince’s appearance in the city, and apprised her father of it. 
•The king gave a hearty welcome to the prince, his son-in-law. After 
some tirne, the prince expressed his desire of returning to his own coun- 
try. * On awaking one morning he found himself in Hastinapura with 
his wife. Yambhaka, one of his father-in-law’s messengers, had con- 
veyed them while asleep through the region of air. There were no 
bounds to the joys of the people of Hastina at the reappearance of their 
lost prince. Subahu was Suddhodana, ; his wife, Miiya ; Utpala, the 
hunter boy ; Eahula, Manavaka the other hunter ; Ananda, the mon- 
key As'varija ; Druma, Manohara’s father Mahanam<'i ; Manohara, 
YSsodhard j and Sudhanusha, Sarvarthasiddha himself.* 

S'akya^B Early Life * — During his residence in S'ravasti the Lord, one 
day, recalled to hfe mind what his mission on earth was, and addressed 
his Bhikshus on the subject of his early life. 

When he was young his father erected for him three buildings, and 
supplied them with the richest furniture. They were .suited to the 
three seasons of the year — places for wautonness, pastime and pleasure. 
But Sarvarthasiddha’s firm conviction was that the householder’s state 
was a slate of sinfulness, without a break. He who would prepare himself 
for hermitage or pravrajya should not stay in his family ; knowing this he 
renounced the world, severing all ties of relationship, and leaving be- 
hind him the inheritance of a mighty empire. His parents wept, but ^ 
could not make any impression on a mind bent on religious excellence, 
or the attainment of Bodhi knowledge. From Kapilavastu he proceeded 
to Vais'ffi. There lived a Jina, named Aradhakalama, who had three 
hundred S'ravakas. His dootriuo was abandon whatever you see’' 
see, see, and abandon, abandon”]. Sarvarthasiddha conceived a high 
opinion of the doctrine, and applied to the teaclier for admission as a 
pupil. But his pupilage was short. The Jina said “ my religion is such 

♦ This version of the story iiliflfers in mnny material points from the one given 
on p. 62 . 
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that a faithful, noble-hearted man might praotfee^Brahmaoharya, and at 
the same time learn to honor the holy ways to bliss/' This did not satisfy 
the inward cravings of the prince for a complete and absolute destruction 
of all mundane pains. He left Vais'ali for Rajagriha, where Rudraka, 
son of Rama, dwelt. He had seven hundred S'ravakas^ under him. His 
doctrines too did not please the prince, who next went to the mount 
Gayas'irsha. There three ideas struck him, Ist, that a BrShman, or 
a S'ramana, who wants to attain the Bodhi knowledge by the exertion 6i 
his body and mind, both impure, is like one who wants to prpduce fire 
by the rubbing of two bits of wood immersed in water : both are equally 
doomed to experience the acute pangs of disappointment. 2nd, As a 
man cannot produce fire by rubbing a dry piece of wood against a wet 
piece, so a Brahman cannot attain the highest knowledge by purifying 
his body, when his heart remains impure. 3rd, Even as fire can be pro- 
duced by rubbing two dry pieces of wood, so is the Bodhi knowledge 
attainable by the union of the body and the mind, both equally stainless. 
Contemplating over these analogies he reached the village qf UruvilvS. 
There in solitude fiowed the pure and limpid stream of Nairanjand. 
The scenery delighted the hermit greatly. He determined to make 
that place his abode, and the scene of his salvation. 

Having taken this resolution ho attempted to restrain his kdya^ 
or sensations, and also his chitta or mind, by means of meditation. Then 
he commenced the most difficult meditation called Asphdnaka-dhy ana, 
meditation by restraining his breath from escaping through the nostrils 
and the mouth. Having no other outlet his breath passed through the 
ears, making a sound like that of bellows. When he restrained his breath 
through those passages also, it rushed upwards, and, breaking open his 
.scalp, escaped. Some advised him to live on one plum a day. It weak- 
ened him greatly. Some advised him to live on a single grain of rice a day, 
some on a grain of sesamum, some advised him absolute fast, and so on. 
He found that by these austerities he was getting emaciated ; that his 
strength was departing ; his beauty fading ; his complexion growing pale ^ 
and haggard. He concluded^ that was not the right way to gain the 
Bodhi knowledge. He had felt, he thought, far greater delight at home 
when he fell into a deep meditation under the rose-apple tree. That, he 
believed, was the right method of obtaining the highest bliss. So he took 
a bath in the pure and cooling stream of the Nairanjana ; regained his 
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health by wholesome diet’ ; ’obtained, by begging, a handful of hay from a 
de^er in com ; soattored it round the Bodhi Tree ; turned thrice round 
the Tree from the right ; and sat below it, recalling to mind every thing 
in the world. 

On that very day, in the still awful moments of midnight, S'ud- 
dhodana saw, in a dream, his darling son in the form of an elephant, 
riding on a brilliant fig tree resplendent with jewels. Pearls, 
rubies and precious stones covered him from head to foot. He 
stood in tlip middle of a broad street of the city, where people flocked 
from all quarters, even at that dead of night, to anoint him. 

Yas'odhard dreamt of a bright piece of cloud, glowing like lightning 
with tremulous light, pouring a refreshing shower over the three 
regions, and delighting the whole animal creation with the music of its 
roar. She dreamt also that Brahma was explaining the dream to her. 

Bodhisattva himself saw five visions : in one of them he saw that the 
whole earth was his couch ; Sumeru, rod like the Vimba fruit, his pillow ,* 
his Vight hand resting on the eastern, his loft on the western, and his 
legs on the southern, ocean. In a second he saw S'thirikas, a kind of 
grass, shooting from his navel, covered the whole face of the heavens. 

Suddenly the events of his householder life recurred to his 
memory. He remembered his asking the permission of his father 
to enter the hermitage, and the affectionate tears of that aged 
father, imploring him to stay at home, at least, to the end of his 
own life. He remembered, also, that at the time of this conver- 
sation S'uddhodana thought of placing him in a magnificent palace 
in the midst of bewitching beauties, fascinating girls, charming celes- 
tial damsels. S'uddhodhana actually performed what he thought. But 
nothing could tempt the virtuous soul, bent only upon the final and com- 
plete deliverenoeof himself. The prince only longed for that sort of delight 
which he had experienced under the rose-apple tree. Neither music, nor 
dance, nor the beauty of youth could, in his estimation, produce such 
a thrilling delight as that deep meditation afibrded. The deity presiding 
over the Lumbini forest, in an invisible shape, gave the first intima- 
tion to the king of the mental distress of his beloved son. The heart 
of the aged monarch melted away at the sight of the lifeless emaciated 
complexion of Ssrv&rthasiddha. With tears at the sight of the lack- 
lustre oountenance, the aged man asked him, if there was anything wrong 
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with him, if he entertained any fear of the loss nf his wealth, or of an 
invasion from an enemy. The prince replied, he saw everything wrc^g 
with him ; because’’, said he, I constantly find that disease creeps 
upon health, and death steals away life. Life passes away, and death 
comes nearer every year. There is loss of wealth, because all the 
religions of the world are false, foolish, contradictory. They are a 
stumbling-block to the accumulation of our wealth, spiritual wealth* 
There is fear of the enemy, for false reformation in religion produces 
misery, and that reformation is our enemy. I can stay at home if you can 
guarantee that youth should not be followed by imbecility, health' ruined 
by disease, life destroyed by death.” 

S uddhodana again thought of quieting his son’s mind by agreeable 
female company. But the prince expressed his desire to proceed to a park. 
Immediately the streets were strewn with flowers, and the prince, in a 
gorgeous procession, proceeded to the park. Every care was taken to 
keep away the blind, the maimed, the lame, the old, and the dead, from 
his sight ; but a potter, the son of Ghatikara, a Suddhabasa Devapilttra, 

. placed in the way an extremely old man, weak, pale, and tottering^ 
leaning for support upon a crutch. 

At the sight of this miserable creature, Sarvarthasiddha tell into a 
melancholy vein of thought. Old age and misery, thought he, are in- 
separable from the state of man. The sufferings of the old man made 
so deep an impression on his mind that he could not proceed on his 
journey; he ordered his charioteer to drive homewards. On ano- 
ther occasion, the sight of a man labouring under various diseases made 
him stop his journey to another park, and return home. The sight of 
a dead body was enough, on another day, to send him back from his 
way to a third park. On the fourth time, when he attempted to go to a 
fourth park, he fell in with a Bhikshu. The prince asked him the reason 
of his renouncing the world. The reply was “ for the restraint, quietude, 
and annihilation of the soul.” The prince was greatly delighted at the 
answer. Just at this moment a Chakravaka cried aloud — “ blessed is your 
father, blessed your mother, and blessed the girl whom you have mar- 
ried.” This Chakravaka afterguards became Mrigi, the mother of Ananda. 

The king prepared for anointing his son as second king, under the 
auspicious star Pushyd; but the prince thought that was the most auspicious 
moment for entering the hermitage. The gods and the Devaputras en- 
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couraged him in his purpose. At the moment of midnight, when Rdhula 
defoended from his mother’s womb, the prince surveyed his seraglio, got 
disgusted at the indecent picture it presented, and finally took leave of 
the world. At a retired pJace (Anaseyasthana) , 96 miles from Kapila^ 
vastu, in the kingdom of the Mallas, in the vicinity of the As rama of 
Vas'ishtha, the prince dismissed his servant Chandaka with Kantaka, 
bis horse. He exchanged his silken robe for an ochre-colored vest- 
nlent, and cut off his crown-lock (ehuda) . 

Story of Sydmd and Vajramia . — The reason why Buddha abandoned 
his faithful wife Yas odhard is given in the following story. 

There was in times of yore a horse-dealer at Taks'hasila, named 
Vajrasena; on his way to the fair at Varanasi, his horses were stolen, 
and he was severely wounded. As he slept in a deserted house in the 
suburbs of Varanasi, he was caught by policemen^ as a thief. He was 
ordered to the place of execution. But his manly beauty attracted the 
attention of Syamd, the first public woman in Varanasi. She grew 
enaffioured of the man, and requested one of her handmaids to rescue 
the criminal at any hazard. By offering large sums of money, she 
succeeded in inducing the executioners to set Vajrasena free, and execute 
the orders of the king on another, a banker’s son, who was an admirer 
of Syama. The latter, not knowing his fate, approached the place of 
execution with victuals for the criminal, and was severed in two by the 
executioners. 

The woman was devotedly attached to Vajrasena. But her in* 
human conduct to the banker’s son made a deep impression on his mind. 
He could not reconcile himself to the idea of being in love with the perpe- 
trator of such a crime. On an occasion when they both set on a pluvial 
excursion, Vajrasena plied her with wine, and, when she was almost 
senseless, smothered and drowned her. When he thought she was quite 
dead, he dragged her to the steps of the ghat and fled, leaving her iu 
that helpless condition. Her mother, who was at hand, came to her 
^rescue, and by great assiduity resuscitated her. Syama’s first measure, 
after recovery, was to find out a Bhikshuni of Takshas'ila, and to send 
through her a message to Vajrasena, inviting him to her loving 
embrace. Buddha was that Vajrasena, and Syama, Yas'odharfi. 

Story of a Serj^ent-catcher , — The Lord said he was at another time 
saved by Yas'odhara. He was then a king of the serpents, living at 
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V^auasi. On the eighth, the fourteenth and- ttie fifteenth day of the 
moon, he used to fast and remain motionless at a place where four roty^s 
met. On one of these oooasions he was caught by a serpent-catcher. 
He had many wives, but none succeeded in reiouing him. The chief of 
them proceeded boldly to the king of Varanasi. Her^ pathetic appeals 
and eloquent description of her husband’s virtues moved the king, who 
immediately ordered the serpent-catcher, on pain of death, to set 
the serpent-king free ; that chief queen was Yas'odhard. “ 

Sequel to the visions.— After the vision Buddha went to beg his 
food in IJruvilvd, where Sujata, who was his mother in five hundred 
previous existences, feasted him with milk and honey. B^ja S'uddho- 
dana, after the vision of the elephant, sent a man to the Uruvilvd 
grove to enquire after his son’s health. The man saw him motionless in 
a trance, with his breath stopped, and concluded that he was dead. 
But the Baja did not believe his report. The messenger, being sent 
again to the grove, found Buddha in perfect repose. 

Story of Stjdmaka . — It struck some of the audience as strffnge 
that the king should, from so great a distance, know better about 
his son’s health than those who were around him. But this was 
explained by a reference to his previous history. He was, once 
on a time, a Brahman who entered the third stage with his wife in 
company. At his hermitage on the banks of the Subhaujani, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gotama’s hermitage, he bad a child born unto him. The 
boy, named Syamaka, was always dutiful to his parents. In fact he was 
the principal support in their old age. His filial love was so great that 
he could never take rest until after his parents had been properly served. 
The king of Varanasi was very fond of hunting in Gotama’s forest. In 
one of his hunting excursions he aimed an arrow at what appeared to 
him to be a stag, drinking in a river, but when it was too late he found 
out his error. It was the Brahman’s son, who had come to fetch water for 
his blind parents, that fell pierced by his weapon. The king hastened to 
his rescue. But the young man was on the point of death. He had time 
only to acquaint the king with the precarious position in which this 
unforeseen circumstance wohld reduce his beloved parents. In com- 
pliance with his dying request, the king carried his parents to his 
corpse, laid it before them, confessed bis crime, and tried in various ways 
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to afford them consolaticm: They wept bitterly for their affectionate 
ol^ld. At last the old Brahman said he would revivify his son by 
telling the truth. His action was as good as his word. In a short time 
S'ytodka revived. S'uddhodana was formerly the father of Syamaka.* 

Story of S'mprahha . — Buddha practised austerities at Uruvilva ; 
his ardour was so great that he lived eighteen mouths on one plum a 
day, eighteen on one sessamum seed a day, eighteen on one grain of rice 
a* day, and for eighteen months ho took no food at all. Iliseyes sunk in 
their sockets, the sound of his breath was like that of leellows, his head 
became bare and white like an autumnal bottlegourd. Every member of 
his family grew anxious for his life. Yas'odhara, though at home, 
made it a point to lead an ascetic life. Henceforth she lived on 
simple food, and slept on the bare ground. Nor did she do this, said the 
Lord, in this life alone, but also in a previous existence. Yasbdhara 
always followed in the wake of her husband. She was then the fond 
hind to a loving stag who was named S'iriprabha. Her husband fell into 
the J?uare of one Lubdhaka, a hunter. The hind placed herself before the 
hunter, and requested him to kill her before killing her husband. Her 
fidelity saved her huSband, for the hunter was too chivalrous to turn a 
deaf ear to the request of a chaste wife. 

Story of S'akuntikaj the fowler , — When holding deep meditation 
with austere fervour for final emancipation, Buddha had to resist strong 
temptations thrown in his way by Mara to seduce him. But the 
resolute devotee did not swerve in the least from the path he had selected. 
The love of emancipation was almost a part of his existence. Nor was 
this remarkable, said the Lord to his audience, for in his previous exis- 
tences too he had hated bondage as he hated the devil. In one of these 
he was a fowl, and Mfira a fowler. Tlie fowler used carefully to rear his 
fowls, and, as soon as they grew fat, to kill them, and sell their flesh. 
Buddha, as the fowl, having observed this, carefully avoided eating any- 
thing, s6 he waxed weaker and weaker every day, so much so, that 
he could well slip down through the interstices of the cage in which he 
was confined. The fowler did not notice this incidence. * In a short time, 
thefowlgained his master’s confidence by appearing very tame andattaoh* 
ed to him, and, when wholesome food restored him to strength, fled away. 

• This story forms a part of the Bas'arabha Jut aka of Ceylon, and is there called 
By&ma Jktaka. The names and details are slightly different. The story is also told of 
the Hindu king Bastotha in the HamayaTiu. Aniiguitm of Orissa^ I. p. 90. 

18 
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Story of a Tortoise. — In another existence Buddha was a tortoise 
and Mara a florist. When gathering flowers, Mara espied the tortoire, 
and succeeded in catching it. The tortoise, with unusual presence of 
mind, turned the florist’s flower-basket upside down, and as soon as the 
florist hastened to collect his flowers, jumped into the water and escaped. 

Story of a Porpoise, — Mara, in a third existence, was a porpoise 
in the sea, and Buddha a lord of monkeys living in a forest close to 
the sea-shore. Whenever the porpoise came on the shore the monkey- 
king kindly supplied him with fresh fruits from a glomorous fig 
tree. Thus close intimacy was formed between them. But their 
intimacy was an eyesoro to the wife of the porpoisoi She, on 
one occasion, feigned illness, and demanded from her husband, the 
heart of a monkey, alleging that a monkey’s heart alone could cure 
her of her illness. The porpoise urged, how could an aquatic animal get 
the heart of a beast ? iShe then pointed to his friend the monkey- 
king. The porpoise induced his friend, by telling stories of rich gard- 
ens on the other side of the sea, to cross it on his back. But in 
the midway ho plunged into the water, dragging the monkey with him. 
The monkey, in alarm, asked his friend “ what are you about The 
porpoise replied my wife demands a monkey’s heart.” “ You are mis- 
taken, friend,” said the monkey with the presence of mind characteristic 
of his species, “ I have left my heart hanging on the figtree on the 
sea-shore.” The foolish porpoise believed what he said, and carried 
the monkey back to the forest, where he easily escaped from the murder- 
ous hand of his friend. 

Story of a fowler and his prey, — Mara watched Buddha very closely 
for years, but could not discover a single flaw in his conduct. At 
last, to his great mortification, the wicked one had to desist from his 
attempts of tempting the staunch ascetic. In a former existence too 
Buddha, as a learned king of the fowls, frustrated, by his prudence, all 
the attempts to catch the birds living under his authority, which the 
fowler Mara made by scattering grains and by spreading his net. ^ ^ 

Story ofSurupa^ the deer king, — The Bhikshus asked the Lord why 
did he offer his flesh and blood for a Subhishita, or good saying ? 
The Lord replied, once on a time he lived, under the name of iSurupa, 
in a forest beyond the Himalaya, as the leader of a herd of wild 
deer# Indra, to try him, approached him in the guise of a hunter, and 
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offered to recite a good*saying if ho could offer liis life for it. He con- 
s^ted. The Subliasbifca was — 

5r q^ff: I 

The dust of a good man’s feet is preferable to a mountain of gold.’^ 
The former destroys while the latter increases our grief, 13uddha kept 
his promise, and gave his body to the disguised hunter. 

• Character of Avolohita The Lord, wliile sojourning on 

the Gridharakuta hill near E.jijagriha, was requested by Nauda, a Deva- 
putra^to recount what becomes manifest at the time when is attained 
true knowledge, technically the Avalokita Vyakarana. Nauda was se- 
conded by Sunanda, Sumata, Is'vara, Mahes'vara and other Dovaputras 
of pure inclinations and holy abode. 

The purport of what Buddlia said on this occasion is this : — 

When a Bodhisattva sees the finite from the shore of infinity, 
the Devaputras of pure abode acquire eigliteeii pleasing qualities, 
Buclf as association of the past, reproduction of the past, pro- 
duction of the Yuga, production of the auspicious, production 
of the excellent, production of the ancient, production of the com- 
mendable, &o. The piece of ground whereon sitting a Bodhisattva 
kills great Yakshas, defeats large armies, saves the souls of multi- 
tudes of men, governs the hearts of men as a charioteer does his horses, 
should possess sixteen qualities. It should be purified by burning, 
provided with a seat at the centre. It should be situated fur away 
from the haunts of men, in a country not governed by Mlechchas, and 
within the limits of Aryavartta. It should bo level, dry, full of fl.ower- 
ing plants, well known, well protected, uriconquered, no birth-place for 
an avatara, unfrequented by Mara, like a throne in the earth, hard as 
adamant four fingers deep, a place where soft grass, green as a pigeon s 
neck, grows in circles. 

Story of Jyotkhpdla*—^yoihh^^^^^ Jyotlshpa was Ananga, son 
of Baudhuma, who reigned at Baudhumati in the 91st Kalpa. Baudhu- 
^ma, son of Vipas'yi, became a great Buddha. Once on a time the king 
invited his enlightened son to his capital to receive Buddha. But 
Ananga advanced several miles in a different direction la wel- 

* This story Booms to bo out of place, for it brcairs the mirrativo of ^ho Avalokita 
knowledge, 
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come the Lord, fell prostrate at his feet, and requested him 
to dine at his house for three months. The Lord signified bis 
consent by his silence. The king was greatly annoyed by Ansinga^s 
taking advantage of him. He remonstrated with hina, but in vain. At 
last it was settled that they should feed the Lord with his whole congre- 
gation on alternate daj's for three months. When only two days of the 
fixed period remained, the king prohibited his subjects to sell anything to 
Ananga, on pain of death. Ananga had still one day to feed the Lord. 
He grew very anxious. But his anxiety was soon removed by Indra, who 
came in person to him, and offered to supply him with everything. 
Then he miraculously brought into existence wells of ghi and curds, he 
created a golden palm tree with silver leaves by the aid of Visvakarma. 
The boon Ananga obtained for tlnis entertaining the Lo^'d was pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of Buddha. 

Avalokita Vijdkarana, continiiccL — Bodliisattva made use of thirty- 
two different standards of morality, and manifested five different smiles. 
He looked like a lion in five sorts of frowns. He gaped in* five 
different ways ; coughed in five different styles. Then he held the 
first meditation, greatly delightful on account of the dispassion it 
produced. In this meditation he had doubts. In the second, he had no 
doubt. It was delightful to him through aamudhly or because it made 
bis mind intent on his own emancipation. The third meditation 
afforded him great delight by recalling to his mind the contempt with 
which he had renounced the world The fourth destroyed both pleasure 
and pain. It gave him equanimity of mind by doing away with 
mirth and melancholy consequent on pleasure and pain. 

In the first prahara or watch of the night he concentrated his mind 
for the conception of knowledge with the aid of the celestial eye. He 
saw all, high caste or low caste people, the rich and the poor, in short he 
saw men of all denominations. In the second watch, he directed his 
thoughts to recal to mind his ancient abodes ; and in the last watch 
he reached his goal. He obtained perfect sambodhi^ to which there is 
nothing superior in the world. It showed him what is misery, how it 
is produced, and in what way we can get rid of it. It pointed out to 
him what are the mundane pains, how produced, and how healed. It 
produced his mind the impression that those who blindly believe 
that existence is only an evolution of the existent, suffer from misery and 
mundane pains. It held out before his mind’s eyoi as it were in a 
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* 

mirror, the process how’these are produced and repressed. The delusion 
(hat existence is an evolution of the existent produces false intuitions# 
or those* which give the conceptions of hunger, sleep &c. False intui- 
tions are the causes of perceptions. From perceptions we arrive at the 
ideas of name and form, whence the sins of the senses have their rise. 
From these we have the sensation of touch (all other sensations being 
subordinate to touch). From sensation are produced the feelings of pain, 
hnd from these desire and will. From will proceeds materials. From 
these results the connection of the soul with bodj, birth, imbecility, 
deatP, grief, lamentation, misery and melancholy. Thus the long cate- 
gory of pains has its rise.* But ho, who has faith in the doctrine of 
non-existence, «, c., existence is evolved from non-existence, from what 
the Naiy^yikas call Abhaba, has no delusion, and consequently no false 
intuition. The extensive fabric of misery, thus having its foundation 
undermined, falls to the ground. Bodhisattva remained for a week under 
the Bodhi tree during which millions of gods came to honor him. 

* Story of Bodhisattva'^ s descent as a Ndga , — The Lord lived for 
a long time with a largo congregation at the park Amrapali in 
Vais'dlu There Vis uddhamati, a Bhikshu, requested him to explain 
the Nagivalokita. The Lord said a Jina, named Himas'asi, descended 
from the Tushita heaveu in the form of a Naga, and was born heir to 
the king Shadvashdna. In the 29th year of his age, he renounced the 
world. After 12 years of asceticism he entered the kingdom of Magadha 
where the daughter of a general honored him. Ho soon after became 
Buddha. After obtaining the Bodhi knowledge, he went to the banks 
of the Nairanjand. The whole earth trembled under his steps. Then 
he returned to the Bodhi tree. The gods, who came to pay their 
respects to the Lord, saw the Bodhi tree. Some conceived it was 16 
miles high, some thought it was thousands of miles high. Some thought 
it was decorated with pearls, some with rubies. Some saw a sinhasana 
upon it, others saw the sinhasana two hundred yojaiias high. 

^ After this follows a panegyric on virtuous conduct and then the 
story is continued thus : 

When the serpent Kala visited Buddha on the banks of the 
Nairanjand, the lord exhibited his skill in working marvels for the deity 
Amritfis'dna. When he assumed the form of a Hon rampant, five 

* The arguments are given at length in tlio Lalita Vistara, see my Buddha Gaya, 
pp. 41ff. 
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Imudred lions turned round him in revererice. In this way he suc- 
cessively assumed tho forms of a serpent, an ox, and a cuckoo. The seji- 
peiit praised the Lord in loud hymns. The Lord coughed. « The 
sound killed Mara with all his attendants. He penetrated into the 
depth of Bodhi knowledge, and set the august wheel of virtue iu 
motion. 

Story of Kns'a, — When he appeared at Eaj agriha, the Bhikshus 
asked him why the wicked Mara was destroyed by the coughing of thC 
Lord. The following story of Kus'a was related in reply.* 

Once on a time, there reigned at Varanasi, a king named SuOan- 
dhu. All of a sudden his bed chamber miraculously turned into a 
sugarcane plantation. One cane among the rest was so refreshing to 
the eye that the king called some astrologer in, to ascertain what 
was in it. They predicted tliat a son was to be born to the king from 
the cane. In time the cane swelled to the size of a bamboo. One morn- 
ing a boy issued forth from tho sugarcane tree, and he was named 
IkshSku, or tho sugarcane-born. The boy was nourished by the chief 
lady of the royal seraglio. On the death of S'nbandu, Ikshaku beoamo 
king. He had many queens, of whom Alinda was th'e chief. Even to au 
advanced age the king was childless. He consulted holy men for getting 
a child. Their advice was to open tho seraglio thrice every fortnight 
to the public use. All, except Alinda, took advantage of this liberty, 
and, leaving the palace at night, went wherever they liked. One of 
Subandhu’s near relations held the post of India in the thirty-third 
heaven. Indignant at the unworthy and shameful conduct of Ikshaku, 
he transformed himself into au old decrepit dirty Brahman suffering 
from a loathsome cough. He managed to throw himself at the royal 
presence, and begged to have a queen for dalliance. The king gave him 
the choice of his seraglio, and he selected Alinda. The Brahman dragged 
the chief Uueen of the palace, in spite of her stubborn opposition, to au 
old dilapidated building in the suburb. Alinda had to wash his feet, and 
to stand before him in complete nudity. But she would never consent 
to prostitute her body. In tlie morning Indra threw off his disguise, 
expressed his satisfaction at her conduct, and rewarded her firmness 
by placing some drugs in her hands. “ This will,'' said he, ** remove your 
barrenness. I grant this boon in accordance with your own desire. * 

* The substance of the story is the same as given in the Kus^a J^taka, (ante, p, 100). 
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Dissolve this powder fnlo water, and take the solution. Your sou 
will be ^(gtivo and energetic, but since you did not respond to my 
loving call, he will be like uglMess personified.’^ Alinda gave a full 
account of this incident to her husband, and lie made the whole 
seraglio use the medicine. The quantity of solution was so small and 
the number of ladies so great that they had to take it in liomooopathio 
doses by using the sliarp end of a kus^a blade for tlieir measure-glass, 
f’ive hundred children were born to tho king, lie named them 
after the J^us a grass Indrakus'a, Devakus'a &c. The ugly child of Alindi 
was named simply Kusa or, as some say, S'uddliakus'a. He was 
no favourite with the king, who made several attempts to disinherit him. 
All the king’s endeavours were defeated by the activity and energy of 
Kus'a. On one occasion, the king concealed a small ball of sweetmeat 
under a big heap of large ones, and declared that any one of his sons who 
could discover tho small ball would bo made King. ICus'a was given 
the last chance, but that only served to make the work easier to him. 
On another occasion tho king promised to nominate him his successor 
who could eat the fastest. All%aited for dishes to bo brought to them, 
but Kus a took his meal on the bare ground, and was, in spite of the 
king’s reluctance, nominated bis successor. Finding that Kus'a had on 
him the signs of royalty, the king determined to frustrate his hopes of 
ascending the throne by concealing Lis wealth, and by declaring in 
enigmatic terms at the time of bis deatli where he had concealed them. 
The king thought Kus'a would not be able to solve the enigmas, and 
that any other son who could get the wealth would get the kingdom 
also. On his accession Kus a collected all the wealth by solving the 
enigmas. One of these enigmas, for instance, was Yojanauidhi or 
eight-mile hoard. But Kus a dug a portion of the stable where 
horses were harnessed, guessing from the word Yuj to yoke” that 
the stables were meant, and got tho wealth. 

Mahendraka, the tribal king of Bhadrakasat in Kanjakubja, had 
^ a very beautiful daughter. Alinda immediately after Kus'a’s accession, 
set a negotiation on foot for her sou’s marriage to that princess. The 
match was soon settled. The nuptials were celebrated with great pomp 
, by proxy at K^nyakubja. But Alindii was apprehensive lest her, fair 
daughter-in-law would commit suicide at the sight of so deformed a hus- 
band., She, therefore, prepared rooms uudergrouud \#ere, under the plea 
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of family customs, slic placed the young coupb.** No light was admitted 
into the rooms. The couple enjoyed their honey-moon in the darJc. 
But Sudars'ana, the princess, grew impatient to see her beloved lusband, 
and urged her mother-in-law to bring about an interview in the light, 
Aliuda, to avoid Siidars'ana^s seeing the ugly husband, made one of 
her step-sons personate Kus'a on the throne, while the real Kus'a with 
his thick lips, corpulent belly, deformed head, held the royal umbrella, 
Sudars'and was well pleased with her supposed husband, but she express- 
ed her indignation at so black and ugly a person being allowed to hold 
the parasol. On one occasion when walking in the royal park she 
fled from him as from a monster. 

But in a short time, her mistake was corrected. At a great 
conflagration of tho city the elephant park was saved, simply by the 
activity of the king. He was for some time in every body’s mouth. 
They described him as very black, with large red eyes, &o. Sudars'and 
then found out her error. She learned, to her great surprise and 
grief, that the monster at the park was her real husband. She ^in- 
stantly begged the permission of her motifer-in-law to proceed to Kdnya- 
kubja. The permission was granted, and she sot out for Kanyakubja 
to hide her shame. 

The king, unable to hear the separation, appointed one of his half- 
brothers as regent, and proceeded himself to the north with a 
Vina in his hand. On his arrival at Kanykubja his first measure was 
to apprise Sudars’ana of his presence in the city. By his skill in tho 
culinary art, he soon got himself appointed at the royal kitchen. There 
in private he tried to persuade his refractory wife, but to no purpose. 
She was inexorable. 

In the meanwhile, the scandal of Sudara'anS-’s leaving, and in 
a way divorcing, her husband spread far and wide. Seven feudatories 
of the king of Kanykubja offered to marry her. But their offers were 
indignantly rejected by the king. They made a common cause with one 
another, and advanced to seize the capital. The king, in wrath scolded ^ 
his refractory daughter, and'threatened to cut her into seven pieces for 
these seven rebels, if he got worsted in the coming conflict. Sadars'anS, 
trembling with fear at so terrible a threat, had now reoourse to her 
almost divorced husband at the kitchen. He promised to save her, and 
to fight her father’|kauso. The king was now told of his son-in-law’s 
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appointment as a cook/ • lie hastened to receive him, and, heaping 
lw)nors upon honors on him, made up for all his former neglect. The 
hero advanced on an elephant towards his enemies, and by a shout at the 
onset so quailed their spirit that they surrendered themselves his 
' captives. The king gave them each a daughter at the request of Kus'a. 
After enjoying his triumph for a few days at Kanyakubja, Kus'a set out 
in the company of his humbled wife for his own kingdom. On his 
vfay, ho looked at his own image reflected in a glassy brook, and was 
80 much disgusted at his deformity that he wanted to drown himself. 
But * ust at that time Indra manifested himself before him, and presen- 
ted him a garland set with the rare jewel called Jyotirasa. “ Put this 
on, and it will make you,’’ said Indra, “ the most beautiful man on earth. 
When you wish to assume your own form, cover this with your clothes 
and your beauty will bo hidden.” Kus'a put on the jewel, and Su- 
darsana was transported with delight, when she found her husband 
blessed with a celestial form. 

Suddha was Kus'a ; Mahendraka, the king of Kanyakubja, was 
Mah^ndma; Maya was Alindd; Sudars'ana was Yasodhara; Mara 
and his companions ^ere the seven rebel kings. 

At the request of the Bhikshus the Lord explained to them why Kus'a 
was born so ugly. He said, in one of his previous existences, ho was 
Sudars'ana, and had a very loving wife. In his absence, she enter- 
tained a Pratycka Buddha with dainty food. Vexed at the sight of a 
young man in his wife’s company, he railed at them. His wife told 
him to put a stop to his railleries, adverting to the holy character of 
the guest, and called heaven to witness that there was nothing wrong 
in her. The Pratyeka Buddha, too, to convince the householder 
of his sacred character, fled like a flamingo through the sky. This 
set at rest the suspicions of Sudars'ana ; he bogged his wife’s pardon, 
fell into a profound meditation, and wished to have the faithful lady for 
his wife in the next existence. Sudars'ana was tliat faithful wife. Her 
husband was ugly, because he had entertained unbecoming suspicions 
against a Pratyeka Buddha. 

Stories of Marais attempts to seduce Buddha , — The question was 
asked, Wliy could not Mara find a single flaw in the Lord’s conduct, 
though he watched carefully for several years ? The Lord said, this 
was not the only time he had so failed ; once on a time the leader of 
19 
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ft wild herd of cattle was followed long by ti'wily jackal who wanted 
to have the ox’s flesh, but the ox proved more cunning than the jaokad, 
and escaped. The ox was Buddha and the jackal M^a. tThis 
story is called Vrkhahha JtUaka. 

Buddha was at another time a leader of a troop of monkeys and 
Mdra a marine monster who devoured every one of the monkey troop 
which happened to come to the water side. The gradual decrease of the 
number of his troop attracted the attention of the leader. After % 
careful investigation he found the footprints of monkeys leading 
to the water side were far greater than those returning from it. 
Ho immediately published a mandate prohibiting his troop from going 
to the water side, and thus saved all further destruction. This story is 
called V^/nam Jataka. 

In another existence the Lord escaped from the snares of Mdra, 
and made him experience a sad disappointment in the following 
manner. Mara was a serpent, and Buddha a leader of monkeys. 
The monkey-chief fell once into the lake where the serpent dwelt. ' The 
serpent, to devour him, raised his head high above the water. The subtle 
monkey instantly addressed the serpent, saying, “ I'would be no adequate 
food for you, but see yonder there is a large troop of monkeys.^' As soon 
as the stupid serpent turned his head to see the troop, the monkey put 
one of his legs on his head and at one leap reached the shore. This 
story is also called Vanara Jdtaka. 

Story of Pumjamnta and 1m friends. — For several sucoessive exist- 
ences the Lord was a lover of virtue. In one of these he was Punyavanta, 
sou of Anjana, a king of Varanasi. He had four friends, all sons of high 
officials. They were Viryyavanta, S'ilpavanta, Rupavanta, and Prajna- 
vanta ; their names showing their peculiar excellences. The five friends 
set out on a journey to Kampilya in order to test the usefulness of their 
respective excellences. They found a block of timber floating on the river, 
Viryyavanta, or he who was possessed of great strength, volunteered 
to bring it to the bank. He succeeded. The timber, to his great ad^ 
vantage, proved to be dandal-wood. The proceeds from its sale, 
a hundred thousand pieces of gold, were distributed among the friends. 
They were very glad, and they loudly praised the advantages of strength. 

S'ilpavanta, or he who was skilled in the fine arts, then took up 
a Yin^ or harp, and sitting in a corner of the city, began to play 
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Hpon it. Tire charm oTf his performance drew crowds around hhoi. 

was soon found that he had no match in the city. The Vin^t had 
seven* cords, but such was tho dexterity of S'ilpavanta that when 
one of these was broken, the same melting music proceeded from tho 
ren^aining six cords. He managed to perform the same tune even’*' 
when there was only one cord left in the instrument. He obtained large 
rewards for his skill. These he shared with his friends, who were all 
loud in the praise of artistic skill. 

• JJfh^ charm of Eupavanta’s beauty captivated the heart of the 
first public woman at Kampilya. At the bidding of her fascinating 
paramour, the woman gave large sums of money to his friends, and 
they all acknowledged the excellence of beauty. 

It was now the turn for Prajfiavauta, or wise man, to show his 
worth. He went to a market place where ho found a banker’s son 
quarrelling with a public woman for a sum of money, a hundred thousand 
karandas. The banker’s son had called in tho woman the night before, 
and had offered her the sum of money in question as her fee for tho 
night. But she had other engagements, and therefore had to decline 
the offer, promising to come in the morning. In tlie morning she was 
told that the banker’s son was in no want of her company as he had 
enjoyed it in a dream. Tho woman thou laid her claim to the money 
on the ground that it was with her that he had passed the night. 
The quarrel grew, and there was none who could briug it to an 
amicable conclusion. Prajfiavanta offered his mediation. He ordered 
the money to be brought in, placed a mirror before it, and com- 
manded the public woman to take the money from within the mirror. 

‘‘ It is your shadow” said the subtle arbitrator, “ that he enjoyed in a 
dream, and you are entitled to a shadow ; how can you expect real and 
tangible money in return. Take the money reflected in the mirror.’’ Tho 
woman was put out of countenance, and the banker’s son, flushed with 
success, gave a heap of gold to Prajnavauta, who called in his friends 
4o partake of his gains. 

The meek and virtuous Punyavanta planted himself before the 
royal palace. A minister’s son, charmed with his simplicity, sought his 
friendship. Punyavanta was lodged in a part of the king’s residence. 
When he slept there, he was waited upon by the king’s daughter, who 
felt an affection for him. Tho royal officers, having discovered the 
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princess iu the company of a stranger brought* Che stranger to the king. 
On investigation Punyavanta proved innocent. His high lineage tdo 
remained no longer concealed. He was married to tho Princess of 
Kampilya, and was appointed heir to the kingdom. . 

Sonaka was Viryyavanta in his previous existence. Edshtrapala 
was Sllpavanta. Surendra was Eupavanta. S ariputra was Prajfiavanta. 

Story of VijitdrL — In another existence the Lord suffered greatly for 
his love of virtue. He was then the open-handed munificent king Vijitdri 
of Mithild. His ministers and friends combined to banish him, from the 
kingdom in order to prevent the drain on the royal treasury on account of 
his reckless donations. He lived in the midst of a forest in the Himdlaya, 
where Indra came to try his sincerity. In a long speech, Indra pointed 
out to the ex-king the disadvantages of reckless munificence. He 
produced a hell before the king where all the sufferers were ex- 
travagant donors. But all these could not produce the least change in 
the king’s mind, and he declared that it was better to suffer in hell than 
to see people suffering in the world. Well pleased at the declaration, 
Indra went to heaven, where he commanded the clouds never to let a 
drop of water fall on Mithila. The famine-stricken Maithilese restored 
their banished king to the throne, and tho drought was at an end. 

Story of Kds'yapa^s retirement from home , — When the lord was 
living on the bank of the tank Karandaka, Mahakas'yapa gave a 
complete history of the state of his mind before taking the Pra- 
vrajya. The state of a householder appeared to him to be a state 
of sinfulness and bondage, Brahmacharya appeared to be pure and 
stainless. He renounced the world, and an accident brought him 
in contact with Buddha, who gave him instruction. Buddha taught 
him to carefully guard his mind from the allurements of the senses. He 
told him to see with his eyes, to smell with his nose, to taste with his 
tongue, to touch with his skin, but never to consider the objects of the 
senses to be realities, for belief in the reality of sensuous objects brought 
forth misery, pain and melancholy. „ 

Story of !Pour miles from Eajagrihfi there was a 

^ small hamlet named Alanda. A rich Brahman of that village had 
seven sons by his wife Sari. One of them only survived. His name 
was Upatishya alim Sdriputra. He had a friend, named Kolita, of 
the Mudgala clan \ he was named MaudgaMyana after the name of his 
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olau. They studied tog^tlicr under the same preceptor. Once on a time 
(A mounting the Agrasamaja hill, they fell in with five hundred 
Yatiff resident there. The state of perfect contentment in which 
they lived, the consideration tliey enjoyed, the music and dance 
of their establishment, stimulated the young friends to enter th» 
hermitage. They were admitted jnto the fraternity by Sanjayi, 
son of Baivati. Upatishya, known in history as Sariputra, learned 
all the seriptures relating to asceticism- in a week, and his eom- 
pjpiion did the same in two weeks. By chance they met Upasena, 
a disciple of Buddha. Upasena was on bis usual begging excur- 
sion. They asked him in private what sort of lessons did he receive 
from his preceptor ? Upasena replied that the cardinal doctrine of their 
faith was that the world is a creation of pratyaya or false notion. 
The subtle and penetrating intellect of Sariputra could not fail to 
perceive the fundamental difference and vast superiority of this doctrine. 
He resolved to throw himself, a humble student, at the feet of the Lord, 
andTpersuad^ Maudgaly^yana and the five hundred Tatis to adopt the 
same resolution. The Lord was then living in the same city. In the 
first conference with the Lord, S'ariputra enquired of him as to who was 
subject to birth and death, to life and bondage, and what were the causes 
of these four phenomena ? The Lord replied, “ a union of the four sub- 
stances lead to all these. The causes of birth are ignorance, insatiable 
desire for enjoyment and work. The causes of death are the loss of 
longevity, loss of work and want of appetite. The causes of life are 
longevity, work and form. The cause of bondage is one, viz. work 
and work cannot fee destroyed until ignorance is dispelled, and thirst 
after enjoyment is quenched.” By lessons and precepts like these, the 
Lord emancipated S^ariputra and others from birth, death and 
bondage. 

The Lord said, this was not the first time that he had saved Sari- 
putra and five hundred of his companions. In one of his former exist- 
, ences, he was K4s'i, a powerful horse who crossed over the sea with five 
hundred merchants on his back, and thereby saved their lives from the 
snares of the female ogres of the Bakshashidvipa. Excepting the 
incident of the laughing lamp, the present story is substantially thi 
as that given in the (Bhadrakalpavadaua) . 

Btory of Uduyl^ or Kdka JiUaka , — "When the lame of Buddha for 
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Lis sanctity spread far and vide, the iulidbitauts of both sexes 
of Eapilavastu clamorously demanded that he should be invited frofii 
Itajagriha to their city. S^uddhodana, to please them, sent a deputation 
to invite him. The deputation consisted of Buddha’s youthful com- 
panion Udayi and his favourite groom Ghhandaka. They were, 
on their arrival at Eaj agriha, ^converted to the new faith by the 
Lord. The S^akyas who had been raised to divine rank by their merits, 
descended from heaven and urged the Lord to bless their relatives by 
his lectures. 

Following the example of oikhi, an older Buddha, the Lord under- 
took the journey to Eapilavastu on foot. Blessed were the lands 
through which ho passed. Health and plenty followed in his train. 
Nature wore a smiling appearance wherever he preseutod himself. 
Barren fields became fertile, and ruined cities rose into sudden pros- 
perity. Celestial music filled the air. Heavenly flowers were showered 
on the road. Gods smeared the roads with unearthly sandal paste. 
His journey resembled a royal progress. It took him fifteen dayS to 
reach the environs of Eapilavastu. The grove, called Nyagrodhdrama, 
was fitted out for his reception. He was attended by eighteen hundred 
Bhikshus. In the morning this whole army of beggars entered 
the city to collect alms. Eaju S^uddhodana, while on his way to Nya- 
grodhdrdma, happened to fall in with some of these bald-headed, half- 
starved, emaciated men. He immediately fell into a melancholy vein of 
thought. “ 0 what a change ! What a great misfortune. My imperial 
eon is reduced to the most degraded condition of human life !” These 
thoughts were too much for him. Tears trickled down his aged cheeks. 
He ordered his coachman to turn back, and determined never to see 
his wayward boy. The news of the king’s strange conduct reached 
Nyagrodharama in a short time. Udayi, at the Lord’s bidding, 
passed to the royal presence through the air, showed some miracles, 
praised Buddha in hymns, convinced the king of his son’s great power, 
and induced him to give up his former resolution. 

When the king came tb Buddha's residence, Buddha showed him 
many miracles. S'uddhodana fell on his knees before his son. Buddha 
delighted him with an affectionate and interesting conversation. 

“ How was it” asked the Bhikshus “ that ^uddhodana was pur- 
suaded by Udfiyi F” The Lord’s reply was that in times of yore there 
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was a king, named BrahiUkdatta, at Yar^nasi, and a chief of the crows, 
nJmed Supdtra, was his neighbour. Supars'vi, the wife of the crow-king, 
was big with child. She longed for princely food. The minister of the 
crow-king was immediately ordered to supply royal dishes. Nono 
of the eighty thousand of the king’s subjects volunteered to steal 
viands from Brahmadatta’s kitchen. The minister set himself resolutely 
to meet the queen’s wishes. On the first day he succeeded very 
easily. On the second day, the men employed in the kitchen spread 
a ,net all round the cook-sheds ; but the cunning crow snatched 
a porHra of the food from the cook’s hand as he was carrying it 
to the dining-room. The food also was, on the third day, covered 
with a net. The crow struck at the cook’s nose with his beak ; 
but the man dexterously managed to catch hold of him. He com- 
plained to the king of the injury done by the wretched crow to 
his nose. The crow too gave a true history of his mission. The 
history surprised the king. He admired the zeal and fidelity of the 
crow, and o);dered a portion of the royal food to be set apart for the 
crow-queen every day. Buddha was the crow-kiug ; Yasodhara, the 
queen ; Brahmadatfa, S^uddhodana ; and the minister, Udayi. 

The story of Hastini Jataka was told in answer to the query why 
Mahfiprajavati was blind with tears in his absence, [ride Bhadrakalpa 
AvadSna, Story XXXII). 

Story of three .<48«ras.— The Lord trained many thousands of 
creatures in his faith, by preaching, by precept, and also by working 
miracles. Euhulu, Muchaliudn and Sambara, three royal Asuras, 
honoured the Lord with flowers and salutations. Tliey were, they 
said, candidates for the ranks of Arliat. They fell into a deep 
meditation. The Lord smiled at their over anxiety. Beautiful rays of 
variegated colours proceeded from his teeth. These turned round 
him and then disappeared. As'vaki asked the reason of his smiling, 
for he knew Buddha never smiled in vain. ‘ These Asuras’ said 
^ the Lord, ‘ are sure to be in heaven. They will descend from that 
place and worship Jina, and, after some hundred thousands of years, 
become Jinas.’ 

Story of Fos’odhanVs blandishments. — S^uddhodana invited the Lord 
his whole congregation, and gave him a splendid treat. He 
was followed by Qautami, Mahdprajavati. Y'as'odhara too gave him 
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nn entcrtainmont. She approached her lon^alost husband in a most 
bewitching trim. She herself served him with dishes, and display!^ 
all those female arts which delude and enslave the sterner sex. « But 
her empire over the preacher’s heart had been lost for ever. ’’She sent 
some choice sweetmeats through her darling child Bahula, who asked for 
bis paternal estates. Buddha said that he could give him an immense 
amount of wealth if he would only enter the Pravrajya. Buddha 
returned to Nyagrodhdrama after delivering a long lecture on virtue. * 

Why did Yasodhard try to tempt Buddha? In reply to this 
interesting question, the story of Ekas'ringd was by the Lord nwrated 
as related in a preceding page. 

Padmivati Jdtaka follows next (see page 65). And after that 
Chandra Surya Jdtaka [see page 6JJj . 

Story of JJpyaha called Gangdpdla Jdtaka. — S^uddhodana issued a 
proclamation commanding all the S^akyas who had more sons than 
one to send one son each to the hermitage for the service of the Lord. 
Five hundred S'akya boys left their homes, resolved to enter the^ra- 
vrajyd. A barber boy, who went to shave the Lord, obtained two 
Dhyfinas from him. The razor was, at the command of the Lord, 
then taken away from his hand, and he obtained two others. The 
S^akyas gave all their rich dresses to the barber boy. But the 
boy, TJpali, was then in a different mood. Disclaiming the rich 
gifts, he presented himself before the Lord as a candidate for pra- 
vrajyd. The S^Skyas and Upali were made to accept pravrajya on 
the same day. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the Lord said, 
that Upali should be the chief of the S^akya Bhikshus. The S^dkyas 
honored Upfili by falling prostrate at his feet. 

The Bhikshus thought it strange that the proud S'akyas should 
bring their heads low before a lowborn barber. “ But” said the Lord, 

“ this is not the Crst time that they have prostrated themselves before 
a lowborn man.” He gave the following story in illustration : — 

Two poor boys of Benares gave a few beans enclosed in leaf-pao- , 
kets to a Pratyeka Buddha. One of them desired to become a Brdh- 
man in his next existence, and the other a Hsbatriya. For that act 
of charity, they had what they wished. One was born, Brahmadatta, 
king of Benares '; the other, Upyaka, a Brahman. Upyaka Jt^ 
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for a time in intimate terms with a girl with whom he had fallen 
ill love. She desired to have perfumery and flower wreaths, TTpyaka 
proceeded to the banks of the Ganges to get alms wherewith to buy 
the needful. He got a masha (a bean). When he was bringing it it 
slipped from his hand, and was lost. He set to find it out. Brahmadatta, 
finding a Brdhman intent on the diligent search of something in the 
scorching meridian sun, sent for him, and asked him what he was about. 
On being told of the loss of the maslia the king offered to give him one. 

But,” said XJpyaka, “ that would make two if I could successfully find 
outln7^®t bean.” The King offered him a couple of mdshas, but still the 
Brahman would not give up his painful search. He only said 
if he could find his one out, that would certainly add one to all that 
the king could give. The king at last consented to give him half 
his possessions, when Upyaka gave up his search. The king sacrificed 
so much, only because he was disposed to love the Brahman. On one 
occasion, putting his head on the lap of Upyaka, he fell into a sound sleep. 
Upyaka, who already possessed half the kingdom through the king^s 
benevolence, now formed a project of obtaining the other half by put- 
ting him to death. But his conscience stung him, and he gave up the foul 
intent. When the king awoke, Upyaka plainly confessed his treason- 
able purposes, and asked his permission to renounce the world, saying, 
that ambition can never bo satisfied. On the departure of Upyaka, the 
king composed a verse in which he denounced ambition, and quoted 
Upyaka’s conduct in illustration. Gaiigapala, the king’s barber, hearing 
the gathd, went over to Upyaka and became a Bhikshu. He soon 
attained the five experiences. [Panchabhijna.] 

The success and good fortune of Gahgapala induced the king to 
throw himself with his whole court at Upyaka’s feet. This Oangapdla 
was Up&li, and the S^akyas were Brahmadatta’s followers. 

Story of Mahdgovinda , — The Bhikshus asked the Lord why so 
many renounced the world when the Lord himself entered the her- 
mitage ? The Lord gave them a legend of Vipas'yi. Panohasikha, 
the son of a heavenly chorister, illuminating the four quarters of the 
globe with the lustre of his brilliant person, descended to where 
the Lord was, and begged him to explain the legend of Mah&brahmfi. 
The Lord said, king Dis'dmpati had a son named Eenu. His family- 
priest had a son named Jyotihpala who, having silenced all his 
20 



opponents in a controversy, obtained the title of Mabdgovinda. By 
the instigation of Mah^govinda six noble Kshatriyas demanded 
from Eenu a share of his father’s territories. Eenu was con>pelled 
to dismember his father’s empire, and cede the six provinces of Kalinga, 
Pattaua, Miihes'avati, Varanasi, Eoruka, and MithilS to the refractory 
nobles. 

Successful in their ambitious projects, the nobles proceeded to Maha- 
govinda to ask him what to do next. Goviuda turned his face to tltb 
north, and fell into a deep meditation. Mahabrahma appeared be- 
fore him in the fulness of his glory, and stood over his head. Tfie^aihtly 
priest, awed by the divine presence, chanted solemn hymns, and offered 
flowers and incense. The boon that he prayed to obtain was instruc- 
tion how to obtain immortality and perfect beatitude. The great 
truth was revealed. Mahabrahmd uttered the following words and 
disappeared : 

“ Have affection for none ; be merciful to all ; seek solitude ; dis- 
criminate truth from falsehood ; have no amagandha (raw smell) ; forsake 
the company of women ; and you will obtain immortality.” The 
iimagandhas are : anger, untruth, talkativeness, egotism, envy, cruelty, 
speaking ill of others, and wrath. 

Mahagovinda, having the great truth revealed to him, continued 
no longer in the wicked course of the world, but with Eenu, the six 
Kshatriya chiefs, and thousands of others, entered the blissful state of 
Pravrajya. Buddha was that Mahsigovinda. 

Story of Bahuhuddha. — The Lord said to Ananda there lived 
in a certain Xalpa, Indradhvaja, a Tathdgata and Arhat, in the 
beautiful city of Indratapana. He explained the Mahd Buddha to 
Mah^dhvaja ; Mahudhvaja did so to Dhvajottama, Bhvajottama to 
Dhvajaruchira, and so on, till it was imparted to Bahuhuddha. Then 
come some verses in praise of Samyak Samddhi. 

JRdhuld’s conversion. — S^uddhodana requested the Lord to take his 
meal at his palace as long as he would be at Kapilavastu. The lord was ^ 
silent. Edhnla obtained the five lessons from his father, and renounced the 
world in spite ofhis mother’s remonstrances. The flye lessons are these : 
(1) “ I take refuge with Buddha, I take refuge with Dharma, I take refuge 
with Sangha ; Buddha is my only protector ; 1 have none else to look 
after me ; Dharma is my only protector, I have none else to look after me ; 
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Sarjglia is my only prolector, I have none else to look after me. (2) I 
Solemnly take a vow of seclusion for life. (3) I will not take anything not 
giver! me. (1) I will never tread the paths of a wrong-doer. (5) I will 
never tell an untruth. I will fly away from the haunts of pleasure.*^’ 
Story of Lharmalald/ia , — When the wicked Mara, discomfited 
and put to route by the Lord, was lamenting over his sad lot, his 
daughters, Tantra, Rati and others, tried their wily arts to seduce the 
great ascetic from the path of virtue. But they too shared their 
father's fate. After this, the Lord set the wheel of his religion in 
motion, and became the great founder of a new creed. The Bhikshus, 
always bent on enquiring after the causes of their Lord^s actions, 
asked him the reason of tlie discomfiture of the daughters of Mara. 
They were told that there was in the city of Benares a good man 
named Dharmalabdha, who grew rich by enterprising voyages by 
sea. A company of five hundred enterprising youths waited in a de- 
putation on him to request him to show them the way to wealth. He 
received thens graciously, but at the same time gave them fully to under- 
stand the dangers and difiiculties of sea voyages. He told them that 
he traded with the people of the Rakshasidvipa. The Rakshasis of the 
place were adepts in all sorts of fascinations. Unless one was con- 
fident of rising superior to their temptation, it was not safe to transact 
business with them. One who fell into their snare had no hope of 
seeing the Jambulvipa any more. But still these worshippers of 
mammon persisted. Dhavmalabdha set sail with these five hundred mer- 
chants in his company, and a few men -of -war to protect them. But the five 
hundred young men, unable to resist the temptation of sensual enjoyment 
placed before them by the Rakshasis, fell into their snare, and were lost. 
In a few days after their landing at the cannibal island the gross and 
material part of their body formed delicious dishes for the delecta- 
tion of the female ogres. Dharmalabdlia alone came back, laden with 
riches. Repeatedly baffled in their attempt to tempt Dharmalabdha, 
' the wicked gang of demons hold a solemn council. It was determined 
at that meeting that one of their number should go to tempt and 
ruin the innocent man. The chief of the mischievous crew — an incarna- 
tion of deception — undertook to proceed to Benares. Concealed in the 
form of a celestial damsel, and accompanied by an amiable and handsome 
child, she presented herself at the door of Dharmalabdha, demanding 
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admission into his seraglio as Lis married wife. She was denied access 
by that firm and experienced merchant. But Brahmadatta, the kin|^ 
of Benares, ignorant of her wiles and impelled by a cbivalric feeling, 
not only gave her protection, but took her as his wife. At the dead of 
night the llaksliab'f left the royal bed, made a feast of the king, and then 
gorged her appetite with all that fell in her way. She did not even 
spare the elephants. Anarchy prevailed over the whole country. Next 
morning, at a great council, Dharinalabdha was elected king. The 
Rakshasis were the daughters of Mara, and Dharmalabdha was the Loj*! 
himself * 

^iory of a Goathml , — When the Lord was practising austerities at 
Nalranjana in the burning heat of the meridian sun, a goatherd planted 
a pipal tree by his side to relieve him. In a short time it grew into a 
gigantic size, overshadowing an extensive tract of land. The goatherd 
saw with delight the sudden growth of his tree, lor the cheerfulness of 
l;is heart, the source of all human bliss, the goatherd was, after his death, 
translated to the region of the gods of the class thirty-thrcie. He (^irno 
down from that high position to dedicate the tree to the Lord, who 
with silence accepted the ofEering. 

Story of the Ijord^s Progress from Uricvilvd , — From Nairanjana the 
Lord went to Kshfrika, and thence proceeded to a small hamlet named 
Ujjvala. There he remained for 1-9 days without touching human food. 
On the fiftieth day a small quantity of ghi and honey was offered to him 
by a merchant named Trapushabhallika.f The Lord gave a few of his 
hairs, the pairings of his nails, and a few pieces of stones brought from a 
great distance by his miraculous power, tc^ the merchant and his com- 
panions. The merchant established a stupa over these nails at a place 
named Baliika, over the hairs at Keshasthali, and over the stones at S'ilu. 
Indra gave the Lord a myrobalan. After eating the kernel, the Lord 
threw the stone on the ground. Instantly from that stone grew forth a 
tree of gigantic dimensions. This is the first time that the Lord^s 
Riddbi or miraculous power was displayed. Then for six long years . 

♦ This is the third version of the story told on page 97. second version appears 
on p. 149. 

t In the lalitu- P'^isiarUy chapter XXIV, there are two merchants named Trapusha 
and Bhalliha. 
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tlie Lord practised severe penances at Uruvilva. At this time a pious 
Aan brought a S'onapanshukula* before the Lord, and offered it to him 
on the express condition that he should not eat it until he brought his 
austerities to a successful termination. The offerer was translated 
to the region of the thirty-three gods. When the lord wanted to 
partake of the fruit, he needed water to wash his hands and feet. Indra 
excavated a river with his nails. The river is still called Panikbata. 
"When the lord wanted a vessel to wash the fruit, four great celestial 
kipgs offered him four stone vases. In one he washed the S'onapansukula ; 
in the second he purified it; the third he miraculously threw at 
Trapushbhallika’s dwelling in the Gandhara country. In the fourth he 
ate. These four stone vases were afterwards consecrated by men. 
The Lord then bathed in the stream of Panikhata. He then wished to 
cross it. The Devaputra Kakubha, who lived in a large shady tree 
named Kakubha, ferried him over to the other side of the river. There 
he sat under the pipal tree planted by the goatherd. There for the. 
first time di(l,the thought of preaching the true religion cross his mind. 
He should not, he thought, keep to himself, the truth, so subtle, so 
brilliant, so grand, and calculated to improve the condition of mankind 
BO greatly. Mahabrahma and other gods at the same time came down 
from the regions celestial, to confirm him in his resolution. He felt in 
him a strength produced by previous meditation and by an irreproachable 
character. He thought there were only five men of respectable antece- 
dents who may receive the doctrines to be preached by him. They 
were at Benares. He directed his steps, accordingly, towards that holy 
city. His route lay through Gaya, Nahal, Bundadvira, Lohitavastuka|^ 
Gandhapura and Sarathipiira. The last place was situated on the 
banks of the Ganges. In the form of a goose the Lord fiew over 
the river, and reached the deer park at Varanasi. On his way from 
Gaya to Varanasi, he was entertained by Sudarsana and Kamandalu, 
two Ndgar&jas, and Gaudha and Bundha, two Yakshas. He had much 
^talk with .Nadi and Upaka. In these conversations ho declared in 
unmistakable terms his own prophetship, and spoke in high terms 
of his great missio^n earth. He claimed honors, superior to those 
of Brahmachto, Jinas and Arhats, and gave out that he derived every 
doctrine of his creed by inspiration.f 

♦ A kind of plum. 

t This story of the Lord’s last days at Uruvilva and his progress to Benaros differs 
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At Benares, the five youths of respeotabie antecedents, who wero 
Lis first companions, were converted. They became Bhikshus. Thero 
were, they were told, two ends which a Bhikshu, should always 
keep in view. There should be no ignorant hankering after external 
enjoyments^ which were mere delusions, and also there should be 
no blind 4ith in the existence of a soul as the source of suffer- 
ing and distress. To attain these two ends it is necessary to meditate 
on the four Aryaeatyas ‘ or noble truths.’ These were that there were' 
suffering, combination of sufferings, an annihilation of suffering, and a 
Pratipat or belief which leads to the end of all sufferings. Union with 
enemies and separation from frie nds &c., are sufferings. Social instincts, 
ambition, love, &c., are the combinations of different sufferings. The 
annihilation of these feelings constitutes the annihilation of suffering. 
The belief or Pratipat has eight subordinate parts : 1, true insight, 2, true 
resolve, 3, true speech, 4, true end of Karma, 5, pure living, 6, true 
« exercise, 7, true recollection, and 8, true meditation. The sufferings and 
their combinations are to be shuned by all possible means, ^ while ^eir 
annihilation is to be sought with eagerness. These noble truths were 
twelve times thought over and mastered by the Lord. 

External qualities, feelings of consciousness, beliefs and inypres- 
sions, — Are these A'tma ? The external qualities are not Atmd, for they 
produce misery, and do not tend towards the attainments of the highest 
bliss, the goal of human desires. For the same considerations neither 
feeling, nor consciousness, nor the others can be regarded as A'tma. 
Candidates for Pravrajya should learn very carefully that the external 
qualities, feelings, consciousness, beliefs or impressions, either external or 
internal, subtle or gross, good or had, past, present or future — these 
are neither one’s own self, nor are belonging to him. Misery and 
melancholy have their root in these, therefore men should try to disdain 
them. They are transitory, subject to birth and death, therefore the 
sooner these are discarded the better it is for the hermit. 

Story of AjMtakmndilya. — Ajfiatakaundilya thought over these 
noble truths for three times, and his eyes were opened. He was in 
one of his former existences a potter who cur^|| Pratyeka Buddha 
from a bilious disorder, and obtained from him th^oon that he should 
be the first man to receive the religion of Sugata. 

in many respects from what occurs in the Laliio, VUiaray and scorns to bo a very corrupt 
version. See my Md^llia Qaydy pp. 45 f. 
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Ajnatakaun^ilya wfls, in another existence, a merchant relieved by 
ftie amiable and virtuous king of Kos'ala, who, to avoid bloodshed in 
a war with the king of Kasi, had abdicated his kingdom, and gone into a 
voluntary exile. While roaming in the Dakshipapatha, he happened 
to see a shipwrecked merchant who was on his way to the king of Kos ala, 
on whose munificence he counted for repairing his fallen fortunes. 
Little did the poor man know that he was addressing the very king of 
*Kos'ala whose fortuneg^were now no better than his own. The king 
instantly disabused him, gave him an account of his own misfortunes, and 
ei^ressed his sorrow that he could no longer be useful to a man in distress. 
The poor merchant, disappointed at the last resort which hope had point- 
ed out to him, fell into a swoon, and remained insensible for a long time. 

But a glimpse of hope now shot through the heart of the good 
king. He remembered that a price had been set on his head ; so 
he persuaded the distressed gentleman, now recovering from the efiect 
of the swoon, to take him alive to tho king of Benares. This spirit of 
sel^acrifice^ surprised the king of Kas'i, who now repented of what he 
had done, and not only gave the merchant a large sum of money, but 
reinstated the king’ on his throne. 

Story of Five Discipla. Bhadmvargbja Jataka, — The Bhikshus 
enquired how it was that the five men of respectable antecedents, who 
were the followers of Tirthikas, and were therefore ill-disposed to the 
Lord’s creed, were so easily converted ? It was an indication of very 
great sagacity in the Lord that he made tliem his staunchest adherents 
first of all. In one of their previous existences they were cast into the 
sea together with the Lord, who was the captain of the merchantman. 
They were all floating on the raging surge without the faintest hope 
of being wafted to firm land. On a sudden they found the captain 
whom they all implored to save them. Equally distressed with the 
rest, the captain happened to remember an old saying, that the sea 
never drowns a corpse. He instantl]|| commanded them to lay fast 
^ hold of him, which they did. Ue drew out a knife and plunged it in 
his breast. With his dead body they all were thrown upon the shore. 

Storm qf wu^ kings. — Th^re was, once on a time, a king 
named Kalabha, reigning at Benares. Walking about in his pleasure- 
garden in the company of the ladies of his zenana, he fell into a pro* 
found sleep under a tree. In the meanwhile a ^ishi from the Uttara- 
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kuru came to the garden, and began to delivei* a lecture ^o the ladies. 
The king, when be left his bed, was greatly enraged at the conduct 
of the uncouth stranger who had violated the sanctity of his fejnale 
quarters. He asked the Rishi who he was. The Rishi declared 
himself to be a Kshantivadi, one who pardons all injuries, where- 
upon the king drew his sword and cut off one of the Rishi^s fingers. 
The Rishi remained unmoved ; the king cut a second finger, and then 
a third. Gradually his body was cut to pieces ; but he could not be* 
made to show any signs of distress. Milk on^f issued forth from the 
wounds and no blood. The Rishi was Buddha in a former life.*'^ 

King Arjuna of Hastinftpura was in the habit of killing those 
holy men who were unable to satisfy him by answers to the questions 
put to them by him. He put to death Gautama, a most amiable old 
Rishi, only for failing to answer one of his questions. 

Nalikela was the king of Dantapura in Kalinga, who offered to some 
Rishis for their repast a basketful of wild thorny berries called s vanakha 
{ Flacourtea cotaphracta) ^ and forbad them to laugh on pain of deaths 

Dandaki was another of the wicked kings. He reigned at Gobar- 
dhana in the Dakshinapatha. Vatsa, a disciple of Kas'yapa, who came 
for a change from the Himalayan regions (for he was suffering from 
consumption) to Dandaki's city, was buried under a heap of dust by that 
wicked monarch. He was, however, rescued by a virtuous minister of 
the king. On the seventh day after his re§icue Vatsa died, and im- 
mediately after his death, there was a great conflagration which 
converted the whole city into a heap of ruins. The king perished with 
all his wicked followers, the rescuer of Vatsa alone escaping for the 
tiraely information afforded to him by the Rishi. 

Another disciple of Kds'yapa, Sarabhanga by name, obtained great 
merit by his austerities and his prowess. He was present at a great 
sacrifice held at a place between the Ganges and the Yamund. Ninety- 
eight thousands of Rishis, th:^e kings of Hastina and Dantapura {viz. 
TJdyaka, Ashtamaka, Bhinsaratha), and Indra, along with many gods, 
honored the sacrifice by their presence. Before this assembled multitude 
of gods and men Sarabhanga revealed the terrible ^te that had befallen 
these four wicked kings who dishonored the venerable sages. Dandaki, 
he said, was hurled headlong into the abyss of a hell named Kukkura ; 
Aijjuna, with head downwards, was placed upon the stake, Nalikela lived 
on all that was loathsome ; and KMabha was drowned in the hell Abichi. 
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Buddha in one of his^ previous existences was Svarabhanga, there- 
fore he preached to all. 

Notable conversions, — During his short sojourn in the Mrigadava, 
the great preacher converted 30 kings and Piirna, a young Brahman 
of Dronavastu in the Kos'ala country. On his way from Uruvilva he 
aj^'-o converted 700 Rishis with matted hairs. 

When he was at Uruvilva, Raj^ Vimbisdra desired to see him, and 
iifstantly heard of the saint’s sadden appearance in the Shashtivanaof his 
own capital ESjagriha. The Lord preached the truth to him, and showed 
himlhe way to Nirv^ina. The reason of showing this extraordinary 
favour to the king was, that in one of his previous existences he was the 
Lord’s playmate. His name then was Arindaina, and that of the Lord 
S renya. He was king wliile S'renya was a hermit. In that existence 
too the Lord, after 84,000 years of separation, had remembered his old 
friend, and brought him to a hermit’s life. 

M. Em. Senart has an edition of this work now^in the press. 
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No. B. 2^. 

MANICUirOA AV ADANA. 

Sulistance, paper, 12 x 3(>. Fi^lia, 50. Linos on a page, 6» Extent 
in s'lokas, 1800. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, old. Prose 
and verse. Incorrect. 

Story of Manichuda, a pious king of Suketa, who had given his 
own body to a demon. It was related by the Lord himself when dwell- 
ing in the Jeta Grove of S'rdvasti. The lord having exhibited some 
miracles, the audience greatly wondered, and enquired how '4ie •'liad 
acquired the power of working miracles. 'J^bereupon he narrated many 
stories of miracles effected iu liis former existences, and then said : 
Brahmadatta, king of Sakota, had a son born unto him, wlio had on his 
Lead at the time of birth a crown more refulgent than the sun, and 
drops of moisture falling from it converted a mass of iron into gold. 
On account of these miraculous events the child was named Manichuda, 
alias Ratnachuda. ^ When Manichuda succeeded bis father, he caused 
many alms-houses to be established, and ruled the country with great 
energy and justice. He had an elephant named Bhadragiivi and a horse 
named Ajuneya, each of which could travel 400 miles a day. At thp 
time there lived, in a cave iu the Himalaya, a sage named Blmvabhuti. 
The sage once found a beautiful damsel seated ou a lotus in a tank. He 
named her Tadmavati, and brought her uj) iu his hermitage. When she 
was grown up, he made her over to Manichuda, wlio married her, and had 
by her a son named Padmottara. The king once celebrated the great rite 
of Nigada Muhayajpia, and in course of it was asked by a fierce demon to 
give him some human blood for fi^od. Bather than disappoint a beggar 
on such an occasion, and at the same time unwdlliiig to shed human 
blood, he ripped opeu his own neck, and gave the blood flowing there- 
from. The demon next asked for some meat, and the king gave 
his own body. Greatly pleased by this extraordinary munificence, 
the demon, who was no other than Indra in that shape, assumed liis own 
shape, and offered him universal sovereignty, long life, or whatever els^ 
he wanted. Manichuda wished to be d Buddha, so that he may be able to 
effect the salvation of mankind. The boon was granted. On the 
conclusion of the rite, the king gave away to the Brdhma^s by way 
of alms his precious horse and elephant, as well as his wife attd son. 



A neiglibouring king, "named Dusprasava, demanded the elephant, 
aiid t||featened war unless his request was complied with. Tlathei> 
tlian •figlit and bring on carnage, the king bought back the elepliant, 
and gave it to Dusprasava. At this moinent four Pratjeka Buddhas 
seized Manichuda, and carried liim away to tlie top of tl.e Himalaya, 
where they left him. The minister of Maiiicliudfi ransomed the prince, 
and placed him on the throne. The queen was ransomed, and brought 
back home, and the Dusprasava was overpoweio'd in b‘iltl(‘. dlioreupoii 
Dusprasava sent five Brahmans to buy of Manichuda tim crown which 
was on his liead. The king immediately split open his liead, and gave 
the jewel ; but by a miracle his he.id was reunited, and a nmv jewel of 
even greater magnificence sprung on it. “ Tin's Manichuda” said ilie 
Lord, “ was mj^self in a former birth, and on ac( 30 unt of iny iniinificenco 
I am now able to work miracles.” Asked wbat liad Maiiiohuda done 
to attain the jewel, the Lord said, in a preceding liirth Manichuda was 
the son of Aruna, a king wlio ha<l erected a jewelled stiipa on the 
remaifts of Buddha S'ikhi, and the son had placed on it his own crown, 
and decorated it with a j(‘ welled parasol. 

Begiuning. ^ sr$r Tsraqijg hji- 

«jra?rT siTffT^r^ fsiwfwfTT^sjr 
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wr I ftT’gRTsFgrw ®rNffrsrJrt 
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^nd. ^f»r RRnwra»<!!r*frFR5wa^r R®w5(mr«if 

Fw^i aifHF«’^TOT fHBR R®rsfra^[K 
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No. B 4. 

MAHA-STTAVATt. 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 12*6 x 3’6. Folia,. 186 to 192. Lines 
on a page, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 42. Character, Newari. Date, 941, NewdrL 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A charm for warding off evils likely to result from adverse planets, 

ferocious animals, and venomous insects. 

It is said that on one occasion when Buddha was sojourning onjlie 

bank of a tank near a cremation ground at Rajdgriha, his son llahula ' 

appeared before him, and complained of the sufferings to which he was 

subjected by adverse planets, ferocious animals, venomous insects, arid 

diseases, and prayed for relief. Thereupon the Lord imparted to him a 

charm which, when heard, or recited, or borne on the person as an amulet, 

was calculated to keep such evils a hundred thousand miles away from 

one so protected. The charm begins with the words angd kalingd bhanga 

varangd mmdra-tarnngd^^^ &o. This work, along witti four 'CTthers, 

w., MahS-pratisard, Maha-sahasra-pramardiui, Maha-mSyuri, and Mahd- 

♦ 

raksha-mantrSnusarini, bears the common name of Pancharalcshd^ or 
the “ five protectors.” 

The first page of each of the five works has on its middle a vignette ; 
that on the Maha-s'itavati, represents a green-coloured goddess with 
three heads and six hands, seated on two Gariidas. Of the heads one 
is yellow, one red, and one of the colour of the body. 

Beginning. wht I ^ 
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*jmi^-Ji^f-nsMS9f^ #r^r hjww Hrftjnrw^’^niw i 

•rm tral irewwi w*nTf4 

^4«^t5if7r«T:t ^iJ5»r?iw^’3TOr^si'l ^iJ^wsanr- 

9ji?q«^nRjt?r?r?ft wiPir q^rjiTfsr l 

No. B 4. 

MAHA-BAKSHA-MANTRANUSA'RINE. 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 12*6 x 3*6. Folia, 1G9 to 1185. Lines 
on a page, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 108. Character, Newari. Date, 914^ewari. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A charm for keeping off diseases. It was imparted by the Lord 
when he was dwelling in the Bamboo grove near the town of Vais ali. 
Anarida, who was in his company, was directed to go and recite it in 
the city of Vais'ali, and it brought untold blessings on that city. The 
charm begins with the words, vlsaraia (5 limes repeated) Buddha 
lokanukampaka ajnapayati^ sarvabudd/idumiatina mrva-pratyeka^bud^ 
dhmimaiinS^ &o. 

The goddess represented in this codex is four-headed and ten- 
handed, and seated on two peacocks. Tlie colour of the goddess is red, 
but her heads are successively white, red, blue and yellow. 

Beginning, v^jp ir^r I Wfn i ^ 
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End. 

• ♦ 
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No. 15. 4. 

MAHA-SAHASRA-PEAMARDINI. 

• f 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12 J x Folia, 43 to 93. Lines on a 

page, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 718. Character, Newaii. Date 944, Newari. 
Prose and verse Ajipearance, old. Incorrect. 

A collection of mantras and rituals for overcoming the evils which 
wicked spirits cause to mankind. " 

The work opens, in common with the other four works with 
which it is associated, in tlie usual style of the Mahay4na Sdtras, 
with the words “ thus has it been beard by me,’’ and claims to 
be a work of that class. It is said that when the Lord waa 
dwelliil| in the grove of Prabhasavaua, on the Gridhrakuta hill, 
in Rajagriha, in the company of thirteen hundred and fifty fol- 
lowers, he perceived, by bis transcendental knowledge, that the town of 
Vais'ali was then under great tribulation. Earthquakes, cyclones, pro- 
longed cloudiness emersiug everything into impermiable^ gloom^nd 
*the evil eye of Saturn wero rendering everything desolate there. At 
this juncture all tho principal gods, headed by l^rahraa and Indra, 
appeared before the Lord, and prayed that the knowledge of tlie Mahii- 
sahasra-pramardiui mantra may be revealed to them. Thereupon the 
Xiord enquired what mantras they knew to overcome supernatural evils P 
The great king Vais'ravana said, “ when men are afflicted by Yakshas, 
they laugh, run about, talk wildly, get angry, tremble, knock about, 
§*0., and for it this is my mantra.” The words of the mantra are siddhe 
msiddhe sattve ave aranc bale tambhe stamhhe jntile akhane sukhane kha» 
khane kharate kharange lialqnngale timingale Uralagilmi mangale siddhyan-^ 
tu mantra padd svahdy mama saparlrarasya mttvandncha svastyastu^ 
mis'ramnasya mahm^ajaHya ndmnd balendis^varyddhipatyena cha svaha* 
It means ‘‘ may such and such (evils, naming them) be overcome by the 
the name, might, rnsjesty and supremacy of the great king Vais'ra- 
vana.” Similarly the great king Diiritarashtra gave his mantra for , 
overcoming Gandharvas, the great king Virudhaka his charm for over- 
coming KusmSnda Preta, and the great king Virupaksha his charm for 
overcoming Nagagrihas. Thereupon the Lord, with the voice of a lion, 
declared before the audience : “ I am possessed of the ten great powers ; 

I possess the four great secrets. By me alone was Mara overcome with 
his mighty army.” He then recited the groat mantra, ^‘^the secret for over- 
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coming endless thousands of evils” ; — Mahdhdha^rn-'pranmrdnA-mndhi. 
It runs thus: asanga-1chad(jarate hahinirghoHha nure siiravate vnjramme 
vajragame vajrndhare mMhe janibhc (IridhaHnravirajc vighure vairagra- 
Ijrdpte arane aranodharmayukfe di^'f mghmhie mdhd, svastyadu mama 
mwanattvanancha tathdgatmya ncimud hfdenaWmryddhipatchs'cha svdhd. 

On hearing this all the wicked spirits of the earth dispersed far and 
wide ; and the lord appointed some of the leading gods guardians of the 
•different quarters of the universe, eaoli of the guardians undertaking to 
keep the peace by an appropriate mantra wldeli h*t recited. After this the 
ITord, out of mercy for the Liolichhavis of Vais'ali repaired to tln^m, 
and blessed them, removing all their troubles by the great mantra 
which he had recited. 

The remainder of the work describes the different symptoms 
which manifest themselves wlien a person is afflicted by particular 
wicked (Spirits, and the rituals wliich sliould be observed when the 
great mantra is to be recited, or worn on the person ; the details 
varying under different circumstancf s The Ib'V. S. Beal, in his Bud- 
dhist Tripithaka, notices a Chinese woik named 8heou-l)u-ta-tsien-kwo- 
Cu-king or the Mahasahasra Mandala Ri'dra wliich, 1 Indieve, is the 
same with the work here described. It was translated by Slii-hu 
during the Sung dynasty (Circa 9(i0 to 1278), and is said to contain 
Dharanis. 

The vignette in this case represents a fierce goddess witli exposed 
teeth and blue colour, seated on two cTOUching men of a yellow colour. 
The heads are successively white, blue, red and yidlow. 

Beginning. w 

^ I 
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End. ^T'f?H5TT% ^ I 

Colophon. tl 
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No. B. 4. ♦ 

MAIIA-PRATISARA'-KALPA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12J X inches. Folia, 1 to 42* Lines on a 
page, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 588. Character, Newari. t)ate, 944, Newari. 
Appearance, old. Incorrect. 

A charm for destroying sin, disease, and all difficulties. 

It was revealed by the Lord when he was dwelling under a kalpa tree 
near a tank on the crest of the Mahavajra Meru mountain. It runs thu]^ : 
Omvipula^garbhe vipula-vimi,le mmala^garhlie vipiila-vimala^vimala-garhhe 
vlmale jaya-garbhe vnjrajvdia-garbhe gatigahane gagana-vifiodhane sarva- 
papa-vis'o-dhane, Orn gnnavati gagana-viharini gagana-vihanni gaga» 
rini gagarini girini giritii gubhari gardhabhari gamari gahari gaha gaha 
gargari gargari gagari gagari gabhari gahhari gahhi gabhi gahi gahi 
gamani gamani gara gara giiha guha guru guru guruvichale muchale sumu-^ 
chale svdhd. The meaning of most of these words is unintellegible, but 
the sentences formed by them are said to be most effectual \n overc^ing 
' evils of every kind. In illustration of their supreme power, several stories 
are recited. In one case a person, bitten by a cobra, was saved from im- 
pending death by reciting it. Brahmadatta, after bathing in the Ganges, 
put the charm on his head, and thereby overcame a powerful king with 
whom he was engaged in war. A Brahman, suffering from leprosy, put it 
on his neck and was immediately cured. On his death he was carried 
away by the messengers of Yama to the dreadful hell called Abichi. 
On his appearance there all the instruments of torture lost their power, 
and the dwellers of hell were restored to felicity. Tama was there- 
upon obliged to remove him from this place of confinement. A ship was 
once assailed by sea-monsters, fearful storms, thunder and light- 
ning, and was on the point of being engulphed into the sea, when one of 
the passengers wrote the mantra on a piece of paper, and stuck the paper 
on the top of the mast. Thereupon all commotions subsided, and the 
ship safely reached its destination. A malefactor was sent to the 
place of execution ; he put the charm on his head, and the instruments 
of the executioners could no longer hurt him ; and he was allowed to 
go aw^ay. After these illustrations come the rituals for consecrating the 
charm for putting it on, and then the praises thereof. The name of 
this work does not occur in the Bev, S. Beal’s Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripithaka. 
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The yngnetle on the first page of this codex represents a goddess witl 
four heads and eight hands^ and seated on two lions. The body of th( 
goddess and tliat of the lions arc white, but the heads of the goddess an 
successively green, white, red and yellow. 

Beginning. srot i w 
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No. B 2. 

MADIIYAMxVKA-VllITTI. 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 1(> X 4 uiclies. Folia, 201. Lines, 7 
on a page. Extent in slokas, 3,200. Charactci, Nowari. Date, ? Proso 

and verse. Old. Correct. 

A commentary on a work called Yhiaga Stdra. By Chandrakirti 
AchSrya. The text is not forthcoming, nor has it been noticed by M. 
Burnouf, nor in the Chinise Tripithaka ; but initial words and sometimes 
entire stanzas occur in the commentary. Though the name of the text is 
rhiaya or “discipline,” to judge from the commentary, the work is 
throughout metaphysical, and describes the rationale or philosophy 
of mental phenomena. The commentary is divided, probably m ac- 
cordance with the text, into 27 chapters. Conients. I. Ou 
cognition of external objects. II. Perception of motion. III. The 
natureof the organs of sense. IV. Shape and colour. V. Animated 
beings. VI. Attraction and the attraetetl. VII. Consciousness. VIII. 
Cause of consciousness. IX. Conditions precedent of consciousness. 
X. Relation between cause and effect, or of lire and fuel. XI. 
Existence, or of those who suffer birth, pain, pleasure and death. XII. 
Pain, what is it? XIIL* Residual impressions. XIV. Rektion be- 
22 
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tween agents^ organs and objects, as the seer, the, seeing and the oLjoct 
seen ; the hearer, the hearing and the object heard, &c. XV. Nature of 
disposition. XVI, The free and the bound. XVIL Deserts, their 
cause and effect, XVIII. Enquiry into what is self. XIX. Times past, 
present and future, their relations. XX. Subsidiary causes of fruition. 
XXI. Thought, its origin and cessation. XXII. Existence of Tathagata. 
XXIII. Origin of love, enmity and delusion in relation to good and 
evil. XXIV. Aryasatya or afflictions. XXV. Final emancipation. 
XXVI. Five instruments of knowledge, consciousness. XXVII. Right 
and wrong consciousness. 

The author of the work is a Sunyavadi or Nihilist, who does not 
admit the material existence of anything, and the object of the work is 
to prove that nothing exists. The way in which he works out his theory 
will be illustrated by the following extract. The subject being \ision, an 
antagonist is supposed to remark : (Text) vision, audition, smell, taste, 
touch and mind are the organs, and the objects of these six are what arc to bo 
seen &c.^^ (Commentary.) Hence it follows that vision &c., are natural 
powers. But vision cannot be a power. If you say to see is^’ vision tCTid 
it is the eye, and colour may be described as its object.^/ (It is not so.) 
(Text) The eye does not perceive the truth of its own self ; and how can 
that which cannot see its own self perceive others (Commentary.) 

Thus the eye does not see its own self, for to do so would be an impossible 
function. (If you say) Though the eye does not perceive itself, still it 
beholds others like fire, i, e., even as fire burns the substance of others and 
yet not its own, so the eye sees others though not itself ; it would not bo 
consistent,^^ (Text) Because the example of fire is insufficient to establish 
vision.'’^ (Commentary.) ^^The example of fire which you have adduced 
is not ^ sufficient^ i, e,, it is not apposite and not applicable, beoause^^ 
• (Text) the eye-possessing (is applicable to) what has been said about 
going, gone, and not-gone.^^ (Commentary.) That which exists with an 
eye is eye-possessing. The example of iirc which you have adduced 
to establish the eye, has been condemned along with the possessor of 
the eye. How so ? By the words ^ going, gone and not gone.^ Thus, 
that which is gone cannot go, the not-going cannot go, nor can the 
going go, and so the fire does not burn the burnt, nor does it burn the 
unburnt, and these are parallel passages. Thus, as the gone, the not-gone 
or the going, does not go, so the seen does not* see, nor the unseen see, 
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and the Siting, which, is neither seen nor not-seen, does not sec. This Is 
what is said. Even as the gone does not go^ so, it is said, the burnt 
dees not burn, and this is what is meant. And since the example of the 
fire is condemned by the example of going, gone and not-gone, the 
example of lire cannot be of avail to establish the position about the 
eye ; and hence the conclusion is that the eye does not sec others as it 
does not see itself/^ 
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w w* I 
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No. B 4. 

MAIIA'KA'LA TANTRA. 

Substance, paper, 10" x 2|." Folia, 74. Lines, 5 on a page. Extent 
in slokas, 400. Character, Nowiiii. Appearance, old. Date, Newari Sarnvat, 
923. Prose. Incorrect. 

A treatise on mystic riles. Anonymous. Contents: Origin of the word 
Mahakala. Fire altars. Mantras for two-handed divinities. Mantras for 
killings dementing, stupifying, and subjugating persons. Rules for the 
lustration called Vajrabhisheka. Ditto for bathing images of gods. 
Praise of the Mantra of Devi. Rules fur worshipping Mahakala. Ado* 
ration of particular Devis for the attaiiirneiit of special objects. Persons 
who have attained perfection in the above forms of worship. Attainment 
of transcendental powers by rites performed on corpses. Rites for win- 
ning others’ affection. Ditto for causing obstruction in others’ affairs. 
Ditto for causing stupefaction. Ditto for causing death. Ditto for 
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prcvonting* rain. Ditto for pacifying Saturn when irate. Ditto foi 
removing all disturbances. Ditto for managing kingdoms. 

There is a Hindu Tantra of this name, and the contents are closel) 
similar, but it is a distinet work. 

Beginning. # i 

End. TfVr vrrfq?Ti?w|€T^f|(fiT i 

Colophon. I 
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No. B t. 

MAIIAAIAYUIir. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 121 X 3i inches. Folia, 74. Linos on a page, 
5. Extent in slokas, 1030. Character, Nowari. Date, 911 Newuri. Appearance, 
old. Incorrect. 

A collection of mantras for neutral is ing tlio effect of snake-poison, 
^ When the Lord was in the Jeta grove at S'ravasti, A'nanJa reported 
that a BhiSshu had been bitten by a black serpent, and was on tlie point 
of dying, and thereupon the Lord revealed (he mantras. They are all 
of the same character, full of repetitions, and uniutelligeble words. One 
of them runs thus : — Idi cidl kiili liUU ptdlai mede do dvinha ado ihide 
gluide durghade hirhu chaindl huricegddl vegddl paiugthdcliint apomni 
svciAd, — Another begins v/itli the word Au repeated 30 times, then /jnfii 9 
times, then, nagalcMxC &c. The mantras are said to have been originally 
known to a king of peacocks who dwelt on the southern scarp of the 
Himalaya, and thence their name ^ Mayuri^ or relating to a peacock. 
Peacocks arc well-known to destroy small snakes, Imt I have never heard 
of their attacking cobras. In the Rev. j\Ir. Bears Catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripithaka, this work occurs under two names, I'h,, Fo-mon-ta- 
kong tsio-ming-wong king, and Suk-tung-Fo-inuk-to-kon-tsio-ming- 
wang-king, with the Sanskrit name ^ Maha jMayuri-vidya-radjni-dharaiu.' 

Beginning, siht II 

ft^lf Tiret II 
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End. HJT^iT ^’frWT rtmj ^fw- 

qfinrr: i 

VTftrcTH«jir«^f^ffr i 

Colophon. ?:Twt \ \ 


No. B 4. ; 

MARICIlt NA'MA DIIARANl. 

Substance, paper, 7^ x 3 inches. Folia, 2. Lines on a page, 5. Extent 
in slokas, 50. Appearance, old. Character, Newjiri. Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm for self-preservation. It was imparted when the Lord was 
at the Jeta grove in S'ravasti. In the course of one of his lectures he 
said, There is a goddess who travels before the suii and the moon ; she 
is invisible, indestructible, incomprehensible, intractible, unblamable, 
and unassailable by weapons. Her name is Marichi (darkness-destroyer). 
Whoever hears her name becomes possessed of her cpialltics, and this is 
her mantra.^^ The mantra begins with the words . — Om j)rdkmmasi, 
prakrawasiy ndai/amasiy rairamasty^ &c. The Chinese verson of this work 
bears the name of Fo-shwo-Ma-Ii-chi-tica-to-lo-li-catan-king, which means 
^ Buddha recites the Dharani of Marichi Devi, and extends to two pages. 
In this work we find an attempt made to render tJsha or the Dawn of 
the Hindus subservient to Buddhist worship. 

Beginning, ir% I ^ 

I ^ ^ SI 31 sr fsr^si sr 

.J vi si 

31 sr sr sr »rw^<iJ)^fcr i 
End. sia?^ ^(-^r l 

Coloplion. ^ramM^srrsrrrK^ft wnr; i 
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No. B 39. 

pabamartiianama-saRgIti. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7J- x 3 inches. Folia, 72. Lines, G on a 
page. Extent in slokas, 100. Oliaraeter, Newari, Appearance, fresh. 
Bate, ? Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A hymn in praise of Buddha^ each letter of the alphabet forming 
a distinct epithet, and implying an attrilnite of the sage. It is said to 
have been imparted by Buddha himself at the rccpiest of certain Bodhi- 
■iSattvas headed by Vajradhara. This style of stringing together epithets 
to form names is common both to the IJindus and the Buddhists, and is 
not unknown to the Arabs, who have similar works. One of their works 
is named the Handsome names of God.^^ 

Annexed to the codex there are eight other hymns; (1) to Manjusrj, 
in eight stanzas; (2) to Vagisvara; (3) to Buddha as Dasabaia ; (4) 
to Avalokitesvara by Chandrakanta, a Bhikshuni; (5) to S^akya by 
Yasodhard; (6) in praise of the personal beauty of Avalokitesvara; (7) 
to Avalokitesvara, by Charaj)ati; and (8) in piaisc of Sahgha. 
Beginning. I w I I 

mi# ^ I 

# ii 

e\ * J ^ 

^ . 

f ii ?, ii 

stwT^^ ws«si II ^ II 

!! II 

si^r'jsinj ^"nuTsot^f ii a II 
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. II n, II 

!inr?!j sriiS w^»fi framn i 

T?[«r^ fsT^rs^iw: ii ^ » 

«!isrmi^ § f^^r i 

w^mT^rfH^rfs ii ® ii 

Eud. >i^?:r^ictq^T fl^i^r sui^^aTr i 

^«I?ir^5^«Tf'lW: 1 

Colophon, ^r?5«rat5ir^rfr , 

«n^frr ^'lJiw«f^ii«iiJRr«rr’?frT qx:*frar 

^ Vj 

^Jllfrr: ^mx I 


No. B 1. 

PARNASfAVARINAMA-DIIA'RANl. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7x3 inches. Folia, 2. Lines, 5 on a page. 
Extent in 41okas, 12. Character, Newdri, Date, ? Appearance, old. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm bearing the name of A'rya Parnasavari, ti dcmi-goddess or 
she-demon who is said to dress herself in leaves. It is full of mystic and 
cabalistic terms, and is believed, if worn on the person, to protect 
one from all evils and accidents. If begins with the words Om amrUa 
amrila avinta-hhava amrita-hhaca amrita-samhhavay and ends with Oni 
Virnchi i^arnmavarl lirlTi hah hiui phat iiisachi svdiuu 
Beginning, ’itr i i ’iir 

?r«iTJifrnin'?t I trfw=«?r^f 

^ M 

«'^^iT<ri?i 1 «rr wt sr*rwrfi? ?r»R i 

WU^^rl 1 Tirfa !|fTf«rfg5’SIIS9'T'T’!I’« I 

^ifsf fl’5r«T«JT ^urfij surfsrf^^njT v ^ 

V ^f^ivirftr^T ^ %r^f ^ ^qqjrq^^r qi 

I ^sqrqtlfiT ^^r[: ^«^?T qtrqq^i^ ^fe<rr: i 

i qf«: qf^fnryf^jmserTfi i «« ^s|qqn*ri« 

fq qftqT^I f q i 

End. >#• fqsnf^ q^Swft ^'1; ^ «e« fqwf^ i 

Colophon, srre ^T^qrt ^«ist i 
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^ Nos. A 1 to A 4. 

PRAJNA-PARAMITA', S'ATASA'HASRIKA'. 

No. A ]. (volume I.) Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 
pasted double, O j X G inebes. Folia, 467. Lines on a page, 11. Extent in 
i^lokas, 26,968. Character, Newari. Date, N. E. 926. Appearance, old. 
Prose Generally correct. 

• No A 2. (volume II.) Substance, Nepale.se paper of a yellow colour, 
pasted double, 20^ x 6 inclie.s. Folia, 511. Lines on a l)age, 10 — 12. Extent 
in slokas, 35,259. Character, Newjiri. Date, N. E. 921. Appearance, old. 
Prose. Generally correct. 

A 3. (volume III.) Substance, Nepalese 2 )aper of a yellow colour, pasted 
double, 21 x 6 inches. Folia, 499. Lines on a page, 10. Extent in sloka‘<, 
24,800. Character, Newari. Date, N. E. 92 L Appearance, old. Prose. 
Incorrect. 

^No. A 3J-. (a second copy of volume III.) Substance, Nepalese paper 
of a yellow \jolour, 11} x 4. Folia, 623. Lines on a page, 9 to 11. 
Extent, 24,800. (•baracter, Newari. Date, X. E. 87L Appearance, old. 
Prose. Generally correct. 

No. A 4. (volume IV.) Sub.stanee, country- made yellow paper, 21x6 
inebes. Folia, 53 1. Lines on a page, 10. Extent in .slokas, 26,650. Character, 
Newari. Date, 920. Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

The generic name Pnijiul-parauiUd or ^transcendental knowledge^^ 
includes five different works. The lirst of which is said to comprise matter 
suflicient to make up one hundred and twenty-live thousand octosyllabic 
verses. The second contains one hundred thousand similar verses ; the 
third, twenty-five thousand verses; the fourth, ten thousand verses; and 
the fifth, eight thousand verses. Of these, the Asiatic Society's Library 
contains the 2iid, the 3rd, and the oth. All these are in prose, and, roughly 
speaking, the extents traditionally assigned to them are nearly correct. 
Tlie work under notice is tlid second ; it is generally known under the 
name of S'atauihaarlkd, or the recension of a hundred tliousand verses. 
By iny calculation of 132 letters to the sloka, tlie actual extent is 113,677 
slokas. The specific name of the work is lidla/ni bJunjavaiL It coiiipriaes 
72 chapters or Panairias, divided into four parts or khuinlafs. It 
is precmincutl} a work of the Mahay ina class, and its main topic 
23 
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is Iho doolriiH' of Siin) i/avmht or ilio ovolutioii of ilio univorse from 
vacuity or nihility. This lojne* is developed in thc^ form of discourses 
in which Jhiddhii himself is the chief expounder; hut some of his 
principle disciples also appear as teachers. In the course of the discus- 
sions, all topics of metaphysics which had enga^^’cd the attention of the 
Buddhists and the Hindus are t'xpounded at leni^th, adverse systems are 
refuted, and everything is made to accord with the doctrine of nihility. 
The system of llinaMina is especially noticed, and refuted repeatedly. 
True Buddhism is declart'd to he founded on the theory of nihility, and 
the attainment of the hi;»'hest perf(‘ction is made to depend on the perfor-*^ 
mance of meditatimis of \\hieh the ohjeet should he Huntjala or nihility. 
The meditations enjoined are the same which are described in the Sdfikhj/a 
Suh'a of Kajiila, and in tlie Hi'f-ra of Patanjali, and most of the 
technical terni'-j used are evidently borrowed from the Hindu systems. All 
tlie duties enjoined in the ^ iiuiya are rejieatedly advocated, and their philo- 
sophical hearing* to the vacuous doctrine is expounded. With so unreal an 
ultimatum, llio force and persistency with which are enjoined the duties of 
benevolence, charity, i^'ood conduct, and ahstinence from evil each d5.11ed 
2i jmmniild, are remarkable. ^ 

The work opens witii the descii]>iion of a scene on the Oridhrakuta 
hill, near lla jai>‘riha, uliero the Lord jierformed a. vSamadhi, whereupon 
flames issued forth from his body, and illumined the ten (quarters of the 
globe. He then o})ene<l wide las mouth, wherein were seen thousands of 
thousand- j)et ailed golden lotuses, amidst wliich his image was seen seated. 
The light from his ]x)dy relieved mankind from all })ains and troubles. 
The dwellers in hell were ransomed ; the d(*af regained their power of 
hearing; the blind ere restored to sight. (b*ds and am-ial spirits all 
came to the place to worship the sage. Thereu])on a Bodlu^attva, named 
Sainantarasmi, asked tlic cause of this light. This led to the sage^s 
imj^artiiig to his audience the P rajm-pdi'tnnlld. The different imnimlUu 
were then successively expounded ; these include the hundred and eight 
pammllds noticed in cha])tcr IV of tiie Tjalita- Vistara and a great 
many others ; the advantages of following those pdramUds are also detailed. 
The subject of vacuity or nothingness, suv/fnta, is next expounded. Then 
lollow instructions on five kinds of instruction {s'lkfihd), eight kinds of 
disposition of the body [anyaramattm)^ four kinds of meditation [ilhydna), 
four kinds of proofs (•pranuma) , four kinds of bodilessness (arnp//a^ 
kinds of cousciousuess (aWyw/i),six kinds of memory 
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whicli result from a knowledge of the i rue import of vacuily, 
a, Varieties of vacuity. Coiitrarities. Exercise of six of the paramitas, 
Pipuiication of the senses. 

Ch!ij)l(*r II. The second chapter is devoted to the exposition of 
tlie true character of the soul {(Vnid), and its relation ti. fonn^ colour and 
other (jualiticSj and to vacuity {auit/fitta). 

Ciiapter 111. Cliapler third treats of the necessity of Bodhisattvas 
^ ahstaiuin^ from ])assiou, (‘uvy and other meotal ])ert urhations, and the 
relation of those perturbations to calm coutein[)latlon of the truth, and to 
•vacuity. 

tdiaptor IV. ll(‘latiou of form to reality, and the propriety of 
ascertainiu^ its beariin^ to vacuity. 

Chapter V. The ascertainment of the notion of ‘^^reat ness, agitation, 
pain, pleasure, dispassiiui &c. through knowleuf^i). Various forms of 
Samadhi calculated to afford that kuo\vled,i>-e. 

Chapter VI. All ipuilities are illusive {taa/fiDua/ia) . 11 )\v they are 

to be overcome. Vo<-»'a is jiointod out as the nii‘aus for it. The inllueuee 
of Marasatjpi in frustrating* the fruits of Voira, how to be controlled? 

Chaider VII.^ Bodliisattva deiined, his supernatural powers bow 
derived ? Humanity and its characteri>ties, how they are to be ovoreomo 
by a Bodhisattva? Purport of various epitliets used to iiidiL.iiea Bodhi- 
saltva. How a Bodhisattva merges all natural attributes into vacuity? 
The six paramitas. 

Chapter VI II. Characteristics of various kinds of Samadhi, such as 
Suranganra, llatnamndra, SifihavikridiU, Suchaiulra, Chandradhvaja, 
Sarva-dharnuisaugati, Vilukitamur<lha, Dharmadluitii-niy at a, Niyata- 
dhvajakctii, Sarvadharina praves'a-mudra, Suiuadhiraja-supratishthita, 
liasmipramukta, Chalav) dha-samudgata, &o. 

Chapter IX. Hetinitions and expositions of the Bodhisattva attri- 
butes noticed in chapter 1, r//;., t Sainyak-prahanas; i Riddhipadas ; 5 
Indriyas; 5 Balas ; 7 Sainbaudliyahgas ; 8 Aiigamargas ; 3 Saniadhis ; 
i 1 Juanas, or perceptions ; 3 Indriyas; 10 Aniismritis ; 4 Dhyanas ; 3 
Pramanas ; 4 Ariipya-sainapatti ; 10 Tathagata-bala ; 1 Vaisaradya ; 
4 Pritisammrit ; 18 Avesika-bandha-dharma. Nature of Dharauis, 
relation of letters of the alphabet to them. 

Chajiter X. Duties of the 1st stage — Ten Parikarmas. Ditto of 
the 2nd stage — 8 Dbarma-abhikshras. Ditto of the 3rd stage. Elaboration 
of the duties of these stages. 
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Chapter XI. Tlie doctrine of Mabayana and its advantages derived, 
principally if not entirely, from its recognition of the greatness of Siinya- 
vada. 

Chapter XII. The Prajna paramita includes descriptions of all 
cpialities, and their nature and effects. The subject only begins and is 
carried over to the next volume. 


VoiaarE II. 

Chapter XII (continued) . On vacuity in relation to matter. The,^ 
ether {dkasa), the best illustration of vacuity. Vacuity not subject to 
destruction. 

Chapter XIII. All qualities arc unreal as a dream, an illusion, or a 
mirage. Knowing tins, Bodhisattva never fears anything. Qualities do 
not affect him. To him tliere is nothing eternal, nothing transient, 
nothing painful, nothing pleasant. Transcendental powers derivable from 
the Prajna-paramita. Paramltas of two kinds, worldly and transcendental. 
Their descriptions. ^ 

Chapters XIV — X^T. Tlie principles of Prajna-pararnita as im- 
parted by the Lord to Indra. The end sought is the attainment of vacuity. 

Cliapters XVII — XX. A summary method of attaining the end by 
practising the six paramitas, and by worshipping the relics of Buddha 
in chaityas. 

Chapters XXI — XXV. Instructions of Subhuti to Ananda, showing 
how all the paramitas are included in the Prajna-paramita, and how the 
attainment of the latter accomplishes the attainment of everything. 


Volume III. 

Chapter XXVI. Bhagavan^s instruction to the son of Saradvati, 
to the purport that Bhagavan is the thorough master of the Prajna- 
paramita, and that those who, knowing the nature of duty, do not accept 
the paramitas, and revile Bhagavan are doomed to endless pain and 
suffering in hell, and are subjected to other punishments. 

Chapter XXVII. On purification and purified knowledge. 

Chapter XXVII. The mode of acquiring the Prajna-paramitS, and 
the advantages thereof . The fruits of reciting it on particular days in 
the presence of (an image of ?) Bhagavan. 
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Chap<;pr XXIX. On the vacuity of all qualities explained in detail. 

Chapter XXX. On the attainment of Yoga by a Bodhisattva. 

Chapter XXXT. On the Siitninta doctrine, its utter worthlessness 
compared to the vacuous doctrine. No Bodliisatfcva should accept it. 

Chapter XXXII. Defects of the Sutranta doctrine ; the inHuence 
of Mara, how io overcome the same. 

Chapter XXXIII. The whole of the Prajna-paramita was disclosed 
by the Lord himself, for the good of creation. No Deva, nor spirit, nor 
human being can teach it. True knowledge can be acquired solely 
•through the Prajna-paramita. 

Chapter XXXIV. The falsity of all doctrines not founded on the 
Prajna-paramita and tlieir unfitness for the ultimate end of man. They 
should not therefore he accepted. 

Chapter XXXV. Ail objects attainable by the study of the doctrine 
of Nihilism. 

Chapter XXXVI. Training fit for the attainment of the doctrine 
of Nihilism. 

•Chaptcf XXXVII. Training for the purpose. Suppression of all 
worldly desires. Ascent from the first or Sravaka stage to that of 
Pratyeka-buddha stage. Longings and ideas. Power of assuming any 
form at will. 


VOLVAIE IV. 

Chapter XXXVIII. Omnifonnity of shape. Pain and other acci- 
dents. They should all bo associated with vacuity. The relation of shape, 
pain &c. to vacuity is efferent not afferent. Derivation of Tathagata 
implying this efferent action. Tathagata knows the ultimate vacuity of 
all things. Nihilism should therefore be studied through the Prajna- 
paramita. 

Chapter XXXIX. Purification of the body, mind, speech ; avoidance 
of false notions. 

Chapter XL. All qualities mutable. The Lord alone immutable. 

Chapter XLI. Praise of the Prajna-paramita. 

Chapter XLII. Purification of Buddhism by the suppression of 
sensuous wants and feelings. 

Chapter XLIII. Visit of the KIver Ganges to the Lord. Mira- 
cles worked at the time. 
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Cliapior \LIV. Aliiiinineiit of the JocU'lno of NihiliH.«n llirou‘»‘li 
Pr.M j na-pa ram i ta. 

Chapter XLV. All (|naliiies compared to dreams. 

Chapter XLVI. Di)ubts and disbelief characterstise sinful men. 

Chapter XLVII. The necessity of studvii't!;' the Prajija-priramita for 
the suppression of all qualities, lhoug‘bts and ideas throui^h dispassion. 

Chapter XLVIII. The way of making the mind immense in 
meditation. 

Chapter XLIX. All (pialities being* vain, the necessity of the re- 
ligion of Buddha established. 

Chapter L. Through the Prajna paramita all qualities cease to be 
perceptible. 

Chapter LT. Tlirough it IVldra becomes speared through, and 
friendliness for creation is ])romolt d. 

Chapter LII. The mode and advantage of practising the six 
paramitds. 

Chapter LIIT. The practice of S^ila -paramita (good conduet). 

Chapter LIV. Vacuity in relation to qualities explained. * 

Chapter LY. Vacuity defined. 

Chapter LVI. Preliminary study of tlic elementary principles of 
good. 

Chapter LVII. The necessity of constant attention to S^ila 
pdramita. 

Chapter LVIII Kshanti-paramita explained. 

Chapter LIX. Dhyana-paramita, contemplation and its modi- 
fications. 

Chapter LX. Vacuous nature of all qualities. 

Chapter LXI. Detailed accuuut of the.six Paramitiis. 

Chapter LXII. Destruction of illusion tliough the Prajna paramita. 

Chapter LXIII. The practice of the six Parainitas, and the ad- 
vantages thereby derived by Hodliisattva, 

Chapter LXIV. Samadhi and its varieties, bow produced. 

Chapter LXV. Falsehood, incoherence, wickeduess explained. 

Chapter LXVI. Fruits of knowledge, friendliness, bonevoleiiee and 
other good qualities. 

Chapter LXVII. Essential unreality of all qualities. 

Chapter LX VIII. The six Paraniitus whereby Bodhisattvas rescue 
creation from pain and suffering. 
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LXIX. ^ How BoJliisattvas attain tin* position «»f Tatlia 

galas. 

Chapter LXX. How and wliy Bodliisattvas act in aceorJunce with 
the belief of the unreal being real. 

Chapter LXXI. Unreality of ({ualities again explained. 

Chapter LX XII. All (pialities being unreal or vacuous^ the con- 
clusion follows that the world is essentially unreal. 

The Dasasahasrika is included in the Japanese Ti-ipithaka, and occurs 
•under thenoine of '' Mo-no-p‘an jo-po-lo-ini-king.''" It was tianslated into 
the Chinese l)y Clia-Fo-nien and others^ of tlic Tsin dynasty, (Circa , 
2()5-3L3). The Tripithaka includes two other works, both very short, one 
entitled Fo-inoo-par-tih-tsong-pan-jo-po-lo mi-king^^ or the Prajna- 
pararnitd sutra of the mother of Buddha,’'^ and the other Fo-show-ti- 
shi-paU“jo-po-lo-mi-tO'sin king,^"' or ^‘Buddha recites the siitra called the 
heart of the Prajna-parainita of S'akraraja.'^^ Of these 1 have met with 
no Sanskrit exemplar. 

At thd end of the first khanda tliore are some verses wliieh give 
the names of the^copyists and the dates lieu the four volumes were 
completed. According to tlu'se verses, tlie first vjlurne was completed 
at the monastery of Cluikravihara, in the town of Lahtapiiri, in X'epal, 
by Dhanadatta Vajrivira, on Thursday, the lOth of the waxing moon 
during the ascendancy of Rist aka constellation in the inoiilli of Ashadha, 
in the year The second volume was completed on Friday, the 11th 

of the waxing moon, in the month of Chaitra, of the Nepalese year 9’24, 
by Yiradatta Vajrachar^a. The third voluino was oom])leted on the day 
dedicated to the worship of Lakshnu in the vi'ar 9:21^ hy Sihhadatta 
Vajradhrik. The fourth volume was comjileted on Fiiilay, tlie 9th of the 
moon, in the month of Agraliayana, in the year 9:10, hy ^hdyadatta Vajri. 
The Panchavimsati Sahasri was completed on Thursday, the Jth of the 
waxing moon in the month of Phalguna of the year 91(), hy Ulianadatta 
and Viradalta. The dates being Nepalese must c()iTes])ond with A. D. 
1803, ISOl, 1804 and 1801. The dates are repeated at the end of each 
volume. 

There is in the Asiatic Socicty^s Library a Nepalese version of 
this work in four volumes, but I have not been able to read it. It is 
numbered A 5 to A 8. 
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Beginning «f volume I. | 

«ir ^r^^fr^iT ?ii^^hnr: ?rT^^nr 

s» 

^T wn’sa^it aiJt^aHHT iweaajTf^aiT i 

%=iarn:f«^ a^efai a‘-ir aiFai 

a^ ’iinaitrfaa'wiaPnti a«aj «Ta aa: ii 

^^^^afla’a^ai%tfzf«: ua^aaa^fa %5a!^aiaf i 

aag fa farar arK+a? af^^faa ufaa'ataaTa ii 

aaftta a aT<a*a ^4aa aaf:fq i 

aa ta faar ^la aaiia aiaaaran^ n 

atr aiiat »iaaiaaa^4siara aaraara laar ana;? amar^aTa i 

aa araraaififitacra i arfaaaria aara^ra aaiarrafaara 

aaa'raaaaiaa i aara'araara aaraaia aas asatTfaa’arwr aaa* 

lia I fatraar: a^aar.ar faarawi aras aniafar, faar+ara 

aaiaaafaaiatar a?aaairat ^a^aaaiaiitrsP^fa i a^T aaa^ 

TfjflaasafaafenfaaiaaTai^aaatana aaraaia i * aai ana% 

v» 

wiaqaaa aawaia aat aaiar aaaaia i a^a a’fl[++afai 

nJ '‘ J 

<ca aar aaaat%a aaa aaata aisi faacfa ar i iza^aaa^ 
aaar faaa^a aiafaiaifa i 

End. aaf arfaaw aa ^^lair aaiaat’ai aa a«a a4^a:aaa|aHft 
a:aaiaajt aat'iKfaaraf siaaa's aaisfafa i 
faataa^ntx fatraafaaKa^ -aaarfatTaai! I 
aaa at ara asaraa! aat aaiaja af aaal' aqisraf :i 
at^f^Tar^taia^raiar ar^lasH^r anaajfagtTs i 
aaiKa^ar fafaaaararfa: auia^iaTarafaT^aa: ii 
aar aaaf siaaf’ eaiarai izmai aaai a i 

M si >» 

aafai a^ tTfaaiat: as^rtaat arai'aa ^aai % n 

» * \J 

Coloplion. aF^aaaraaii aaaairi siaiaf^fanrai: rraHaa! aaiafafa i 
a awT ajaaai agiaj aaiatr i 
^la ai fatro aa ara't aaraaa-' ii aiaa« i 
aiaia< aMa aa tia a aTwa«i i 
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• <TI?H ««II II 

• ^wjgf wfw^nj hh ii 

'qwfq^rT^f%i<r: l 

vj 

‘^JK II 

w?n^jii«T i 

'\ 

vJ 

^raftewr^ jfl t^rfgtar^f’g^ ii 

^ V* 

«r95 ^^rsfw: I 

VsnrwT ftrf^: ^j^r WTf^t(?) ii 

^ • j. ^ ^ 

STtiT h?! ii 

^WT«3fi’i:«^rF?c^T3cfM5tmf^«iV II 

Beginning of volume II. *rn: ^^^^^iTfu’e’WW: i sfti^lvrjRM^jT 

tnqr’?i^i wTftj^w ^uffr i ?fq^l^igv’5?r^r u^sn^r 
ti^fir i sfn^^igf^f^^iiJT’siT u4F*fiti %Tf3i«'#i ^mffr i 
sfvI^l'^rg®WTW?lT ’i’t'iftT l sF*i«ftur39^3jr 

^q<r*pj|-f trfv^’^r tiMW i ^qTT’?i?r tirvw^r 

ilrqfir I snqqluTjftifq^Jt^jT wFcrsn^r tif«9=ai q^fir i sf^qV 
i}T?i^wi^«rT qiq3:i»fitf tffN>9^F sirqfH i tsjtF^ i 
End. ^w*i^(?) 9 «^ni*i?rvt smrqTtFw q?ri 5«qiT i 

irrvq^T ^^^rawH^iT smiqiKfnwTqw fl«^TnH<ir ire^ri i q;5^- 
^Tfvq^t Fjw^TJWHqi !mFqTtf«?iT ?8iir i urw ^tt- 

qwqw «n<ni«?r3jr qw<JiTf*i«nq«i w^uw»rf Jf«qtT i 

N* Vj j 
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snrf»iTtf^T^^T ■sf«ajT i 

^j^reT^urt 

’swrer^fH^fiT I 

Colophon. a^TqKfiwrr^i: q^fTT^f^rin?: qftq^J i f^^ftqqpq^: 

1 

Beginning of volnme III. ^ sm; ql«Jrq% iincq^aqqjsrni | qi^rraqiPir 

«nq*r r? 

JiqftKTqf !raTqiTf«»rri?mfqwr^5 i fff: (?) %qf^qx:- . 

qr ^ f qr grei^Pq^T qr qrqwriq wqr q^rqrq 
fqrqqi^r q^rnm qfqqf! qjqssqqqqn qsqqtfqjrs fqwf^t qr qr 

' j '» 

^qTTfqnTqf 'q^: qi 9 Jil^qr^finnqT qftqj %qfqT qr 

« ^rPqqiKfiWTqT qW: f%qfq<qT ^ q'tjflqKfqqrqf qH: ^qfqt 
qr q qnqqiqrftqrqf %qfqq qr q qijTqrcfqqiqf qrlq: i q 
^ qqfkf q^qT^fiiqrq^I qt qq^ T qi 1 T^ITfac I 
End. qqqqr qqm q^qr qtqWt^ qr qr tfwqqqpqM qqqr qr q 
q^iqfT^qi qiqjqqr qqx qq qqr qqqr q^qr qlqW^T » 
Colophon, qqqiqqii: qqrqKfflqTqp qftqq: qqfqqqq: » qqrxjqnl qqtqqq: 
^ qqr tjqqqi qg^qf qqrn^r qjqqg i 
^rq % fqtrq qq qi^l qqiqqq: II 
Beginning of volume IV, aqiqrqfqqrqq sixit 'aqrqqiqqf l 
aqrqqiTqqwiilffl qf aqf aqqnn^ ii 
fqqt qtfqqqnqf ^)tq qqfqf^q I 
aqniTjrTqf*Rwq q«Tfq qqqiwqf ii 
qr q^qqqr qqjqqqq qtqqrq 

j 

qr qisqqqr qqftnraqr ^iqriqqqiTfs^qi i 
q^jqrqfq^ qqfq qq^x fqq qqi qwqr 
iTO qTqqtqxfqqqrqfq^i qqqx qrq qq: » 

\p 

qq qq qxqiqqqx qaxqqqiq tqjqT fqqr^ q*q*P|qxf^ 
qqqifqqqq^(q1)qxfq JzqftqxSq wiqtiOT fqqpq qr i 
End. q qqitx q xniqiqi fs^ qq qqxq^jqqt qfqqfq i qx qfwr*ftqifqfqii 
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Colophon,* iT?rei^w:.!rerqTx:f*Rnin ^rejrfimw: ^^nf; i 

w>raT*rrar«srr^ f^gfiTm: ^ w^r- 

• ’?T5t?KrJ Wl^^T WfWTOTsP^fijfir i ww 

^«i't»nsirJifrsi(q<i<iaT5rT WrtT 

Vj 

3»tT w»n M^Q’sr%g«i(jTi 

5Rff?r (fz) wi ^iT zflsft 

^nr (st) bt ^ JiJTrawr^sizsft i 

st«Tqi^ft?rr f^#w^sisrt + + 

^T fzf^si fsj^K^: qrlxfrr ii 

P»«T^r f^^r^^HiincJTT 

arzTRB^-^qftrzT tifv^?i«ifq<n i 
Zt 5I«t MT^ (?) 

«1T f«l?qi 51‘^nimi (?) h 

msT’CTvi $r«jr«<iit f«% (?) 

$rfrfl«i»fi'l sijih i 

J 

wut'^r^j tf^i 

vj 

’[zi 

vj ^ 

n^lxir 'iM: si’^^^Fszf i 

5t^J'fTTf«<n SI#^ 'J'SWTS *?^i 

'J ■* 

»j?im ^atht sr^f: n 
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PKAJNAPARAMITA, ASHTASAHASRIKA. 

No. A, 15. 

Substance, Palm-leaf, 23 x 2^ inches. Folia, 182. Lines on a page, 6. 
Extent in ^lokas, 8,190. Character, Nepalese. Date, Nepalese Era, 191. 
= A. D. 1231. Appearance old. Prose. Correct. 

Very old, very carefully and well written, and profusely illustrated. The 
boards were richly painted, but the paint on the outer side has blistered, 
cracked, and have been smeared over with dabs of sandal paste, the work having 
been worshipped for generations past. On the inside, each board shows four 
figures of Buddha in a seated position, in the attitude of lecturing, with a 
devotee, on each side. The first leaf has a vignette showing a Buddhist figure, 
as above, surrounded by a group of seven disciples. This vignette, slightly 
differing in detail, is repeated on the second leaf. On the 12th leaf, at the end 
of chapter 1st, there is a vignette showing a flesh-coloured female squatting on a 
white carpet, and expounding something to a group of four disciples, two of 
white and two of yellow complexion. On the 18th leaf, at the end of chapter 
2nd, there is a red coloured female standing amidst lotuses, and four devotees 
white, yellow, green and red, kneeling before her. On the 34ith leaf there is a 
flesh-coloured standing female, dressed in the Bengali style in a red sari, and 
has on the left a yellow boat with a bull’s head for a prow, and in it a white 
female holding an oar and a jar for load, and below the boat a blue female seated 
amidst lotuses. On the right there is a temple having in it a white male figure. 
Above the temple there are two fishes revolving about each other. On the 37th 
leaf there are figures of Buddha with two devotees with a red screen and two 
chowries hanging behind. On leaf 49th is depicted Padmapani, with 4 devotees 
of 4 different colours. On loaf 62nd, there are a yellow female standing in a 
plantain grove, and celestial beings flying in the air. Some of the vignettes 
show monsters of different kinds. One is a white coloured ten-handed female, 
having over her head a second head of a blue colour. Others have four or six 
arms. Some are attended by hideous monsters. In one, Buddha is attended by 
two white elephants, each having eight heads. On the last page, there is a white 
female with six hands, dressed in a tiger skin, and having a two-handed female 
child on her lap. In two separate vignettes on this page there ftre two chaityas. 

This is the shortest abridgment of the work noticed under the 
last preceding number. Its specific name is Ashtasahasrikd, or ^Hhe 
work of 8,()00 verses/^ As the handiest of the five redactions^ it is held 
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in the hig;hest appreciation^ and is included in the nine canonical 
works, or Dharmas/^ o£ the Nepalese Buddhists. It is divided into Si 
chapters or Parivartas, The salutation at its beginning is somewhat 
peculiar. Instead of the usual formula of salutation to the three Batnas, 
or to Buddha, or to Bodhisattvas, adoration is paid to the subject of 
the work, i, e»y the work itself, the renowned Prajnd'pdramitdy as ^^the 
source of knowledge of Tathagatas.^^ The name being in the feminine 
gender, the work is addressed throughout as a female. The scene is laid 
on the Vulture Peak, [Gridkrahdfa), near Rajagriha. When Bhagavan 
S'akya was once sojourning there in the company of a large number of 
disciples and followers, Sdriputra opened a discourse by asking Subhuti 
information on the principles of the Prajna-pdramitdy and the replies 
and discussions which followed form the subject of the work. 

Contents. I. On the knowledge of all forms or archetypes. 

II. The conversion of S akra, the lord of the Devas, by the Bodhi- 
sattva through instruction in the Prajnapdramitd. 

Ill — IV. On the merits of the Prajna-paramitS, as the means of 
salvation, and how the same should be appreciated. 

V. The advantages of reciting, hearing, writing, wearing on one^s 
person, or giving away the work to fit persons. 

VI. On the modifications of impetus, or the advantages of virtu- 
ous actions as means of Bodhi knowledge, or the modifications of those 
actions ultimately resulting in knowledge. 

VII. On retributions for worldly actions, and salvation therefrom 
through the Prajnd-paramiti. 

VIII. On the gradation of modifications, or progressive changes 
for the better, leading ultimately to perfection. 

IX — ^X. Praise of Prajnd-pdramitdy and the advantages of hearing 
it, &c., as in chapter IV, but more detailed. 

XI. The works of Mdra which obstruct the light of the Prajn^- 
p&ramit& in Bodhisattvas. 

XII. Creation, welfare of created beings due to Prajna-pSramiti. 

XIII. On the inconceivable, showing that all qualities are in- 
conceivable. 

XIV. Those who have faith in Sambodhi can acquire the Frajn&- 
pdramitd, proved by examples. 

XV. Instructions in the Prajnd-paramita, by proficient teachers. 
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XVI. On the origin and purport of the phrase aniiUamm-mmyah 
mmbodhmahhisamhiti-dJiyastathagata, 

XVII. On the immutability of the form of the Bodhisattva. 

XVIII, Nihilism [mnyata) defined. 

XIX. In the field of Buddhism there are no roads infested by 
villains, or thieves, or drink, or disease, or famine. 

XX. On the accessibility of the Prajna-pSramita by an easy 
means. 

XXI. On the mischievous works of Mara, obstructing progress of 
Bodhi knowledge and corrupting devout persons. 

XXII. For the attainment of Samyak-sainbodhi, virtuous actions 
are indispensable, and they arc best attained through the Prajna-para- 
niit^. 

XXIII. On the merit of hearing &c. tlie Prajna-paramita, and the 
invincibility thereby acquired against enemies, &c. 

XXIV. On vanity or vain-gloriousness. 

XXV. On instruction in Bodhi knowledge. 

XXVI. Tlie lord instructs Subhuti how the illusive unsteady mind 
can acquire Bodhi knowledge. 

XXVII. Description of Mara and of his attempts to corrupt earnest 
enquirers. 

XXVIII. On the merit of strewing flowers on Chaityas, &c. 

XXIX. On following the doctrine of the Prajna-paramita. 

XXX — XXXI. Questions and answers on following the Bodhi- 
sattva and his instructions. 

XXXII. On the merits of instruction in the Prajna-paramita. 
Wherever it is learnt and encouraged, there the Bodhisattva imparts 
religious instruction. 

Beginning. l 

VT «f II 

TOfir Hrtsr ^ ?r«iTirrr ii 

?iir + ^ ^ i 

ar (?) II 
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• 9#srT^Tf>n II 

ST I 

%*iTf<r ftrw fnft! snBjl ii 

Vt^nf ^itTrvftraTTUTSlf I 
?ifwfT{?) srrfti^t T ^HTn srnft ii 

^ srHf% TBITT ^q'BfqTrWtt II 
^qrd^flTnffi^ fsi^BTf«q:fiifH^ i 

Vi 

ftshi B^rareTT aq aBiaa: i 
asw baIbt srT^simf«’c!iit ii 
wf siqa ^aiiTf:qj?n’qiTfq»^.‘ i 
Bf qm ^TpfT trqi ii 

Tta ^resTifTt arar^Tqftjf^qHsrr (?) i 
TTTreanwt Tift fa^qf ^fij^ewar (?) n 

T fqqit I 

Tsma BtW5«nr ktji?^ wfaqjr: ii 
siTJI^fV f rrfB^ T 3I^f9 1 

BlT^fq T f^^TniBWjt i| 
a qs®Pa 5WB’« t «Taa: i 

T ?r%< II 

>• N* 

BTfla HBflTOafq a«i% i 

si vt 

BT#a TOW8?rf<r II 

si si 

fqqR^‘\«ITpJ I 

?Bit T T ?>at ii 
WB: astB^TT BTBBT fil^rWT I 

SJ >i 

iiTw^%T BiTB BmB t:fir fsw.’ » 
btbbri srenw » 

si 

WBBT T T BTBt I 

si 

BW BBrTiBT ^Tg’ ftf^ffl^lf II 
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^1’bct’W! ^firlms n 

vj vj ^ 

sTnqnrfinjf ^r ^’u^nTT^?* i 
ara^qi aTlT<iTWi^’"' ll 

qa »niT ';?r%ftpr wiamsoH frerfir ^ I izuf^ 
v»?rT ^^w’l^T^rtfw^jra: i 

»tf<:^aMa^tTai$« WUtTBlfq- 

N# 

qf« q^W^rfflSt 

v» \# 

11 ara «^f!r Bjfn’wni’gwt b i ^ifii- 

*nir% ttfa^^qRf ^JBmnsrt siBnirrf«nnwro9 q*ii 

aBi^Kf*»?rf fipqafdiT II BB BBinww! ^nra^qa- 

» V» J 

fSii»mTaBT>r ^fii: Brfat BTijft^n B%»T !wafir«pr- 
ajrraitqr B%sr snrsiftwTqaaTWfT^sT tifwarrat sbt- 

^^finnw»tBR?rT%T a^i*nJiTt^6i ii bb BTaBiB wjfH: 
aBTBBitsiTwr: Btfcaw bhs qfcfBwriw- 

%# \i J '■ 

End. wwiBiwOTtr tifV«Brr bt^N 

'STfcj^ BT^rBTBBS WWB 
BuqtT Btfqinw’rBfiifn i 

Colophon. BBTWBf^BHtT «rcHiBr»if*caitT arm frf^snrw n 

vi[rfq% iwftr B)i% ?wi% ato fir^ ^wuf » 

\t\ I T51R«»9t ftnSV H 
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• • No. A, 10. 

PRAJNA'-PA'RAMITA', PANCHAVII^S'ATI-SA'HASRIKA'. 

Substance, country-made yellow paper, 18 x G inches. Folia, 409. 
Lines on a page, 12. Extent in slokas, 20,015. Character, Newari. Date, 
if. S. 926. Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

A digest of the large work on metaphysics described under the 
• Nos. A I to A 4. Like it, it is in prose. Its extent is usually reckoned 
at 25,000 ^lokas, but the codex under examination does not come up 
to that extent. Koughly calculated it is limited to 20,015 s'lokas, and 
this would suggest the idea that it is defective ; but from its beginning 
and colophon it would seem that it is complete. It is divided into 
eight chapters, each called a pariuarta, as in the larger work. Though 
professedly a digest, the arrangement of the work is not founded on the 
plan of the S atasahasrika, and the treatment of the subjects is generally 
different. Jn fact the work is an independent one on the subject of 
Nihilism bearing.on the attributes of Buddha. 

The first chapter is devoted to sarvdidrajnakv, or the knowledge of all 
forms and qualities by the Bodhisattva through the medium of the Prajnd- 
lidramitd. The second is entitled mdrgajmta^ or the knowledge of all 
modes of salvation ; it is based on various purifications of the intellect, 
mind, body, &c. The third is sarvajmtd or omniscience,” which is 
attainable by thoroughly understanding the nature of Nihilism in relation 
to charity, good conduct, and the other four pdramitas. The fourth is 
sarvdkdrdbliisambodha, or cognizance of all forms whereby the Bodhi- 
sattva acquires a right understanding of the various phases of the mind 
under difEerent circumstances. The fifth is mdnlhapvdptaiLa-piu'vabodhay 
or the way in which the Bodhisattva stores every form of understanding and 
all knowledge in his head, so that he can know all and everything 
superhuman even in his dream without any actual pei*ception. The 
sixth is ekakshnidvisambodha, or knowledge of all times present, past and 
future. In treating of it the succession of the six pdramitdsj including 
charity, good conduct, mercy, vigour, meditation, and true knowledge, 
have been described at length. The 7th is dharmahdyay or qualities as 
affecting the conduct of the Bodhisattva. The 8th is rnoh^/ia^ or lessons 
on the means of attaining Nirvana. 

25 
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The codex was copied as stated elsewhere, p. 183 in the Nepalese year 
= A. D. 1806. 

Beginning, eff 

sraf^aarrt %wn^eHirf^«T i» 

^ *w: It 

si 

%S^ I 

nsrre^ttrfcfw ii 

^T tram I 

5iffrqwlKfaRjiTwtTsiflf II 
5nn<»raf*miwfi»s i 

«^?smmT witw ^4 «wt ww.* i 
«^^ITST*rqf^: (?) I 

Afis, 

irarawiftt^mrax k mvi ii 

End. T^traijpnw w ^irati tift^#! u^Tg'et mra-iif’d 

«#T! mPej^ wnra 

#i%T WJRWi xnf^HjgsT'^filfrr ii 

Colophon. ssW’t^ftsiftera^^i wiraait s^rm^ftmmTnfVnra^irawi^TW- 
'e'iiftww siTww: ^wra ?;fiT i 

I t Wl igW^T ?IXIiJ|iiT I 

w«ira tifttra ^++^“1 jraraww! n 

’ira ^wnn^sa ft’gwra^sfii »t3^T«fq’ssi'griiTrTf««iT3XHra^ "emi- 
fsRTO II 


No. A 17. 

PRA JN A-PARAMITA-TrK A. 

!WTqT^f5mT-^T I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches. Folia, 230. Lines on a page, 
9. Extent in 41okas, 9,200. Character, Newdri. Date, P Appearance, 
fresh. Prose. Incorrect. 
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A TOmmentary on tlic Asli^as^hasrik^ recension of the Frajni* 
paramitd noticed under No. A 15. By Maitreya. 

Beginning, nr srnaiTOw w’wfw 

«n WTJnjnnt awf^Jrant ^rai^ewiTfxar i 

nni 

^natrfn^T?itfi(i%r n w sm: ii 

Ni 

tfvu • 

n^%ni wjram '$g ^ n4«JT 

s^rqTTfnnpra ^ar ani arfrar « 

End. ^mta ^^srfnJiiTf^i awsi^fgfir sjf^n’S’si iRji: n 

r.olephon. <nfw9H*rreivrti#iarei aai^r^f«Jrr^r^r«ir "Ki'^srrairqm sitw 
•?rif^'i?finin: H 


No. B 53. 

BIND A PA'TRA'VADANA. 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 13 x 1? inches. Folia, 5, first seven 
leaves wanting. Extent, 100 ^lokas. Character, Newari. Date, ? New. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An Avadiliui in praise of giving' alms-bowls to Bmldhist mendi- 
cants. The story runs that Sarvanaiida, king of the great city of 
Dipavati^ once visited the groat Vihura of Prasannaslla, and thence 
brought the Buddha DipaAkara to his nietro])olis, and presented liim 
an alms-howl full of rice, and thereupon the Buddha expatiated on the 
merits of giving alms. The first seven folia of the work being mis- 
sing, the history of the work cannot be ascertained. 

Beginning. ( si^ii srSr » 

s» Ov 

Eud. ^ t 

& 9^# aw aftfams % i 
an<rt (?) a^j^tsPw « 

vj '* 

Colophon. « 
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No. A, VZ. 

PTJJ/<PADDHATI. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 13 x 5| inches. Folia, 584. Lines on a 
pnge, 9. Extent, in ^lokas, 5,800. Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose. 
Incorrect, and incomplete — wanting both at the beginning and at the end. 

This is a collection of manuals for the performance of Puja to 
different divinities. The first folium and several folia at the end being 
lost, neither the name of the author, nor the history of the work, can 
he ascertained from the codex. 

In the portion which has come under my examination I find rituals 
for the worship of the following divinities, viz., (1), KubjikaguhyesVari, 
(the secret hunchbacked goddess); (3), Harabhairava ; (3), Hara- 
siddhidevi ; (4), Chandes'vari ; (5), Naradurg^, (offering her oleander 
flowers — Tcaravirajapa) ; (6), presiding divinity of houses (on occupying 
a new house) ; (7), the discus of Pas'chimesVara ; (8), Nasika, the 
presiding divinity of the nostrils ; (9), Ganes'a ; (10), 'Brahmani ; (11), 
Mahes'vari ; (12, Kaumari; (13), Vaishnavi; (14), Varahi; (15)^ 
Indrani; (16), Chamunda ; (17), Mahalakshmi, (Nos. 10 to 17 re- 
present the Ashtamatrikas of the Tantras (see my ^ Antiquities of Orissa,^ 
II p. 140); (18), Kulachakres vari ; (19), Revanta Mahabhairava ; (20), 
Mahilakshmi; (21), Jayavatsala; (22), Purnavati Brahmim ; (23), 
S'ikSsachchhanda Mahabhairava; (21), Kaumari and Chamunda to- 
gether; (25), Nrityes'vara Mahabhairava; (26), Bhimasena Maha- 
hhairava; (27), Ugrachanda ; (28), Martyesvaii; (29), Jhaflkes'vari ; 
(30), minor divinities. The divinities noticed are all more or less known 
in the Hindu Tantras, and the work is more of a Tantric ritualistic cha- 
racter than that of a Buddhist manual. 

The codex being defective both at the beginning and at the end 
the initial and the concluding words are not given here. 
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No. B, 54. 

PRAYOGA-MUKHA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 3i inches. Folia, 28. Lines on a 
page, 11. Extent in 41okas, 740. Character, Newari. Date, N. 903. 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A book of exercises in Sanskrit grammar. It is divided into five 
sections or JO <35 and treats successively of the cases, (kdraha) com- 
pound words (samdsa), derivative words [tadclhlia) conjugations^ 
and participal and verbal affixes {kriti/a). 

Beginning. ^ sre: I 

si^RT 5n?t II 

si5uif««^»n ’aTjj f ^ i 

osr: ii 

’a'lJRiTsf f^'srr wri n 

End. frf^'sfiqs^: ?:fjr 

Colopbon. ffir wni I 


No. B, 11. 

RATNAMA'LA' AVADA'NA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 16|^ X 3| inches. Folia, 110. Lines on a 
page, 7. Extent in ^okas, 2,000. Character, Newdri. Date, ? Ap- 
pearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A collection of stories regarding persons who in former times became 
Buddhas. The stories are said to have been related by a saint named 
Upagupta to the emperor Asoka. As'oka, surrounded by a large assem- 
bly of pious citizens of Pafaliputra^ was eagerly awaiting to hear some 
religious discourse when Upugupta presented himself before him, and 
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narrated the following stories to satisfy his intense thirst for religious 
knowledge. 

1. Story of Kansigha — Kauiighaviryyasahandmdana. Once on a 
time Lord Buddha was delivering a lecture on religion to a crowded 
congregation in the garden of Anathapindada at S'ravaeti. Gods, demons, 
and men, eager to receive his instructions, assembled round him in great 
numbers. 

He discoursed on the religion which showers its blessings in all its 
stages, — at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. All came except 
Putraka, — a man of consequence (Mahajana), proud of his wealth, — 
who was a disciple of a Tirthika, named Piirana. By worshipping 
Br^hmanic gods, Putraka had obtained a son named Nanda, who at 
the age of six fell ill of anaemia, which prostrated him so much 
that he could not rise from his bed. Though in such a pitiable state of 
health, he mastered all the sciences of his day, and became devoutly religi- 
ous. Putraka, anxious to relieve the sufferings of his son, implored 
his preceptor for help. Parana assured him that Nanda would miraculously 
recover his strength and rise up when six sages, Parana included, would 
make their appearance before him. But his assurance proved false. 
Instead of rising up at their appearance, Nanda could not make up his 
mind to see them. The wise men were put out of countenance. The 
omniscient Lord, observing their confusion and the helplessness of the 
dejected family, desired to bless it with his presence. Golden rays 
issuing from his glorious person proceeded to Nanda, as the harbinger 
of the Lord, raised up his drooping spirit, and dispersed the gloom of his 
mind. At the most blessed appearance of the Lord, Nanda recovered 
his strength, got up from his bed, fell at the feet of the Lord, and 
welcomed him. The Lord gave him a sandal-wood stick and told him 
that whenever he would strike that stick he would get a profusion 
of wealth. He went once for commerce in a foreign country, gained much 
wealth, and, returning home, invited the Lord to a sumptuous repast. 
The Lord accepted the invitation, and, after the repast, smiled, whereupon 
A'nanda asked the Lord ; why do you smile 

The Lord replied, Nanda is sure to become a great Sugata, Kaus'igha 
by name. 

2. Story of Chandana — Sndtavadana, When the lord was residing 
in the Jetavana grove, five hundred merchants, on their way back from 
the island of Ratnakara, lost their way in a desert. Wandering in the 
immeasurable waste of sand, scorched by the burning rays of the meridian 
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sun, they were in great need of water, to allay their intense thirst. They 
prayed S'iva, Varuna and the whole host of Brahmanic gods, but in vain. 
But no sooner they prayed to Buddha than ho (Buddha) desired in his 
miiKl let Indra send them a shower/^ and Indra, without the least 
delay, sent them a refreshing shower, which relieved them from their 
sufferings. All of them became great Bodhisattvas afterwards. The 
Bhikshus asked the Lord why should Indra send a shower at the desire 
of the Lord. The Lord said : — Once on a time a great Buddha, named 
'Chandana, preached all over the world. On one occasion he resided for 
three months at the capital of a king who was one of his ardent 
disciples. During the period of the Lord^s residence in the capital 
there was a great draught. The king ordered a great tank to be dug, 
poured all sorts of perfumes and flowers into it, and compelled all his 
subjects to pour the perfumed water, lifted in golden vases, over the Lord^s 
head. Indra was so well pleased with the honour done to Sugata that he 
poured immediately a heavy shower of rain. The king raisetl perfumed 
stupas over the nails and hairs of the Lord, and prayed that he may 
become a Buddha. I am, O bhikshus, that king.^^ 

S, Stovf/ of the Discus — CkaJcravaddva, When the lord was 
residing in the Barnhoo grove at Rajgriha, there was a merchant in that 
city who had a wife devotedly attached to him. His income always fell 
short of his expenditure; so his hordes were on the point of being 
exhausted. On one occasion his wife gave him a lecture on the advaii-* 
tages of affluence, which induced him to undertake a distant expedition. 
In the absence of her dearly loved husband, the merchant's wife began 
to worship Vishnu for his prosperity and safe return. She vowed to 
offer a golden discus to Vishnu on the event of her husband^s safe 
return. Her husband came back a rich man. True to her vow, she 
proceeded to the temple of Vishnu to offer that god the promised discus. 
The Lord made his appearance before the devout lady in her way to the 
shrine. Finding the Lord S'righana with all the thirty -two signs of 
greatness and eighty minor indications on his person, she offered him the 
discus, heedless of all the remonstrances of her companions. Not content 
with offering the discus, she worshipped the Lord, fell into a profound 
meditation, and prayed from the inmost core of her heart that she may be- 
come a Buddha Sugata, free from all pains, and having complete control 
over the senses. The Lord blessed her saying, she shall become Ohakran- 
tara, a great Patyeka Buddha.” The discus remained for a time over the 
head of Buddha, and then, by his permission, adorned the heads of Hari and 
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Hara. The merchant, too, at the instance of his wife, became a worship- 
per of the three jewels." 

4. Stor^ of a ghod — Pretdvaddna. When the lord was in the 
Bamboo grove, Maiidgalayana, one of his disciples, went to a cremation 
ground, and there saw a ghost covered over with coarse hair, with 
a belly swelling to a mountain's height, with a conical mouth tapering to 
a point, sufEering intensely from excruciating pains and a thirst which 
could not be alleviated, and repeatedly falling insensible into hysteric fits. 
On his return he enquired of the Lord the cause of the ghost^s suffering.^ 
The Lord said the ghost was that of a woman who, in one of her previous 
existences, had refused to give the Lord Kas'yapa a palmful of water when 
he was very thirsty, and had haughtily insulted her husband when he 
upbraided her for the refusal. The Lord added she was to be rescued 
from her pains by Lokes'vara, son of Jina. 

5. Siorg of a blossom — S'alijpushpdvaddna, vide Avadanasataka, 

story No. 53. # 

6. Story of the handsome body — Vapushmadavaddna, vide the same, 

story No. 63. ^ 

7. Story of a Bevaputra who had been cursed to hhcome a hog--^ 
S'ukardvaddna. Once on a time a Devaputra came* to know that he 
would fall from heaven and become a hog in his next existence. The 
idea of degradation proved too much for him ; he fell insensible. Indra, 
by pouring on him a shower of nectar, restored him to his senses, 
and advised him to worship the three jewels whereby he may escape 
the dreaded fate. On account of his devotion to Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sahgha he was born in the region of Tushita. Indra knew from the Lord 
that his advice was the best that could have been given bo the Devaputra. 

8. Story about questions ashed by certain gods — Prasnottardvaddna. 
Once on a time the Lord, after imparting religious instructions to his 
hearers, retired to his chamber and, sitting on a sofa, fell into a vein of 
intense devotional feeling. Gods came down from heaven to receive 
his answers to the following recondite questions : 

Question. Who attain a good hereafter ? 

Answer. Those who lay out gardens, span rivers with bridges, 
build reservoirs under water-falls ; who are faithful, well-behaved, vera- 
cious, merciful and free from vanity. 

Q. Who goes to hell ? 

A. The blasphemer. 

Q. Who multiplies his sins ? 

A. The blasphemer. 
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Q. Who is strong among donors ? 

A. One who distributes rice in charity. 

Q. Who shines most ? 

A. One who distributes clothes to the poor. 

Q. Who is happy ? 

A. One who gives water to the thirsty. 

Q. Who has the finest person ? 

A. One who gives lamps. 

Q. Which is the keenest dart ? 

A. Malicious words. 

Q. Which is the most fatal poison ? 

A. Anger. 

Q. Which is the most consuming fire ? 

A. Envy. 

Q. Which is the most impenetrable darkness ? 

A. Ignorance. (Avidyd*) 

Q. What is to be accepted ? 

•A. That which you want. 

Q. Wfiat is to be rejected ? 

A. That which you have. 

Q. What is the best armour ? 

A. Forgiveness. 

Q. What is the sharpest weapon ? 

A. A penetrating intellect. 

Q. Who is the worst thief ? 

A. One who is clever in sophistry. 

Q. What is wealth to a good man ? 

A. His character. 

The gods returned to heaven well pleased with these answers. 

9. Story of S'uJcld — S'utcldvaddna, vide Avaddnas'ataia, story 
No. 73. 

10. Story of the golden-handed — Hirain^yapdr^i^ vide thesame^ story 
No. 88. 

11. Story of Haetaha — Hastahdvaddna. There lived in the city 
of S^ravasti a householder as rich as Euvera. He had a child who 
remembered the events of his previous existences. The moment he was 
born he kissed his hands, saying " O my hands, I get thee back after 
a long time.^^ He was named Hastaka, because he kissed his hands. 
When grown up, Hastaka became a disciple of the Lord, renounced 
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the world, and was raised to the rank of an Arhat. Lord Buddha 
narrated the following story to explain the strange circumstance at the 
birth of Hastaka. Lord Kas'yapa preached his religion at Benares. 
He had two Bhikshus under him. One learned and pious, the other 
ignorant. The learned Bhikshu used to lake the ignorant one with 
him whenever he was invited to a feast. On a certain occasion Maha- 
pu^ya, the learned Bhikshu, did not find his companion, and was obliged 
to take another with him. To his great surprise he found his old com- 
panion at the feast, and taunted him for coming to a feast without an 
invitation. The taunts enraged the ignorant Bhikshu, who cursed Mahd-, 
punya to be born without hands, so that we may not again enjoy a 
feast. On return home, Mahapunya engaged himself in a samadhi 
to wipe away the evil of the curse. The ignorant Bhikshu, seeing him 
so engaged and repenting of his hasty conduct, fell at his feet, and 
prayed forgiveness. Mahapunya readily granted this; and said. 
Listen, my boy, I forgive you the offence you have committed through ^ 
gross ignorance, but you must act according to the directions I give 
you. Injure no animated being ; take nothing that is not given you ; 
abstain from female society ; tell no untruth ; indulge not in wicked 
and scurrilous speech.^^ He did so, but for the sin of cursing an innocent 
person he was doomed to be born without hands for five hundred births. 
Now through the merit of following Mahapu^ya's advice he re-got 
his hands. 

12. Story of Sarihavaha — Batmttamavadma, Sarthavaha, a rich 
merchant of S'ravarti, had twice gone to foreign countries on commercial 
speculations, and had twice been shipwrecked. Before proceeding a third 
time he invited a large number of Br&hmans, whom he fed sumptuously, 
and promised rich rewards should he return safely from his venture. He 
joined a party of merchants and was so far successful that his 
transactions proved highly profitable ; but in his way home his ship 
was overtaken by a storm and drowned in the middle of the sea. 
He escaped with his life by sticking to a plank. This unnerved him 
quite, and he was very desponding. His wife, a pious woman, thereupon 
advised him to seek the asylum of Buddha. He did so, and promised 
many gifts to Tath^gatas in the event of his next venture proving 
successful. The blessings of the Lord had their fruit. S&rthavaha 
returned from his next voyage a very rich man. He redeemed his 
promise to the Lord, and gave the Lord a profusion of jewels which 
changed into a parasol and stood high over the Lord. The Lord was 
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greatly pleased and said, Sarthavfiha would, in a future, life be a Buddha 
under the name of Batnottama. 

From the colophon it is obvious that the codex is incomplete. 
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No. B, 7. 

SADDHARMA-PUNPAErKA. 

I 

Substance, yellow-coloured Nepalese paper, 16 X 5f inches. Folia, 131. 
Lines on a page, 10. Extent in ^lokas, 2,800. Character, Newari, Appear- 
ance, old. Date, ? Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An exposition of the leading topics of the Buddhist religion, forming 
one of the nine works constituting the scriptures of the Nepalese 
Buddhists. Mr. Hodgson describes it as “ a Vyakarana of the sort called 
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g&ihii. It contains an account of the Mah^ and other Dlpa D^nas^ or 
of the lights in honour of the Buddhas, and Bodhieattvas ; with narrations 
of the lives of several former Buddhas, by S^dkya, as well as prophetic 
indications of the future eminence of some of his disciples. Speakers 
and hearers S^dkya, Maitreya, Manjusri ; &c.^^ The work was translated 
into Chinese by Che-yen of the Sung dynasty (960 — 1278), and issued 
under the name of Fa-hwa^sun-mui-liing , An epitome of it appears 
among the books of the Western Tsin catalogue, and a commentary of 
it in select explanations under the name of Fa-hwa-in-kia {Beal, pp. 14, ' 
104) . M. Burnouf s translation of the work into French was published 
in 1852, under the name of Le Lotus de la Bonne Lou The scene is 
laid on the Vulture Peak {Grirdhrakiita) in Behar, and the work is divided 
into 27 chapters. 

Contents : I. On one occasion when the Lord was sojourning on the 
Vulture Peak near Rajagriha with a retinue of twelve hundred Bhikshus, 
he felt a desire to expound the principles of Mahanirdes'a, or the great 
identification of all things. Thereupon he performed the Samadhi 
called antarnirddesa, or intellectual ascertainment.^^ While he ^was 
so engaged, showers of flowers fell on the place, and all Buddhist sacred 
places quaked. The Devas, impelled by wonder, came to the place. 
They found rays of light issuing from between the eyebrows of the 
saint, and cast a blaze of light on all sacred places. Maitreya, behold- 
ing this, asked of Manjusri the cause thereof, and was informed in 
reply that the miracle indicated that the Lord was about to expound the 
work under notice on the great religion, and a summary is given of the 
entire work. 

II. The Lord explains to S'driputra how former Buddhas had 
come to know all that nobody else knew, and how they expounded the 
great religion. 

III. S'ariputra enquires why had so many Buddhas expounded 
the same religion ? The Lord assures S'&riputra that he would be in a 
distant future time a Buddha under the name of Padmaprabha, and 
that his place of enlightenment will be Viraja. Adverting to the three 
Ydnas, he says they are but different methods of attaining the same end. 
This is illustrated by a parable. When a house is on fire, the father, to 
save his children from being burnt, says, " boys, there are in the field horses, 
elephants, goats, pigs and sheep ; go there and I shall give them to you 
to play with they go out and are then carried away to the same haven 
of security* So do Buddhas provide the three Ydnas to save mankind 
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from the burning’ world. Nor do they thereby commit a falsehood, for 
whatever the Y&na adopted, the end is the same. 

IV . The parable is elaborated by Subhuti, K^tyayana, MahakSsyapa, 
and Mahdmaudgalyayana, who illustrate the subject by adverting to the 
sons of rich and poor men, the sons of rich men gain wealth by inheri- 
tance, poor men become rich by commerce in foreign countries, and 
when all become rich, the result becomes the same. 

V . The Lord illustrates the subject by adverting to the same rain 
promoting the growth of different kinds of plants, and the same sun 
and moon enlightening all objects, concluding by saying that though 
the Yanas were different, the religion taught was the same. The 
question is then asked by Mahakasyapa as to whether Nirvana was 
the same, or were there different kinds of it? The Lord declares it to be 
one and the same, and illustrates it by the parable of the born blind, who 
does not admit that there are different forms and colours and such objects 
as the sun, the moon, and the stars, but, on being cured of his blindness by 
proper drugs administered by competent physicians, becomes conscious 
of iiJie truth, so the blinded by ignorance have occasion for various 
remedies according to the nature of their ailments, and ultimately come 
to the same knowledge. 

VI. The Lord predicts how and when and where the four questioners 
will become Buddhas in remote future times. 

VII. Account of an ancient Buddha named Mahabhijnajndna? 
bhibhu who had sixteen sons, and who first inculcated the three Yanas. 
His doctrines are also exj)lained. 

VIII. The Lord predicts how, when, and where Purna and four 
others of his disciples would become Buddhas in future times. 

IX. Similar predictions regarding Ananda, Rahula and others. 

X. The Lord declares that whoever will listen with becoming faith 
and devotion to even one verse of the law as explained by him in the 
Y&na-sutra will attain the perfect Buddha knowledge. 

XI. An apparition of a Stupa appears in the sky over the Lord, 
and heavenly voices proclaim the merits of the Lord of the Saddharma- 
pundarika. The Lord explains the meaning of the stupa, and then 
enters it. Thence he expounds the law. 

XII. In a large assembly of Bliikshus, the Lord predicts when 
and where Gautami and Yasodhard would become Buddhas. 

XIII. Directions regarding the expounding of the Saddharma* 
pundarika, after the Nirvana of the Lord. Improper places and 
immoral persons denied the benefit of the Lord. 
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XIV. Permission granted to eight foreign Bodhisattvas to ex- 
pound the Saddharma-puQ4^i'^l^^> ^nd prediction as to what would be the 
result thereof. Numerous Bodhisattvas spring up from under the earth, 
and this miracle is expounded. Maitreya asks how should these have ex- 
pounded the perfect Bodhi when the same was first obtained by the Lord 
under the Bodhi tree. 

XV. The Lord explains this paradox. He says that the fact of 
his acquiring the Bodhi knowledge under the fig-tree should not be borne 
in mind ; the knowledge he acquired had existed from long before, and it ' 
should be looked upon as of remote antiquity. 

XVI— -XVIII. On the merits of the work and the advantages of 
hearing it read and expounded. 

XIX. Story of Sadaparibhuta, a Bhikshu, who used to recite 
twenty G^thas and thereby obtain alms. The merits of those gdthas. 
This Sadaparibhuta was no other than the Lord himself in a former 
birth. 

XX. Directions to those who came from under the earth to preach 
the Saddharma-pundarika. A miracle produced by the Lord put^ting 
forth his tongue which touched the region of Brahmii. * 

XXI. Advantages of putting on the work and magic formulae 
as charms. 

XXII. Story of Sarvasattvapriyadarsana, a Bodhisattva, who 
wrapped his body in cloth steeped in aromatic oils, and set fire to it to 
worship a Buddha, named Chapdra-vimala-suryaprabhdsasri, for twelve 
hundred years, and, on the Nirvana of that TathSgata, caused to be 
erected 84,000 chaityas, which he worshipped for 7^,000 years. The 
Lord was that Bodhisattva. 

XXIII. Story of Gadgadas'vara, who worshipped stupas with 
many precious offerings. He was the same with the Lord, 

XXIV. Account of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

XXV. Story of Subhanyaha, who with his two sons Vimala- 
garbha and Vimala-netra and his wife Vimala datta, worshipped a 
TathagatanamedJaladharagarjita-gbosha-susvara-nakshatra-safikusumitaj 
and studied the Saddharma-pundarika. In the time of S'akya these 
were born as Bodhisattvas of the names of Padmasri, Bhaisajya-r&ya, 
Bhaishajya-samudyata, and Vairochana, respectively. 

XXVT. Samantabhadra Bodhisattva promises that he will not 
only not subject to retributive punishment those who will wear the Sad- 
dharma-pundarika, but reward them. 
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XXVII. The Lord enjoins that his followers should teach, expound 
• and promote the spread of the religion of the Saddharma-puodarika. 
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No. B, 3. 

SAMADHIRAJA. 

I 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 14y x 34 inches. Folia, 226. Lines 
on a page, 6. Extent in ^lokas, 5,339. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A work of the class called Vyakarana, or narrative, in which various 
forms of meditations are described at length, pre-eminence being given to 
a meditation or SamddM called ^ the king of Samfidhis.^ Its object is to 
show the process by which a votary of Buddha may rise to the highest , 
eminence, each chapter showing a step in the gradual progress of the 
human mind in its moral condition, and reciting one or more stories on 
moral excellence in illustration of the different stages of that progress* 
The principal interlocutors are Buddha and Chandraprabha, and the 
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gcene is laid on the Oridhrakuta hill where Buddha expounded the 
principles of a religion which showers its blessings at all its stages^ at the 
beginning, at the middle, and at the end. 

Contents: Chapter I. Chandraprabha asked the Lord how can 
the Buddha be known ? How can a man become veracious ? How can he 
become an object of reverence even to the gods? And how can he 
obtain intuitive perception of things ? 

The Lord replied, that a Bodhisattva can easily attain all these, by 
practising the king of Samddhis named SarvadharmasvabhSvasamatavipas- 
chita Samadhi. First of all a Bodhisattva should be even-tempered,, 
indifferent to the pleasures and pains of the world. Then, he should try 
to shower benehts on others in spite of all the obstacles that may be 
thrown in his way. When he becomes thoroughly even-tempered, bene- 
volent and persevering, he is fit to attain those conditions which prepare 
the mind for the great Samadhi. These conditions are K^irya-samvara, 
Yak-samvara &c.* 

II. The lord said When I was a Chakravarti, I placed myself 
under the guidance of many Arhats and young Tathagatas on this very 
hill Gridhrakuta. The last of my spiritual guides was S'Slendra, a king, 
who lived for six hundred and seventy millions of years, I worshipped 
him for full one hundred thousand millions of years, and he blessed me 
with the knowledge of the great Samadhi. The worship of Tath&gatas 
is one of the principal conditions of the Samadhi. 

III. He only is fit to receive the knowledge of the Samadhi who is 
prepared to proclaim the merits of the TathSgatas who have preceded him. 
The merits of a Tathagata are, that he is perfectly enlightened, learned, 
well-conducted, well-bestowed ; that he is perfectly conversant with the 
ways of men ; he is without a superior ; he has a complete control 
over the senses, 

IV. The real nature of the Samadhi is that the mind, unclouded 
by ignorance, should be fixed on one point. The knowledge of restraint 
put upon by ignorance, removal of the burdens of the world, the control 
of passions, and the correction of faults, — these also are essential to the 
Sam&dhi. 

Y. In ancient times the Jambfidvipa was divided between two 
kings named Dp4^abala and Mahabala. Ghoshadatta, one of the most 
ancient Tathagatas, made his appearance in the kingdom of Mah&bala, 
induced him to enter the hermitage, and taught him the great Sam&dhi. 

* For explanations of these terms, vi^ chapter, 38. 
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Maliabala imparted the knowledge of the Samadbi to innumerable creatures 
for a hundred million kalpas, and afterwards at the end of a hundred thou- 
sand full kalpas attained nirvana. The myriads, wlio had been present at 
the time the king received instruction from Ghoshadatta also, after a long 
time, attained the highest object of their wishes. So^^ said the Lord 
he who wants to receive the knowledge of the Samaclhi must renounce 
the world, and rise superior to all terrestrial attractions/^ 

VI. One of the principal conditions of receiving the knowledge 
of the Samadhi is, that the receiver should be always ready and eagar 

, to honodr all Tathagatas, whether in Hesh^^ or in the nirvana state, 
with offerings of cloth, alms bowls, flowers, stupas, &c. 

VII. Three hshdntis are indispensable to the Samadhi. The first 
kshanti is that one should not quarrel with another, and should not 
speak unnecessarily. He should be intent on the acquirement of merit, 
and should consider all phenomena as illusions. The second is that the 
mind should be full of goodness (Satvaguna) ; it should be persevering in 
doing good to others, and should consider all creatures as equal. The 
third is that the devotee should perceive the Lokanatha in all the quarters 
of the universe. 

VIII. The Bodhisattva who seeks to attain the knowledge of tho 
Samadhi learns to regard all phenomena as ahhdva or unsubstantial. For 
instance, the phenomena of colour, sound, smell, &c. are not produced by 
causes, nay they are not produced at all. They cannot be defined, 
cannot be restrained. They are transient, because they cannot be always 
found in the same substance. They are void. They were inert before 
their manifestation. A Bodhisattva should be thoroughly conversant with 
the abhdvaavahhdva or nihilistic character of all phenomena. 

There lived, innumerable kalpas ago, a Tathagata, who, the moment 
he was born, rose to the height of seven palm trees placed one upon 
another in the sky, and proclaimed that all things are produced from 
nothing. His awful words were echoed from all mountain peaks, from 
all trees and leaves, and from all herbs and bushes. He taught a prince, 
named Mah^karunachitti, the great Samadhi. The prince became a 
Tathagata, Suvichintitartha by name. 

IX. One who seeks to attain the highest bliss, one who wishes to 
ferry all creatures over the troublesome sea of the world {hhavd-mavd)^ 
should be practised in, and proclaim, the great Samadhi taught by 
all Buddhas, for it is the way to bliss for all of them, and explains the 
true idea of the quality of all creatures. One who seeks to attain the 
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Samadlii should regard every substance as an illusion, a dream, a mirage. 
One who is convinced of the illusive character of things, i. e., one who 
is ffamiMrad/iamalcs/wiiilcusala, can never be led astray by temptations, 
by sins, and by fascinating charms of tlie external world, because he nevep> 
regards them as entities. He is honest, unerring, unmoved by passions, 
and becomes indifferent to pleasure. He is said to be capable of intent 
attention to one object, to be free from illusions, clever, prosperous, 
blessed, of irreproachable character, and possessed of wisdom. 

X. "Be wise,^^ said the Lord to Chandra prabha, " for even the 
Sambodhi is not beyond the reach of a wise man, much less so is your 
Samadhi.^^ 

" I shall become wise,^’ replied Chandraprabha, " I shall be regard- 
less of life and health ; I sliall learn from the Tathagatas. I am deter- 
mined to attain Bodhi knowledge, to destroy the evil genius Mara, to 
rescue millions from all suffering. Place, O Lord, your right hand 
on my head." 

No sooner was the holy hand, impressed with all the signs of great- 
ness, placed on Chandraphrabha^s head than all the hundreds and thousands 
and millions of Samadhis known presented themselves before him. 
Chandraprabha invited the Lord to his own house at Rajagriha, and 
gave him a grand entertainment. 

XI. After the entertainment Chandraprabha presented the Lord 
with a rich robe valued at 990,000,000,000,000 pieces of gold, and distri- 
buted raiments to all the Bhikshus. All this time Chandraprabha was 
pondering over the most abstruse points of the Buddhist creed. He 
could not understand how the Bodhisattva could be non-cognisant of the 
phenomena of nature, &c. 

The omniscient, aware of Chandraprabha^s doubts from the very 
beginning, took this opportunity of explaining them, so that in a short 
time Chandraprabha was convinced. 

XII. The Bodhisattva, who knows the nature of all phenomena, 
i. that they are only illusions, becomes an adept in recollecting past 
events, rises superior to the temptations of the senses, and becomes proof 
against the fascinations of Mara and his daughters. 

XIII. The Bodhisattva who seeks for the relief of creatures from 
their pains should hear, receive, teach, promulgate, deliberate over, and 
spread the knowledge of the Samadhi, because it cures all maladies. 
Such a Bodhisattva is sure to attain the Sambodhi knowledge. 

XIV. From the house of Chandraprabha the Lord returned to Gfi- 
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dhrakd^a, and there graced a throne prepared for lum by Maitreya, who, 
with his permission, had returned a little earlier. Chandraprabha came to 
honour the Lord with a train of 8,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 persons. 
He sat down, and in a humble manner asked the Lord, what were 
the necessary qualifications for receiving the Samadlii ? The Lord said, 
they are four in number. The Bodhisattva who is learned and has such 
a complete control over his passion as never to resent a wrong has the 
first qualification. One who is upright, modest, retiring, noted for the 
unswerving integrity of his character, and is landed by Aryyas and wise 
men, has the second qualitication. One who is contented, free from 
avarice, humble, fond o£ the three dhatus (jewels), who relieves the 
distressed, and eagarly thirsts for Sambodhi, has the third qualification. 
One who is satisfied with his own condition, who has heard the 
scriptures, who is experienced in religious duties, to whom Dharma is 
the only guide, and who gladly imparts his knowledge to others, has the 
fourth qualification.'^^ 

The Lord continued, listen to me, Chandraprabha, long, long ago, 
tliere was a Tathagata, Svarangaghosha by name. In the same kalpa he 
was preceded by^Jnanasvara, Tejassvara, and Mat is vara, all of whom had 
practised this Samadhi. Long, long before the earliest of these, the world 
was blessed with the advent of Narendraghosha. Standing in the sky 
he lectured on the great Samadhi. The earth shook under his awful voice. 
The king S'iribala renounced the world at the bidding of that lord, and 
be was followed by all his friends, relatives, ministers and subjects. 

After his death S'iribala was again born in the same family. His 
name then was Dridhabala. He still exists and knows ray mission. He 
has published millions and tens of millions of aphorisms on the illusive 
character of substances. All Bodhisattvas still believe in those apho- 
risms. Now-a-days he sometimes lectures on that SamMhi which leads 
to the purity of speech, body, mind and sight, and which destroys the 
effects of human work. Sometimes he speaks of the Samadhi whmh leads 
to salvation, lit, the reflection of the eight mombered passage 
%TT^^T, to the meditation of the subordinate parts of the communion with 
Tath%atas, to truth, which produces keenness of intelligence, restoration 
of sight to the blind, to independence, to the knowledge of the evancescent 
character of the world^^ [lit. the interview or knowledge of illusion which 
has no beginning). 

The Lord added that he had in one of his preTious existences obtain- 
ed the knowledge of the Samadhi from Buddha Dridhabala, and the events 
of his former existence he still remembered. 
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XV. Not to be puffed up with pride for one^s own t^ood works, to 
be indefatigable in tlie service of others, to have a large stock of 
knowledge, and to have unfailing presence of mind, are the qualities 
indispensable to one who aspires to the great Sainadhi. One who has 
a mind to attain the knowledge can hear it at any time from any one. 

XVI. A Bodhisattva who is not frightened at the hard conditions 
of the great Samadhi, becomes expert in enquiring into, in investigating 
and in ascertaining, the laws and religion of Buddha. He also receives 
emancipation according to the laws of that religion. On hearing these 
laudations, Chandraprabha became very anxious to practice the Samadhi, 
and obtained the permission of the Lord to do so. While lie was engaged 
in deep meditation, the prince of the celestial choristers came down with 
five hundred musicians to sing hymns of praise in honour of the Lord. At 
the will of the Lord these gave out only Gathas. In causing the pro- 
duction of these Gatlias the Lord had two objects in view, 1st, teaching 
the Gandharvas the proper notes of solemn music, and confirming by 
charming music Chandraprabha’s noble resolution to practise the Samadhi. 
And the Lord succeeded in accomplishing both these objects. The Gatlias 
chanted on this occasion are named Achintya^hnihlha-darmd^nidhyapti- 
gatha or that which confirms the mind in the doctrines of the Buddhist 
religion, which is hard to comprehend. 

XVII. In times long since past, king Tndraketiidvaja proclaimed 
the doctrines of a religion which trains the mind in benevolence, and in 
doing good to all creatures. One who prepares himself to accept the 
doctrines of that religion must he of .spotless character, a friend to goodness, 
and an enquirer after truth. He should never be tired in honouring, 
serving, and doing good to Buddhas. If he fulfils all these conditions, he 
can easily obtain Sainbodhi knowledge. 

XVIII. A Bodhisattva aspiring after the highest bliss should have 
a thorough grasp of the doctrines and teachings of the religion which 
showers its blessings on all. His character too should be irreproachable. 

Two sons of a banker were induced to renounce the world by a Sugata. 
They lived in a lonely forest. The king of Jarnbudvipa, when out on a 
hunting excursion, entered the forest, and became their disciple. Many 
thousands of his followers embraced the religion of their king. The 
king^s brother, enraged at the defection from the good old religion of the 
Tirthikas, ordered the hermits to be killed. In the next existence one of 
these hermits became Dipafikara, and the Lord was the other brother. The 
king is Maitreya, and Devadatta the king^s brother. 
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XIX. A Bodhisatfcva desirous of attaining the great Samadhi 
, should be regardless of his life and health. Any attention paid to life is 

injurious to his spiritual welfare, for it breeds work. 

• In meditating on the form of a Tatluigata, he should not think of 
a material form, because a Tath^ata is composed purely of religion. 
The form of a Tathagata is not produced ; it is an effect without a cause, 
solemn, of immeasurable virtue, the cause of all things, immovable, base- 
less, resembling the sky, invisible, the eye of the universe, without 
• a beginning, beyond the reach of thought, pertaining to the nature of 
the mind, unmoved by pleasure or ])ain, beyond the universe, without 
abode, full of love, self-controlled, impenetrable, infallible, and properly 
characterised by the word nihility. There is no other way of compre- 
hending the form of a Tathagata than the practice of the Samadhi 

XX. All the senses and their objects are the attributes of Tathagata, 
i, e.^ they are the different manifestations of his qualities. Since the 
senses and their objects are infinite and inconceivable, the attributes of 
Tathagata are also infinite and inconceivable. 

All the feelings are the attributes of Tathagata. Since these are 
infinite and incomprehensible, the attributes also are infinite and in- 
comprehensible. 

Similarly all the infinite perceptions, passions and impressions are 
the attributes of the lord. 

The knowledge of the identity of all substances, qualities and ' 
actions with Tathagata is called the knowledge of Dharma, or Bharma^ 
aamvlL 

The earnest desire produced for the knowledge of Dharma is called 
the Niriihti-sanivit, 

The precepts taught by one who has the knowledge of Dharma 
are called the Praiibhana-samvU, There is another called ArtJtu-mmrit, 

One who is desirous of acquiring the four Sainvits given above, 
should practise the great Samadhi. 

XXI. All Bodhisattvas should consider Tathagata as nothing but an 
^ embodiment, Rupa, (senses and their objects). He should consider Tatha- 

gata as identical with the imperishable state of Rupa, and he should believe 
in the thorough and complete identity of these two, Riipa and Tath^ata, 

Similarly he should believe firmly in the identity of the Tathagata 
with feelings, perception, passions and impressions. So that he should 
believe that pentafonu matter is nothing but the Tathagata. 

XXII. A Bodhisattva should preacli before all creatures the know- 
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kdge of salvation, and should point out to them that merit, the root of 
all prosperity is the only means for the attainment of salvation. He < 
should also explain to them what that merit consisted of. After doing 
these things, he becomes expert in the ways and means, and in a siiort 
time successfully accomplishes the Samadhi to whjch there is nothing 
superior. 

XXIII. A Bodhisattva should learn to be vigilant, and to conduct 
himself so as to acquire watchfulness. One who is thoroughly well-versed 
in the six Paramitas acquires these qualifications. The following ten 
qualifications are acquired by those who acquire the Paramitd of Dana pr 
charity. (1) He subdues malice; (2) acquires a self-sacrificing spirit ; 
(3) affords enjoyments to all; (4) is born in a rich family ; (5) becomes 
large-hearted ; ((>) an object of affection to men ; (7) the leader of 
the four assemblies ; (8) enjoys pleasure without being addicted to it ; 

(9) his hand and feet become soft; (10) the sole of his feet becomes 
smooth. 

XXIV. Following are the ten qualifications acquired by a Bodhi- 
sattva who has acquired the second Paramita or S^ila, i. (?., good conduct. 
(1) He completes his education ; (2) shapes his conduct according to the 
precepts of Buddha; (3) is not an object of censure to the wise; (4) 
never breaks his promise ; (5) cultivates knowledge ; (6) renounces the 
world; (7) endeavours to attain nirvana, 8 (?) (9) acquires^ Samadhi ; 

(10) is never poor. 

XXV. Following are the ten qualifications acquired by one who 
is well established in Kshanti. (1) He is not burnt by fire; (2) not 
wounded by weapons ; (3) never drowned in water ; (4) not affected by 
poison; (5) is protected by gods; (6) obtains the thirty-two signs of 
greatness;* (7) is never overtaken by misfortune ; (8) has an easy access 
to Brahmaloka ; (9) leads a happy life ; (10) is always cheerful. 

Then follow enumerations of the qualifications of Bodhisattvas 
who have acquired the Paramitas of Virya, Dhyana, Prajnd, &c., strength, 
meditation, spiritual knowledge, scholarship, habit of teaching, the 
doctrine of S'unyata or emptiness of the world, Samadhi, and the habit 
of living in forests. 

The Bodhisattva who has acquired true knowledge and has shaken 
off all connection with mundane qualities acquires the five experiences in 
addition to the tenfold qualifications aforesaid. 

The five experiences are called nidhdnas or treasures : (1) of Buddha ; 

* See my translation of the Lalita- Vistara, p. 142. 
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(2) of Dharma; (3) of Jnina; (4) of purvantapardnta pratyutpanna-jndna ; 
*the fifth is wanting. Seeing innumerable Buddhas in all directions is called 
the treasure of Buddha. Hearing the preaching of these Buddhas is 
called the treasure of Dharma. The acquirement of that knowledge is 
called the treasury of Jnana by the virtue of which a Bodhisattva retains 
all moral precepts, teaches them to all creatures, and knows their real 
import. That experience by which thinkers obtain insight into the events, 
past present and future, is called 'purmntaparanta-praiyidpanna-jna^ 
^nidhanay {lit) treasure of present, past and future. 

, XXVI. The Lord said, Chandraprabha, you should learn to long 
for entering the hermitage, leaving your empire and all your wealth behind. 
Then you should learn to shake off all connection with the gunas, to 
acquire Viveka and Kshaiiti, i, e,, true knowledge and the mercies. You 
should hear of the great Samadhi, and sacrifice yourself for the benefit of 
others.^^ 

Some hundreds of kalpas ago, Dridhadanta, a king of Jambu- 
dvipa, heard the great Samadhi from Tejoganaraja, a Buddha. He 
renounced the world and gave all that he had to the Sugata and to 
^beggars. 

XXVII. In this chapter are enumerated the fruits of hearing 
and of practising the great Samadhi. 

XXV^II. In order that he may learn the nature of Dharma 
a Bodhisattva should listen to, practise, accept, teach and inculcate 
the great Samadhi. One who is convinced of the nihility of all qualities 
becomes the object of Sugata^s affection. 

XXIX. Not to perceive the purity of character, not to practice the 
Samadhi, not to inculcate knowledge, to scrutinize the doctrine of mukti, 
and to know as it is the doctrine of the souFs salvation is called Apari- 
graha or non-acceptance of all qualities. 

The experience by which a Bodhisattva, after displaying the power 
of working miracles, inculcates all the moral precepts to all creatures is 
called Farikarma or decoration of the great experience. One who 
« desires the acquirement of the Parikarma and the Aparigraha should 
listen to &c. the great Samadhi. 

He only is Buddha who finds unity in the diversity of Dharma, 
inasmuch as in their character they are all Sunya or empty. 

XXX. A Bodhisattva, eagarly longing for the great Samadhi and 
{or Bodhi knowledge, should believe in the doctrine of S unyat& or 
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nihility, and should be careful in the worship of living or dead Tatha- 
gatas, A Bodhisattva longing for mukti should worship the Tath&gatas. • 
He should with a sonorous voice and with a heart melting at the suffering 
of others, proclaim the great Samadhi, for it alone can fix the miitll in 
the S'unya, the cause of all qualities. When the Bodhisattva does this 
he is happy in salvation. In such an enviable position he perceives nothing. 
Deeply engaged in Pranidlianas and in the Anupalambha Samadhi, he 

delights himself and others with meditations. 

o % 

Innumerable kalpas ago, Ghoshadatta, saving the souls of millions, * 
obtained the highest object of his wishes, viz., nirvdna. When king ^f 
Jambudvipa he determined to worship the great Sugata in a manner 
worthy of such a great potentate. Kshemadatta, a Bodhisattva, in the 
presence of the multitude assembled at the royal palace, thrust his right 
hand into a blazing fire, first wrapping the hand with cloth saturated 
with oil. Unmoved by the excruciating pain the Bodhisattva began 
eloquently to preach the Samddhi. 

XXXI. One who aspires after the great Samddhi and the Bodhi 
knowledge should act according to the following four moral injunetioris. 
(1) He should distribute alms for acquiring the knowledge of easy 
means’^ from Tathagatas who know it. (2) He should try to learn it 
from those that have the Bodhi knowledge. (3) He should be ready to 
sacrifice his own self for the good of those that love worldly enjoyments. 
(4) He should teach the knowledge of self to those that long for it. 

Achintya-pranidhaiia-visesha-samudgataraja, a Tathagata, was the 
teacher of a religion which prevailed for millions of years. At last, the 
Bhikshus, the guardians of his faith, became hopelessly corrupt. With 
one noble exception, all of them cared only for their own worldly interests. 
They all died of loathsome diseases. But that honest Bhikshu became 
the preceptor of Jnanabula, king of Jambudvipa. In the course of 
time, an abscess formed on the Bhikshu^s thigh. The disease was 
pronounced beyond the skill of medical men. Every one wa% sorry for 
the honest and faithful Bhikshu. The king and his family were in 
great distress at the prospect of losing their preceptor. It was then • 
announced to the king in a dream that the only medicine which could 
cure the Bhikshu was human flesh and blood ; the blood to be used as 
an ointment, and the flesh as diet. This the king caused to be proclaimed 
all over his wide empire. But no one could be found willing to offer his 
own flesh and blood to the holy man. At length Ji}inavati, the king^s 
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daughter,^ came forward, and cut out a portion of flesh from her own 
► thigh for the use of the royal preceptor. But there was still a diffi- 
culty. The Bhikshu had scruples to take human flesh. So it was 
dr&ssed privately, and served to him. He ate it unwittingly, and was 
cured. 

XXXII. ^Luanda asked the Lord why Bodhisattvas feel no pain 
even when their limbs are torn asunder. The Lord replied, as a 
worldly-minded man, every part of whose body is burning under the 
fire of sin, can feel pleasure without the fire being extinguished, he has 
no pleasure but in the pursuit of gain ; so does a Bodhisattva, who is 
desirous of escaping from the burning fires of grief, birth and decrepitude, 
and longs to obtain nirvana, feel no pain from such trifling matters as 
the amputation of a hand, or a foot. 

The following story was cited in illustration of the preceding. At 
the time when Eatnapadma-chandra-vis'uddhabhyudgataraja obtained 
nirvana, there lived a king named Suradatta, who reigned over the 
whole of Jambudvipa. His capital was at Eatnavati. He had eighty 
thousand wives, a thousand sons, and five hundred daughters. At that 
time, the false faijjih in mantras and sacrifices of the Tirthikas prevailed. 
The Bodhisattvas, under the leadership of their great preacher Pushpa- 
chandra, withdrew to a forest named Samanta-kbanda. (A leaf here is 
lost in the MS.) 

Pushpachandra, by observing a fast of three days, converted 
millions to his faith. On the fourth day of his fasting he imparted 
Bodhi knowledge to millions at Eatnavati. On the fifth day he brought 
the queens to his faith. On the sixth the princes were converted. On 
the seventh day he presented himself before the king, who was surrounded 
by his servants and the immates of his seraglio. At the appearance of 
the Bodhisattva the king^s followers fell prostrate at his feet. But other 
feelings were working in the king^s mind. He was surprised to find a 
stranger honoured so much in his presence. The Bhikshu^s comely 
person, his bewitching beauty, and his appearance before the inmates 
of the harem roused deep suspicion in the king, who, without any enquiry, 
ordered the Bhikshu to be killed by mutilation. His hands and feet were 
separated from his body, and his eyes were plucked out. A week later, the 
king happened to pass by the way where the murder had been committed. 
He found that putrefaction had not yet set in in the Bhikshu^a corpse : it 
looked as fresh as ever. The king then became aware of his own folly. 

28 
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He recognized in the Bhikshu some Tath^gata, and became the prey of 
remorse. 

" One who desires the great Samadhi^ Ananda/' added the Lord^ 
should preach the religion of Tathagata even at the risk of his life.^^ 

XXXIII. When a Bodhisattva wishes to attain the excellent Bodhi 
knowledge he should listen to^ practise^ and preachy the great Samddhi. 

XXXIV. In order to obtain the knowledge of Bodhi, a Bodhi- 
sattva should sow the seeds of prosperity. 

Unnumbered ages ago GanesVara was a great Jina, and Varapushpa 
a great king. The latter consecrated innumerable gardens to the honour 
of the Sugata. He used to distribute food to the followers of Ganes'vara. 
He fell in, one day, with the Tathagata, and learned from him the great 
Samadhi. With five hundred of his sons he renounced the world, and 
practised the religion of Tathagata. After the nirvana of GanesVara> 
people returned to their old superstition ; but they were brought back to 
Buddha^s religion by Yas'ahprabha. 

XXXV. You should," said the Lord, learn to restrain your body. 
By so doing a Bodhisattva learns to be indifferent to all doctrines, is 
endowed with the thirty-two great signs and eighty subsidiary indications 
of greatness,* aquires the ten supernatural powers of a Tfath%ata, the four 
wisdoms, the eighteen Vainikas, the doctrine of Buddha, the three delights 
of the Moksha, the four Viharas of Brahma, the four Pratisanvids, the 
thirty -seven inferences of Bodhi, forgiveness, doubt and discrimination. By 
restraining the body, a Bodhisattva shrinks with horror from slaughter, 
theft, incontinence, falsehood, malicious speech, harsh words, contradic- 
tions, incoherent speech, robbery, murder, false notions, error, vanity, 
drugging, confining, obstructing, beating, threatening, piercing, anger, 
and covetousness. His hands and feet cannot be separated from his body, 
and if they be separated, he never feels weakened thereby. 

The three delights of Moksha are — the delight afforded by the 
knowledge of Nihility, the delight afforded by the knowledge that 
things are produced without a cause, and the delight that he has to per- 
form no samadhis any more. 

The four amusements (Viharas), or those of friendliness {Maitri) 
of sympathy, (Karu^d) of delight, and of indifference. 

For the four Pratisanvits, vide chapter XX, p. 21S. 

The thirty-seven inferences are the four associations (causes of 
memory), four destructions, four powers of working miracles, five senses, 
five powers, seven subordinates of Bodhi, and the eight Ways to these, 

• Vide my tmuilation of the Lelita Vistara, p. 143* 
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Vis'eshachaili, a king, obtained the knowledge of K4yasaflvara or 
^ the restraint of the body, from J nanaprabha, a Tathagata. Kayasan vara is 
only the entrance to better and nobler conditions. The disciple must try 
to ihink that his body is as pure and brilliant as the sky, and then lie 
should try to identify these two things, the sky and his body. 

XXXVI. The next step to be taken by a Bodhisattva is to aim at 
the purity of physical actions, and at the restraint of speech ( Faksanvara ) . 
The latter shows the inactivity of existence in Nihility, the illusive nature 
• of all things created, and that annihilation is the only truth. 

XXXVII. The restraint of mind, Manah-sanvara, shows that the 
mind is unreal like a dream, an illusion, a mirage. From it men become 
fearless, worship Buddha, and learn a samadhi named Jvalantarabha. 

XXXVIII. Explanations of the following technical terms : 

The purity of action is aversion to the world which is merely an 
illusion. 

Aramhhanasamatihramay or abandoning of works; it is the giving up 
of all actions from the knowledge that they are unreal. 

^kandhaparijndy or indifference to the Skandhas, is related to the . 
Skandhas produced by the knowledge of their unreality. 

A'yatandpaharsha, or low estimate of the senses, is abandoning them 
from the conviction of their shadowy nature. 

Trishm-prahana, or want of ambition, is the refraining from all 
Dharmas. 

Anutpddamhhdtkriydj or sight of things unborn, is the non-perception 
of the Dharmas. 

Kriydvatdra is not attempting the destruction of mundane pains 
arising from Virya. 

H^tudipand is the non-cessation of the Skandhas. 

Karmaphaldlhiprand^ a is the destruction of the consequences of 
works which are illusive like dreams, 

Mdrgabhdvand is the perception of the way to salvation. 

Tathagata^aamabodhana is the knowledge of the teaching of all the 
, Buddhas. 

XXIX to XLI wanting. 

XLII. The Lord having discoursed upon the innumerable benefits to 
be derived by the practice of the Great Samadhi, many millions of his hearers 
obtained the Bodhi knowledge, many resolved to obtain it, many longed to 
become Pratyeka Buddhas, and a change for the better was produced in all. 
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• No. B, 24,. 

SAFTAKUMA'RIKA AVADA'NA alias AHORATRAYRATA- 

NUS'AffSA. 

Substance, very inferior Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches. Folia, 34. Lines 
on a page, 10. Extent in slokas, 850. Character, Nagari. Date, Sm. 1886.=: 
S^aka, 1760. =:Nepalese Era, 949. Appearance, fresh. Verse. Generally correct. 

Description of a fast called Ahoratravrata, in praise of which a 
story is told of seven N%a damsels who had been cursed to be born as 
univalve shells, s'amhuka. The description was given to Asoka by Upa 
Gupta, who said it had been before related by S'akya himself, who attri- 
buted it to Vasubandhu, a Jina, who had heard it from the ancient 
Buddha Vipasyi. Vasubandhu taught the rite to Indraprishtha, a king 
of Qandhavati, in the Purvavideha country. Although called ahor&tra 
or ephemeral, the fast extended actually to two days and two nights. 
The proper place for performing it is the neighbourhood of a sacred pool, 
a river, an ocean, a chaitya, or a temple. On the 13th of the waxing 
moon a temporary room or dharmds'ala has to be erected, duly plastered 
with cow-dung, and decorated with four flags and an awning. On the 
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flour of the room three diagrams of Dharmadhatu are to be traced with 
rice-meal of different colours, and the night is to be passed in a fast. On 
the 14th, at midday, the three jewels are to be worshipped with fivefold 
offerings and appropriate mantras ; the worshipper to break his fast by- 
partaking of simple food in the afternoon. At dusk the place and the 
Chaitya are to be illuminated, and the worship repeated. On the 16th, or 
the fullmoon day, the worship is to be again repeated and the day passed 
in rejoicings with music and singing. 

King Indraprashtha was the first to perform the fast. Having 
observed it, he had the good fortune to rule his kingdom with great ease 
and splendour, and then to enter the house of Jina. On this, Indra and 
other deities came to observe the ceremony of Ahoratravrata. In illustra- 
tion of the merits of the fast, Upagupta relates the following story : 

There was a large tank, named Chaitragarbha, in Magadha, where 
Gandharvas and Risbis used to perform the ceremony of Ahordtravrata. 
Eight* Naga damsels went to them to see the performance. The Rishis 
fell down insensible by inhaling their poisonous breath. After a while, 
however, they regained their senses, and cursed the damsels by sayii^g ; 

Ye shall be born as shells, {sambuhas) since you madh us 'senseless by 
your poisonous breath On hearing the imprecation, the damsels pro- 
pitiated the 9,ishis, who became sad at heart. 

The curse, however, was irrevocable, and the damsels, turned into 
shells, lived in a pond. After a long while, a fisherman visited the pond, 
and cast his net into the water to catch fish, but instead of fish he got 
only eight univalve shells. He brought the shells home, and gave them 
to his wife. The fisherman, having consumed all the eatables he had in his 
home, went out of the house. His wife, not having any other article of 
food at han^, had to live on these eight shells, which she got boiled. The 
shells were all vivified in her womb. She became pregnant, and brought 
forth eight daughters in due time. When they grew up she sent them 
to market to sell fish. 

One day, on the way, the eldest told to her sisters, Sisters, on 
account of the great sin we committed in our former life, we have been 
born in a low family; if we commit the crime of killing animals, 
we shall have again to sufEer.^^ On this, they threw all the live 

* The text has the word ashta ** eight/* and gives the names of the eight in detail, but 

the name of the work is Baptahumdri or seven damsels, In the absence of a second MS. to' 
compare 1 caxmot reconcile the inconsistency. 
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fishes into the water, and purchased some dead fishes instead of them, 
and, having sold the latter, gave the price to their mother. On 
another occasion, the fisherman^s wife, having killed some live fishes 
sent her daughters to sell them. On the way, the sisters were surprised 
to see the dead fishes become alive, and threw them into the water. They 
then began to offer up their devotions to Buddha, whose temple was on 
the bank of the pond. Buddha, being propitiated, appeared before them, 
and through his grace they died on the seventh day after his appearance, 
and took their birth as daughters to king Krika, of Benares. Their names 
•then were : — The first, Vrati ; the second Dharmavati ; the third, 
Shubhamanjari ; the fourth, Dlumati ; the fifth Netramanjari ; the sixth, 
S^rimati; the seventh, Madanajah^; and the eighth, Vratamala. Vrati, 
married to king Dharmadaksha, performed, in company of her husband, 
the ceremony of Ahoratravrata, and at last retired to the house of Jina. 
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No. B, 17. 

S'A'RDU LAKARNA AV ADANA. 

Substance, paper, 10 x 4. Folia, 87. Lines on a page, 10. Character, 
Ndgara. Extent in "slokas, 1800. Bate, Sm. 1886. Appearance, decayed. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

Story of S'ardulakarna, in narrating which opportunity is taken 
to point out in detail the utter fatuity of relying on caste distinctions. 

The scene of the story is laid at Sravasti. When the Lord was once 
eojonming there, in the garden of Anathapindada, Ananda, his favourite 
disciplo^ used daily to go to the city to collect alms. One day> after 
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partaking of a repast in the residence of a householder^ when he was 
returning to the hermitage, he felt thirsty. Seeing a girl, named Prakyiti, 
the daughter of a Chandali, raising water from a well, he asked her for 
a drink, and was duly served. . The girl was smitten by the appearance ^f 
the hermit, and as he could not be otherwise influenced, she besought 
her mother, who was proficient in charms and incantations, to bewitch 
him by her art. The mother prepared with cowdung, in the middle of 
the courtyard of her house, an altar, lighted a fire therein, and threw into 
it, one by one, 108 arka flowers (Calotropis giganied)^ repeating a mantra 
each time. Ananda could not resist the force of this charm, and in the, 
evening came to her .house, and took his seat on the altar, while Prakriti, 
in delight, was engaged in preparing a bed for him. The conscience of 
Ananda now smote him, and he began to cry, praying that the Lord may 
rescue him from his dangerous position. The Lord, perceiving by his 
miraculous power how his disciple was situated, recited a Buddha mantra, 
which immediately overpowered the incantations of the Chanddli, and 
A'nanda returned to the hermitage. The Lord, thereupon, taught him the 
potent mantra whereby he could always overcome such evils. e 

Matters, however, did not progress so satisfactorily as could be wished. 
The girl, disappointed at night, rose early the next morning, put on her 
finest apparel, and stood on the road by which Ananda daily went to the 
city for alms. Ananda came, and she followed him to every house he 
went for alms. This caused a great scandal, and Ananda, followed by the 
girl, ran back to the hermitage, and reported the occurrence to the 
Lord. The Lord was then called upon to exercise diplomacy to save the 
character of his disciple. He said to Prakriti, you want to marry 
Ananda. Have you got the permission of your parents ? Go, and get 
their permission.^’ This afforded but slight respite, for Prakriti soon 
returned from the city with her parents^ permission. The Lord then said. 
Should you wish to marry Ananda, you must put on the same kind of 
ochre-coloured vestment which he uses.^’ She agreed, and thereupon her 
head was shaved, she was made to put on ochre-coloured cloth, divested of 
her vicious motives, and had all her former sins removed by the mantra 
called sarvadurgati-sodhana-dharam, the destroyer of all evils* Thus 
did the Lord convert her into a Bhikshuni. 

This conversion created a serious commotion. Rajd Frasenajit and 
the Brahmans and Kshatriyas of S^r^vasti were greatly * scandalised by 
it, and came to remonstrate with the Lord on his highly improper con- 
duct. The Lord knew their object, and explained the former history of 
Prakfiti by reciting the following story: 
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In a forest on the banks of the Ganges there dwelt Trisafiku, a Chan- 
dala, who* was the chief of ten thousands of his caste men. He had, in 
a former term of existence, studied the Vedas, the Itiliasas, the S^astras 
ai^ other branches of knowledge, and remembered them in his present 
life. Ho had a son named Sardulakarna, and to him he taught all that he 
remembered of his previous learning. The youth thereby became proficient 
in every accomplishment. Trisanku thought of a Brahman, named 
Pushkarasari, who had an only daughter, thoroughly accomplished, and 
in every way worthy of his son. Next morning, followed by a large re- 
tinue, he proceeded to the abode of this Brahman, and was well received ; 
but when he made his request his host upbraided him for his presumption 
in asking the hand of a Brahman girl for a Chandala youth, and this led 
to a long discussion on caste distinctions. 

TrisaAku said : There is a marked distinction between ashes 

and gold, but there is nothing of the kind between a Brahman and a 
person of another caste. A Brahman is not produced like lire by the 
fri(;tion of dry wood ; he descends not from the sky, nor from the wind, 
nor^does he arise, piercing the earth. The Brahman is brought forth 
from the woifib exactly in the same way as a Chandala. When he dies 
he causes impurity exactly as other castes do : there is not the least 
difference in the case. Brahmans, longing for flesh -meat, commit most 
cruel sacrifices. They say that goats and the like, by being sauctifeed by 
mantras, go to heaven after slaughter. If this be the way to heavcn> 
why don^t they send their fathers, mothers, sisters, and the rest to heaven 
by the same expeditious way ? Brahman, Kshatrlya, Yaisyaand Sandra are 
mere names, and imply no specific distinctions. All human beings have 
feet, thighs, nails, flesh, sides, and back exactly alike ; there is not the 
slightest difference in any respect, and therefore there cannot be fiuir 
different species. Even as boys, playing on the highway, take a quantity 
of dust, and, dividing it into different parts, call one part water, another 
milk, another curds, another flesh-meat, another ghi, and so on, Init the 
dust does not thereby become any of those articles, so Brahman &^e., 
are mere names, and do not imply four distinct species. In animals, like 
the cow, the horse, and the like, there are marked differences in shape, and 
thereby the cow, the horse and the rest constitute distinct species. In the 
same way mangoes, hog-plums {Spondias magmfera), rose-apples, dates 
and the rest belong to different species ; hut there being no difference of 
shape in Brahmans, Kshatriyas, &c., there can be no difference of 
species. Deras become Brahmaj^s, Kshatriyas Yakshas, Vaisyas Nagas, 
29 
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S^udrns Asuras. Had there been any truth in the doctrine of the S^ruti 
that Brihmans produce Brahmans, and Vais'yas Vaisyas, there wo,uld 
certainly have been some specific marks. Moreover, every member of 
the four castes can attain heaven by the merit of his own actions, apd 
there is no let or hindrance with reference to particular castes ; surely 
therefore there are no specific distinctions of castes. Among men those 
who plough paddy-fields, sow seeds, and raise crops are called Kshatriyas. 
Those who, giving up marriage, retire to the wilderness, build huts of 
leaves, and there pass their days in contemplation, are called Brdhmaiis. 
Among Brahmans, those who go to the village and teach mantras are 
called Adhyapakas. Those men who, calculating upon profit, undertake 
commercial transactions, are called Vais'yas. Those who earn their 
livelihood by petty works are called S'udras. Those who feel disposed to 
conduct the work of chariots and of elephants get the name of Matafigas. 
Those who plough are called Karshakas. Those who trade are named 
Vaniks. Those who retire from home and accept asceticism are named 
Pravrajitas. Those who by their good conduct gratify people are called 
kings (Raja). In none of these is there any specific organic distinction.*’ 
By these and other arguments he silenced the Brahman, who, thereupon, 
asked him, Do you know the Savitri (Gayatri)** ? 

Trisanku said, Yes I do, and also the origin of it. A long time 
ago, a Rishi, named Vasu, married Kapila, the daughter of a Nakshatra. 
By devotion to her he lost his vigour, and to regain it he repeated the 
Sdvitri: Bhur bhuvar yat savitur na kapilaya bhargo clevasya dhimahi.^^ 
The Savitri of the Kshatriyas is : Om / jatilastapaso-bhuta gahanam, 
mnmndsritd, That of the Vais'ya is Om ckittamahi saAite vaisya 

kanyaM, That of the S^udra is Om ! atapah sutapah jivedaham 

vanhasatam pasyedaham s'araddm s'atam/^ 

The Brahman questioned Tris'afiku about the Nakshatras, their 
positions, stars, &c., about the planets, and many recondite questions 
about astrology and interpretations of omens ; to all which the interrogat- 
ed gave very satisfactory replies. The Brahman, thus overcome in every 
way, at last gave away, notwithstanding the opposition of his disciples 
and pupils, his daughter to S'drdulakarna. 

Now Bhikshus** said the Lord, he who was Trisafiku then is 
myself now. My son is S'ardulakarna. This Ananda, son of Saradvati, 
is the Brahman Pushkarasdri, and the daughter of that Brahmap. is 
Prakriti, the Bhikshu^i.** 
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The work professes to be a part of the Divya AvadSna. It was 
translated into Chinese by Tchu-ja-hu, of the Western Tsin dynasty in 265 
A. D. Its Chinese name is She-tau^lceen-king, M. Burnouf has givin an 
abstract of the story in his Introduction to Indian Buddhism, pp. 20^, 
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No. B, 46. 

SARVATATHAGATOSHNFSHA-SITATAPATRA, 
ALIAS PRATYAl^GIRA-KALPA. 

«rm irajf^ i 


Substance, Nepalese paper, 7} X 3. Folia, 18. Lines on a page, 5, 
Extent in ^lokas, 200. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 886. Api)earance, 
old. Prose. Incorrect. 

A collection of mantras said to have issued forth from between the 
eyebrows of the Lord when he was sojourning in the heaven of Indra, and 
was being worshipped by a large host of Devas, and the merit of wearing 
them, reciting them, or hearing them recited. The mantras are of the 
type of the mystic V4ja mantras of the Hindus. 
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No. 

SRAGDHARi^^-STOTRA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 8x3 inches. Folia, 12. Lines on 
a page, 8. Extent in slokas, 120. Character, Nagara. Date, Sm. 1881. 
Appearance, decayed. Verse. Generally correct. 

A hymn in praise of Arya Tara. By Sarvajna Mitra. The goddess 
appears to hold the same position among the Buddhists as she does 
among the Hindus. The name of the work is due to that of the measure^ 
ill which it is written ; the measure comprises twenty-one syllables to the 
foot, broken into three equal ])arts by two 9a3suras. The author was a 
Buddhist monk of Kashmir. He was renowned for his unbounded charity. 
Having given away everything he possessed, he proceeded to king Vajra- 
mukuta. In the way he met a poor Brahman, who enquired of him the 
way to the home of Sarvajna Mitra. He said, Have you not heard that 
he has given away everything he possessed, and is now gone to the king?^^ 
The Brahman, thereupon, heaved deep sighs in utter despair, and sjied 
tears. Sarvajna Mitra consoled him, by saying, Never mind, come along 
with me, and I shall help you.^^ Subsequently he sold his own person for 
its weight in gold to the king, and gave the proceeds to the Brahman. 
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SRAODHAR^-TI'KA. 

1 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 8x3 inches. Folia, 59. Lines on a page, 
6. Extent in 41okas, 580. Character, Nagara. Date, Ssi. 1881. Appearance, 
decayed. Prose. Generally correct. 

A commentary on the hymn noticed under the next preceding No. 
By Jinarakshita, a Bhikshu of the Maha Vihara of Vikramas'ila Deva 
and spiritual guide of the king. 
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No. B, 38. 

S'lllfirGABHERE. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 14 x 4 inches. Folia, IS. Lines on 
a page, 6. Extent in slokas, 540. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appear-^ 
ance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

Descriptions of the Chaitijasauvara and of the Srifigahlieri rites. The 
descriptions were given to As'oka by Upagupta, who said they had 
been first narrated by the Lord himself at the request of S ariputra. 
The first rite consists in dedicating one or more model chaityas daily, till 
the number comes up to a hundred thousand. The models may be of cow- 
dung, clay, sandstone, or metal according to the means of the dedicator. 
The direction for this rite had been originally given by Vipas'yi to a 
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prince named Pradipaketu. When the above rite is performed for a month 
from the 1st of S'ravana (July- August), with the accompaniment of 
the music from a golden horn and other musical instruments it is called 
S'riAgabheri. r 

The origin of the rite is thus described : — In the^town of S'asiprabha 
there reigned a king named Sinhaketu. His wife, Sulakshana, was 
greatly devoted to him, and frequently begged and prayed that he 
should abstain from hunting. The king did not listen to her advice, and 
on his death, was born a buffalo. His wife was born in a Brdhman 
family, and, through her previous virtuous deeds, remembered the history 
of her former life. Knowing the buffalo to be her husband, she followed 
him everywhere. Once she prayed to the Lord to retrieve her husband from 
his brutal condition, and the Lord advised, her what to do. One day the 
buffalo was destroyed and eaten up by some wild beasts, and a few bones 
and the horns were all that were left behind. The faithful wife cast the 
bones into the river, brought water in the horns to wash the spot where 
the buffalo had fallen, and, washing the spot, buried whatever fragments 
she found and the horns, and erected a chaitya over them with river sand. 
For thirty days successively she worshipped this chaitya wit5h the utmost 
reverence and devotion. On the twenty-first day a crystal chaitya came 
down from heaven, and entered the sandy one. The place became surround- 
ed by a moat and seven successive lines of ramparts. The horns were 
changed into gold. Within this crystal chaitya a chamber became 
manifest, and from the golden horns within it came out a handsome 
young man, Dharmas'ila, who took the woman by the hand, and claimed 
her as his wife. He was subsequently elected by the people king of the 
country, when he assumed the name Bhadras'rihgi, and his devoted wife 
was known by the name of Rupavati. 

The work professes to be a chapter of a work named Chitravifis'ati 
Avad&na. 
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No. B, 29. 

S 'RIl^G ABPIERrvll ATA'VADA'NA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4| inches. Folia, 19. Lines on a 
page, 10. Extent in slokas, 450. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 848. 
App*earance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An amplified version of the story given in the last preceding 
notice. The work professes to be a part of the Vratavaddna-mala. 
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No. B, 21. 

SUCHANDRA AVADANA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 11^ x 4 inches. Folia, 15. Lines on a 
page, 7. Extent in slokas, 300. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 245. 
Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A story in praise of the Vasudhara rite. Suchandra, a man of great 
wealth and numerous progeny, was engaged in commerce, and some of his» 
children held high offices under government. His youngest son was very 
vicious ; he lost his share of the patrimony by bad speculations in loans, 
and by the advice of a wicked man stole two bricks from a chaitya, and 
placed them at the entrance of his room. This was followed by fraternal 
feuds, loss of wealth, and total dispersion of the family. Suchandra wished 
to go and see the Lord, but he had nothing at homo wherewith to buy fit 
offerings for him. His wife found a bit of iron chain at the mouth of 
a rat-hole. With this he bought a few flowers, and repaired to the Lord. 
The Lord, gratified by his devotion, directed Iiim to perform the Vasu- 
dhara rite, whereby he regained his former wealth and influence, and 
prospered in every way. The rite should be undertaken on the , 3rd of 
the wane in the month of Bhadra, or of Magha, and repeated every month 
for a year. The rite consists in bathing in a river, putting on clean 
clothes, filling a pitcher with pure water over which the mantra of Vasu- 
dhara has been repeated, placing the pitcher on kios'a grass spread on a 
pure spot, and then worshipping in the pot the goddess VasudhSra. At 
the same time the mantra of Vasudhara should be worn as an amulet on 
the person, and reverentially repeated many times and duly worshipped 
every morning, noon and evening. The charm begins with the words 
Om/ namo lhagavate vajradhare sagaranirghoslia tathagatey 
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No. B, 31. 

SUGATA AVADA'NA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 13 x 3f inches. Folia, 64. Lines 
on a page, 6. Extent in ^lokas, 650. Character, Nowari. Appearance, old. 
Verse. Incorrect. 

Stories relating to an ancient Buddha named Vasubandhu. 

Contents : (I.) When Lord S'dkya Sihha sojourned on the crest of 
a hill named Kanakagiri, he was, one day, seen engaged in the per- 
formance of the SamSdhi called Lokasandarsana or survey of the uni- 
verse, and in course of it a flame issued forth from between his eye- 
brows. This flame enlightened twenty-eight thousand Buddhist sacred 
places, and the inhabitants of hell all came up to behold the wonder. 
Greatly surprised at this, Maitreya enquired of Mapjus'n the cause of it. 

80 
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ManjusVi replied that in former times there lived a Tathig^ata^ named 
Varaprabha, who first performed this Samfidhi, and after it he bestowed 
the perfect Bodhi knowledge to millions, and converted king Ajita and 
his eight sons, and seeing that Sfakya now performed the same Samidhi, 
he too will expound the same religion, (II.) A^ter performing the 
SamSdhi, ^akya invited Maitreya and related to him the story a king 
named Indraprishtha, who reigned at Gandhavati, in the Utfcara Videha 
country. This king once dreamed that Vasubandhu, a Bodhisattva, was 
seated on a throne in his court, and expounded the Buddha religion. 
Thereupon he invited that saint from the town of Vikrama, in thQ 
Vihdra country. (III.) On the arrival of the saint, the king solicited 
of him the true means of salvation. The instruction given by the 
saint comprised mercy to creation, abstinence from theft, cruelty, con- 
cupiscence, &c. (IV.) The king then enquired how it was that some 

people became rich, others poor; some learned, others stupid; some 
healthy, others diseased ; some went to heaven, others to hell ; and so 
forth. The saint replied that these were the results of former works. 
It was through the deserts of former works that beings were bora as 
gods, mammals, birds and insects, and experienced the fruits of their 
own actions. Those who, through ignorance, fear, cupidity, or enmity, 
kill animals go to the hell called sanjiva, while those who kill wild 
animals by setting fire to forests repair to the burning hell called Tapana. 
(V.) On the other hand those who, keeping the three jewels foremost 
before them, sow the seeds of virtue, never suffer from disease, decay, 
distress, and grief. The three jewels are the ever-felicitous, the unde- 
caying, the all-pervading spiritual home of Jina. On the king enquiring 
how the three jewels could be kept foremost, the saint dilated on the merits 
of establishing Viharas and Chaityas, and consecrating therein the em- 
blems of the jewels. (VI.) He then dwelt upon the characteristics of 
the Safigha, and on the merit of employing well-born, well-behaved, well- 
disposed, intelligent youths to the service of the Sangha. (VII.) The 
saint then repaired, along with the king, to Benares to establish Vihiras 
there. (VIII.) The king invited Bodhisattvas and other saintly person- 
ages to be present at Benares on the occasion of his establishing Viharas. 
(IX.) The reception of the guests at Benares. (X.) The feast given 
to them. (XI.) On the merits of presenting particular articles to Tathi- 
gatas. (XII.) On prayers addressed by the king to the guests, and his 
return home. 
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No. B, 20. 

SUKHAVATl-VYtTHA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 13 x 4 inches. Folia, 37. Line^ on a page, 
7. Extent in 41okas, 600. Character, Newari. Bate, p Appearance, 
old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

Description of a transcendentally pure and auspicious region called^ 
Sukhavati. When the lord was at Gridharakuta hill, near the town of 
Rajagriha, iSinanda asked the Lord for an account of the great Tatha“ 
gatas who had, in former ages, acquired the most perfect organs. The 
Lord in reply said, one of the earliest was DipaAkara, next to him Pra- 
tdpavan, next Gandha, and next Lokes'vara. During the ministry of 
the last a Bhikshu, named Dharfhakara, expressed a desire that of 
should be a Tathagata in a region where life was long, where there was 
no hell, no suffering, no disease, no ignorance, and no evil of any kind. 
This prayer was fulfilled, he attained perfection, and lived m the region 
of Sukhdvati, where the presiding Buddha was Amitabha, so named 
because there was no limit to his effulgence. The region is full of 
gardens, flowers, singing birds, lakes and everything that could make 
up the beau-ideal of perfection in the estimation of the Buddhists. 

This work was translated into Chinese by Hiouen Thsang of the 
Tang dynasty; its Chinese name is Tching-tsan-seng-t^o-fo-shih-shau- 
king. BeaPs Catalogue, p. 24. 
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No. B, . 

SUMAGADHA AVADANA. 

Substance, palm leaves, 12 x If inches. Folia, 22* Lines on a page, 6. 
Extent in ^lokas, 350. Character, Newaii. Date, ? Appearance, old. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

Story of SumSgadhd, daughter of Anathapindada, a rich banker 
of S'rdvasti. The young lady had been given in marriage to Vrisha- 
bhadatta, son of Sus'il^ a banker and rich householder of Pundra- 
vardhana. When dwelling with her husband, she was once asked if she 
knew of any very great teacher in existence. She said, Yes, T know 
the Lord Buddha, bright as the champaka flower, and of profound 
learning ; he is now dwelling in my father^s garden, and is the greatest on 
earth*” She then spoke in high praise of the saint. Vrishabhadatta asked 
her, Can you show him to me ?” Sumdgadha replied, Collect, sir, the 
materials for a good feast, and I shall show him to you.” 

She then repaired to the top of the house, drew a circle on the 
roof towards the side where the Lord was, and, respectfully offering a 
handful of flowers and a little water, said, O thou most merciful, deign 
to favour me with thy presence !” 

Through the miraculous influence of the Lord, the flowers and the 
water rose high in mid-air, and like a flight of geese passed on we^- 
wards for six hundred and forty miles and fell at the feet of the Lord 
at the Jetavana garden. The Lord received them very graciously. On the 
following morning, along with Ajnatakaundinya, S'ariputra, Maugha^ 
‘ Mah&kfis^yapa and others: among his chief disciples, the Lord miracolonsiy 
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passed on through the sky, and appeared at midday before his devotee. 
Sumagadha worshipped him with every mark of respect and Vieneration, 
and entertained his retinue with lavish hospitality. The people of Pupdi^^’' 
vardhana crowded round the Lord, and received benedictions and advi(?e. 
One of the congregation asked how it was that the Lord was so merciful 
to Sumagadha ? and in reply the Lord said, this is not the only occasion 
when he had been so, he had been so before. In the 20th Kalpa, when men 
lived for a thousand years, Kas'yapa was the Buddha. He dwelt in the 
Deer Park at Benares. At that time Kriki was the reigning king, whose 
daughter was named Kanchanamala. The king dreamt some unpleasant 
dreams, and the expounders of dreams in his court recommended that the 
flesh of the most prized being on the earth should be given away in a feast 
to avert the consequences of the evil dreams. This implied Kanchana- 
maia, who was the most beloved being in the kingdom, and the king 
could not listen to such a proposition. Rather^’ said he, that I 
should die immediately, or lose all my kingdom, than allow any evil to 
befal my dearest daughter.^^ The king^s grief brought the daughter 
to the place, and she advised that her father should abide by the adyice 
of the Lord Kas yapa. The king did so, taking Kanchanamala with him. 
Kas'yapa expounded the dreams, and assured him and his*" daughter that 
no evil would befal them. 

Tho Bhikshus then enquired what was the jpuse of Kanchanamdla^s 
having been born with a chaplet of jewels on her head ? Thereupon 
the Lord said in a former life the lady, born as a poor woman, had 
respectfully offered an iron garland to the Chaitya of a Pratyeka 
Buddha, and through the merit thereof bad been blessed to be born with 
a chaplet, and she who was the poor woman, was born as KdnchanamalS, 
and was now born as Sumagadha. 

A different version of this story occurs in the Avaddna-*sataka, 
ante, p. 73. 

Beginning. 9 i 
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No. B, 

SUPRABH ATA STAVA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches. Folia, 88. Lines on a pago^ 
7. Extent in 4lokas, 700. Date, N. S. 932. Appearance, old. Verse. In« 
correct. 

A collection of 49 hymns by different authors in praise of S'akya 
/ind other Buddhas and saints. The hymns are addressed to — 1, Das'abala ; 
2, S^Skya as hhattaraka, by Yasodhara; 3, the mercy of Avalokitesvara ; 
4, Dharmadhatu j 6, Mahdbuddha; 6^ on the feet of A valokitesvara j 7, 
Dharmadbatu, in another measure; 8, Vagis'vara; 9 Buddha; 10, the 
ten guardians of quarters; 11 Buddha, in another measure; 12, Avalo- 
kites'vara, by Rdja Pratapamalla ; 13, Chaitya of Dharmadbatu; 14, 
Sdrad^; 1 5, For redemption from hell ; 16, Vajramah^kala; 17, Devas' 
100 names; 18, Five Taihagatas; 19, Vajrayogini; 20, Vdni; 21, 
Avalokites'vara’s rosary; 22, Prayer to Avalokites'vara ; 23, Ananta, 
the Naga kirfg ; 24, Lokesvara; 25, Avalokites'vara, by Chandradanta; 
26, Ditto, by Chandrika Bhikshuni ; 27, Mahabuddha, in another mea- 
sure; 28, Dharmadbatu; 29, MaAgala; 30, Vasuki, the N%a king; 
31, Lokes'vara; 32, Ditto for redemption from hell; 33, Ditto; 34, 
Avalokitesvara as the dweller of Pat^la ; 35, Buddha on the discom- 
fiture of Mara; 36, Names of the Nakshatras ; 37, Ditto of the signs 
of the Zodiac; 38, Ditto of the Yatras; 39, Ditto of Yogas; 40, 
Ditto of the six Paramitas; 41, Sixteen stanzas on Adhyesvara; 42, 
14 stanzas on the diagram called Vajradhatu ; 43, 25 ditto on Dharma- 
dhatu ; 44, 10 ditto on the knowledge of the original ; 45, 44 ditto 
on perception; 49, 34 ditto on affection; 47, 25 ditto on gratitude; 48, 

5 ditto on the 5 Tathdgatas ; 49, Verses addressed by S'akya to MaQ- 

• / ^ 

]usn. 
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End. 
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No. B, 

sCryaprajnaptI-tIk^- 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 X 4 inches. Folia, 223. Lines on a 
page, 15. Extent in 41okas, 5,000. Character, Nagara. Date, ? Appear- \* 
ance, old. Prose. Generally correct. 

A commentary on a work on the motions of the sun and the* 
moon, on the increase and decrease of the durations of days and nights, 
and on other astronomical phenomena. By Malayagiri. 

Beginning. I 
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No. B. 9. 

SUVAENA-PRABHXSA. 

I 

Substance, paper, 15i x 3^ inches. Folia, 84. Lines in each page, 6. 
Date, ? Extent in ^lokas, 1,845. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. 
Incorrect. Prose and verse. 

The philosophy of Nihilism developed in the course of describings 
the merits of a certain mystic formula named Suvarna-prabhasottama. The 
codex is incomplete, and comprises only the first twenty chapters, each of 
which is called a parivarta. The work was translated into the Chinese 
language by Dharmatatsin of the northern Liang dynasty (circa, 502 — 
665 A. D.), and published under the name of Kin-kwong-ming-king. 
The Chinese have also an abstract of this work in two volumes under the 
name of Kin-kwong-ming-wan-ku. (BeaPs Trijnthaka, pp. 15 et 99.) 

Contents, I. — Once on a time the Lord was residing on the Gridhra^ 
kuta hill, when Lakshmi, Saras vati and other goddesses sat around him. 
Many Devasj^agas, Yakshas, and Rakshasas were also present. The Lord 
was contemplatflig on the essence of religion which is perceptible 

only to the profoundest of Buddhas. Ananda asked him as to what were 
the religious duties of Bodhisattva congregations. The Lord said, whoever 
hears, preaches, sympathises with, or honours the great sutra Suvarnapra*? 
bhSsottama, obtains the substance of all Samadhi residing in the breasts 
of the purest of Bodhisattvas, and is followed and protected by the gods 
with great attention.'^ He then, by way of enumerating the benefits to 
be derived from the mantra, gave a summary of the work under notice. 

II, — When the Lord was on the aforesaid hill, Ruchiraketu, a Bodhi- 
sattva, was at Bajgriha. He had worshipped millions over millions of 
Buddhas. The germ of everything good was ingrained in his soul, and 
he had a thorough knowledge of all the doings of ancient Buddhas. 
All of a sudden a strange thought crossed his mind — How is it,’' 
thought he, that S akya Muni should live for eighty years only V* 
Thus musing he was startled at the sudden transformation of his cell 
into a splendid drawing-room studded with gorgeous gems of different ^ 
colours. Four jewelled thrones were seen on the four sides of the room, 
with four great Buddhas seated on them. High on the eastern throne 
sat Akshobhya; on the southern Ratnaketu ; on the western Amitayuh i 
and on the northern Dundubhis'vara. Other Tathagatas, too, were there. 
SI 
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The brilliancy of their persons illuminated the whole city of Bajagfiha^ 
and extended even to the loftiest of the three thousand great regions. 
Now the sight of the blind was restored; the deaf gained the power pt 
hearing ; memory was restored to those that had lost the balance of 
their mind. Astonished at this transformation^ Buchiraketu^ saluated 
his celestial guests, but still remained musing on the short span of S'dkya 
Munirs life. The Buddhas, perceiving his anxiety, addressed him in the 
following manner, : O thou of noble birth, do not think that there is 
any one under the sun, who can measure the length of S'akya Munirs life. 
We know of no such person. It is easier to count the individual 
drops which fill the ocean, than to measure the long period of his 
existence. No one can form an idea of the period of a Jina^s life.” 

Then Devaputras of all conceivable forms, Yakshas, Nagas, Gan- 
dharbas, and Brahmanas, such as Kaundilya and others, made their 
appearance in the assembly. They had heard the sound of S^akya 
Munirs great Nirvana. Kaundilya fell at the Lord’s feet, and asked of 
him a boon. The Lord remained silent. Then a scion of the race of 
Litsa, Sarvasattvapriyadarshana by name, with a presence of mind mira- 
culously obtained, answered for the Lord. He told Kaundilya that he 
was authorised by the Lord to grant him any boon that may be asked. 
Kaundilya asked for a very small fraction of the elements of which the 
Lord’s body was composed, to the extent even of a mustard seed, in order 
that he might worship it when the Lord would be away, and, thereby 
obtain the lordship of heaven. He said he knew that the Suvarna-prabhasa 
Sutra would ensure that ; but it was extremely difficult even for the 
S’ravakas and Pratyeka Buddhas to learn it, and so there was no easy 
method of obtaining the sovereignty of heaven, except the worship of the 
lord’s elements. The Litsakumara replied to him in the following terms : 

The smallest fraction of the Lord’s elements, even to the extent of a 
mustard seed, would be recreated at a time when fiowers of their own 
accord would cross the stream of the Ganges, when crows would grow 
red and cuckoos white, when the blackberry would grow to the sisse of 
a palm fruit, and date trees would bear the blossoms of mangoes.” 
Buchiraketu and the congregation were glad to perceive from this 
that the duration of S'dkya Munis’ life was immeasurable. 

HI. — ^Buchiraketu dreamt a dream. He saw a kettle-drum made of 
gold, and bright as the sun, and assemblages of numberless Tathagatas 
and a Brahma^ sounding it. He heard the gathfi they were chanting 
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in harmcmy with the sound of the drum. Awakening from hie deep 
Ruchiraketu proceeded to the lord at the Vulture peak and prayed. 

^ IV. — The prayer of Ruchiraketu was as follows : 

Let the drum of Suvarna-prabhasa scare away the mundane paine 
of all sorts from the three thousand regions ! May the people of this 
world be relieved from pains arising from vice, as well as those who 
dwell in the region of Yama ! May they also be relieved from penury 

V. — ^The Lord related an anecdote to the family divinity (Kuladevata), 
of Bodhisattvas. He said, there lived in former days a king named 
^Bhujeudra, who prayed all the Tathagatas present, past and future, in the 
following manner : I salute the Jinas ; I shall worship the Jina-sahgha ; 
I shall worship the tranquil, the pacified, the pure^ the great Muni, radiant 
with the lustre of gold.^^ 

VI. — The Lord continued, The principles of the absolute negation 
of existence have been explained at length in various Sutras. They are^ 
as a matter of policy, now published in an abridged form, so that all 
creatures may learn how the body is nothing more than a deserted village, 
I now instruct you in the means of acquiring the knowledge of Nihility, 
The senses are^like theivesin a battle-field. They know not each other, 
though they are in the same village. The sense of vision is running 
after form alone, that of audition after sound, that of smell after smell, of 
taste after taste, and of touch after touch. The fickle mind busies itself 
only with enjoyable objects. The mind, dwelling on the senses which are 
like theives in a battle-field, is never after the deserted village. The 
human body to which the senses adhere is insentient — unsubstantial. It 
owes its origin to the residua of former perceptions. This material 
frame which creatures obtain in consequence of their doings in former 
existences is full of sputum, urine, faeces and worms. It is thrown away 
as a piece of wood at the end of life. Nonentity is the origin of every- 
thing. All animals and all the attributes of things have their origin 
in perception, through Avidya or false notions. These attributes are 
sometimes existent, and sometimes non-existent* Therefore it is my 
opinion that these attributes are founded on deceptive perception. Rend 
asunder, O Bhikshus, with the sword of true knowledge, the feeling, thie^ 
six senses, the form, the name, the knowledge and notion, and hold 
fast the attribute of Bodhi which is grand non-existence.^^ 

VII. — ^The Lord explained in the course of his conversation with 
ViaisVava^, Dhfitarashtra, Virudhaka, and VirupSksha, the four great 
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Mahardjas^ the merits of hearings readings and bearing on the person the 
great Sutra Suvarna-prabhasa. 

VIII. — The goddess Sarasvati, covering one of her shoulders with 
her outer garment, and placing her right knee on the ground, with folded 
hands asked the Lord^s permission to wind up the net of illusions, spread 
round the chanter of the sutra (Dharmmabhanaka), to grant him the 
Dharani, and to show him the light of true knowledge. I shall," said 

I 

she, ‘^restore the words or consonants that may have dropped from the 
great Sutra. I shall grant him the Dharani that his memory may not fail. 

I shall teach him. the mode of holy bathing which will enable the great 
Sutra to endure for a long time on earth, sowing the seeds of immense 
good, which will enable numberless creatures to cultivate their intellect, to 
learn various S astras, and to acquire immense merit." The ritual of the 
bathing is thus given. Orris root, yellow orpiment, Trigonella corniculata, 
Sirisha, and Accacia sima should be pounded when the Pushya asterism is 
on the ascendant, and a mystic formula is to be repeated a hundred times 
during the operation. Then a circle is to be drawn with cowdung, and 
the powder above described, with pearls, flowers and honey, is to be placed 
in it in a golden vessel. Four righteous men and girl& with suitable 
decorations are to be employed on the spot. The fume of fragrant 
resins and the consort of five musical instruments are indispensable 
to the ceremony. The golden vessel is to be decorated with parasols, 
standards and flags. Its boundaries are to be set by the recitation of 
the mantra Alze nayane kili hili gile hhile svaha. Then the votary is 
to bathe, believing in the Lord, and chanting the following mantra: 
Sugate bigate Vigatavati, &c. When a reciter, or hearer, or a writer of 
the Suvarna-prSbhasa will have bathed in the aforesaid manner, I shall," 
said the goddess, for his good remain with the Devas in the sky, and 
sweep away all sorts of diseases and distempers from his neighbourhood." 
So saying the goddess sat aside. The Lord praised her determination, 
and Kaundilya extolled her good intentions. 

IX. — Mahadevi saluted the lord, and said, I shall also, my Lord, 
serve such a Bhikshu. He shall be supplied with beds, cushions, vest- 
ments and alms-bowls. Those who will listen to the great Sutra will 
.r3main in the enjoyment of terrestrial and celestial happiness for millions 

and millions of kalpas. Wherever Ratna-kusumagui^as&gara-vaiddryya- 
kai^aka giri-suvarna-kdnchana-prabhdsa-s'rl, a Tathdgata, went, and 
whsrever he cast his eyes, there all creatures obtained affluence at my 
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hands. He shall be worshipped. I shall, by the power of the great 
mantra SuvarQa-prabhisa, increase the wealth of those that read it. 
Therefore those who desire wealth, should remember the following 
mantra-— Pratipurnavare samantagate, &c. ; and prosperity will certainly 
present herself at the instant when in a vihara, or a forest, cushions, 
aromatics, flowers, &c., are placed in the midst of a circle made of cow- 
dung to his honour. 

X. — Mantras for the adoration of Tatha^jatas. 

XI. — Dridha, the presiding goddess of the earth, then offered to 
make the country prosperous in which the great mantra would be either 
know'n or preached. The Lord was very glad. He said Any creature 
who would hear a line, nay a word, of the great mantra shall, after death, 
he born in the Trayastrins'a and other celestial regions. 

XII. — Sanjaya, the commander-in-chief of the Yakshas, who had 
twenty -eight great leaders under him, then offered to protect any one 
who would learn, or even hear one verse, nay one hemistich, of the great 
mantra Suvarna-prabhasa. He offered not only to protect him, but also 
to make him prosperous. 

XIII. — When the Lord was on the Gridhrakuta hill, Baladaketu 
asked his son Ruchiraketu, after he was anointed king, do you know 
the science of government known as Devcndrasamaya Then, without 
waiting for a reply, he proceeded, saying, I learnt it from my father 
Varendra. Brahmendra first promulgated it on the mount Vajraprfikara. 
Those kings are partial incarnations of the thirty-three Devarajas who 
protect the good and punish the vicious, and thereby establish virtue 
and destroy sin. No king should overlook crime, as such conduct is 
certain to increase vice, produce fraud and dissension, and court invasions 
from foreign powers. No king should displease the gods, for when the 
gods are angry, epidemics, bereavements, and invasions are sure to 
follow. Kings should be impartial, for if they have a predilection for 
sin, many will follow their example, cheating and fraud will increase, 
and the kings will be doomed to perdition. Therefore, my son, govern 
the kingdom according to the rules of the Devendra-samayarajifc 
Dharma.’^ The principles of good government are detailed at considefi-^ 
able length. 

, XIV. — Susambhava was a king when Ratnas'ikha was the Lord of 
the earth. His capital was Jiuendraghosha. Once he saw in a dream 
Batiiodxohaya, a reciter of religion, reciting the great Sdtra. He awoke. 
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went in search of him, and found him repeating the great mantra in 
his bouse. The king heard it, and was purified. 

XV. — ^Whenever a householder, or a woman of family, may be 
desirous of obtaining the knowledge of Buddhas, past, present and future, 
and of worshipping the Lord, he or she should hear and preach the 
great mantra Suvarna-prabhdsa. 

XVI. — Bodhisattva-samuchchaya, a Kuladevatfi, asked the Lord why ^ 
the ten thousand Devaputras headed by Jvalanananta were instructed by 
the Lord in the Bodhi knowledge immediately on their arrival at the 
monastery from the Trayastrinsa heaven ? Three of these obtained the 
knowledge of perfect Bodhi. In one of the innumerable past kalpas, a good 
man named Euchiraketu flourished in the region named SuvarnaprabhSsita, 
and there obtained perfect knowledge. Savarnaratn^karachhatrakuta and 
Suvarnajambudhvaja-kanchanabha flourished in succession in the region 
called Virajadhvaja. They preached and established the good religion in 
that region. After the demise of the last, a young man, named ^Rupyaketu, 
obtained the knowledge. But none of these Devaputras ever renounced 
the world, nor were they proficient in the six paramitas, how was it then 
that they were able to acquire the knowledge? The Lord said they were 
votaries of Suvarna-prabhasa, and that was the secret of their success. 

XVII. — In one of the innumerable past kalpas a Tathagata, named 
Ratnas'ikha, was born. After his demise, when the good religion was 
renounced by men, there was born a king, named Sures'varaprabha. He 
had a banker named Jatindhara, a man well versed in the knowledge of 
the pulse and of all the branches of the science of medicine. He had 
a son named Jalavahana, who was very handsome and accomplished. 
During the reign of the irreligious king Sures'varaprabha his subjects 
were afflicted with various diseases. The only medical assistance pro- 
curable was from Jatindhara, who was extremely old, blind, and unable 
to move a step without support. Jalavahana was deeply afflicted by 
the sufferings of these men. He learned the science of medicine from his 
father, and then cured his neighbours of their disorders. 

XVIII. — Jalavdhana had two sons, Jalfimbara and Jalagarbha, 
by his only wife Jalambugarbha. VThen he was passing in company 
with his sons by a tank inhabited by ten thousand fishes, it was on the 
point of being dried up. The presiding deity of the tank half dis- 
covering herself before the physician, implored his assistance to protect 
the lives of the fishes. Jalav&hana, finding no water in , the vicinity. 



plucked leaves and branches, and threw them on the water, so that 
the small quantity of water in it may be protected from the scorching 
heat of the sun. He found at a great distance a river named Jaldgama ; 
but he was sorely distressed for want of means to convey the water* 
At last he succeeded in procuring twenty elephants from the king 
Sures'varaprabha. By the help of these elephants he filled the tank 
with water, and supplied the fishes with plenty of food. When the fishes 
were made all comfortable, Jalavahana, standing knee deep in the water, 
offered a prayer to the Lord, and begged that whoever hears the Lord^s 
name at the time of death may be born in the Trayastrinsa heaven. 
With this prayer he repeated the mantra — Namastasmai bhagavate 
ratna-sikhine, &c. He then taught the fishes some of the most abstruse 
doctrines of the Buddhist religion, and returned home. The fishes died 
that very night, and were born in the aforesaid heaven. Sures'varaprabha, 
in one of his subsequent existences was Dandapani, Jatindhara was S'uddho- 
dana, Jaldmbugarbha was Gopa, Jalavahana was the Lord himself, 
Jaldmbara and Jalagarbha were Rahula and Ananda. The ten thousand 
Devaputras vjith Jvalan^nanta for their chief, who were blessed with the 
Sambodhi knoMedge, were the fishes that had heard the name of the 
Lord Ratnas'ikhi from the Lord, and the divinity of the waters was the 
goddess Bodhisattva Samuchchaya, at whose request the Lord gave the 
above explanations. 

XIX. — A Bodhisattva should sacrifice his own body for the good 
of others. The Lord in the course of his perambulation through the 
country of the Panchalas, entered a forest. He sat upon a grass plot, 
and struck the earth with the palms of his hands and the soles of his feet. 
Thereupon a great stupa made of gold, rubies, sapphires and precious 
stones rose like an aparition. The Lord ordered Ananda to open the 
doors of the stupa. Ananda opened them, and found bones covered over 
with jems. The Bhikshus honoured them with salutation at the command 
of the Lord, and then the Lord, at the request of Ananda, gave the 
following history of the holy bones. There lived formerly a king 
named Maharatha. He had three sous, Mahapranada, Mahadeva and; 
Mahasattvav&n. The king went to the forest. Rambling about hiseoijtS 
chanced to come to a secluded part of the forest. There they found a 
tigress who had by her side good looking cubs about seven or eight days 
old, but she looked sorely distressed for want of food, for she seemed to 
liave had none since their birth. Mahadeva asked, who is there that 
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can sacrifioe his ownself for this poor tigress, so famished, and ixt so much 
distress/^ 

Mahasattvaran replied, It is indeed difficult for us, self-seeking, 
narrow-minded mortals, to sacrifice ourselves for the good of others ; 
but to great minds who are bent upon doing good to others at any risk, 
it is a task of no great difficulty/^ So saying he thought within himself 
that a better opportunity for offering his body, so full of impurities, in the ^ 
cause of others, might not arrive in the course of his life. So musii^g 
he bade adieu to his brothers, and offered his body to the tigress. His 
mind was full of hope. He thought he would obtain Bodhi knowledge, 
have sympathy for all, and prove the means of saving millions from 
dangers of the mundane life. The tigress recognised a great Bodhi- 
sattva in him, and did not touch his body. The Bodhisatva thought 
the tigress was too weak to kill him, and so, cutting his own throat 
with a piece of bamboo, fell before her. She despatched his flesh and 
blood almost in no time. The princes were surprised at the spirit of 
self-sacrifice that actuated their brother, and went admiring home to tell 
the mournful news to their father. The whole royal family was in mourn- 
ing, and came to the spot where lay the earthly remains of the magnani- 
mous soul. After loud lamentations, the king caused the bones to be buried 
in golden boxes, and raised a stupa upon them. 

I am, 0 Ananda, the prince Mahasattvavan. I obtained by means 
of these bones the great Bodhi knowledge which nothing can equal/' 

.XX. — ^Then a large number of Bodhisattvas, with folded hands, 
praised Suvarna-ratnakara-chhatraketu in the following words : Thou 
hast, O Lord, sacrificed thy body which was more brilliant than gold. 
Thy limbs are shining gold. Thou art as it were a golden mountain/^ 
Then Ruchiraketu praised the Lord in the following terms : Thou art 
the true one, O great Muni. Thou hast on thee the signs of a hundred 
merits. Thou hast a thousand beauties. Thou art adorned with various 
accomplishments, &c., &c. 

XXI. — ^This chapter opens with an address by a Kuladevat^, but 
the concluding part of it is wanting. 

Beginning. I inrw, 
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No. B. 19. 

SVAYAMBIItJ-PURANA. 


I 

^ Substance, paper, 17 x 4J inches. Folia, 163. Lines on each page, 8. 
Extent in slc^Jjas, 5,055. Character, Newari. Date, ? Apparently old. 
Verse. Incorrect. 

A poetical account of the manifestation of Svayambhu or Adi 
Buddha in Nepal, and of the origin of that country. The work belongs, 
to the class called T;ijdkaram or descriptive, and is written principally iu 
the Anush tup metre, as Pur^nas usually are. There seem to exist, or to 
have existed, two recensions of the work, one an abridgment [lajku), and 
the other the full or elaborated one (iT/Aai^). The codex under notice 
contains the latter. It is divided into eight chapters, and extends to five 
thousand s'lokas. Its author is Manjus'ri, who lived in the early part 
of the 10th century. In every detail the work is a counterpart of the 
Hindu Mahatmyas, of which so many are affiliated to the Hindu Purdnas, 
and, like them, is strictly local in character, being unknown beyond the 
limits of Nepal. According to Hodgson the work has the alternative 
name of Sambhu Parana. It appears not to have been translated into 
the Chinese language. 

CoOTBNTS : Chapter I. — ^The scene is laid in the Bodhima^dapa at 
Buddha Qaya, and the principal interlocutors are the Bodhisattvas Jayas'ri 
and Jines'vari, The latter, desirous of attaining the Bodhisamvara (a 
religious observance leading to Bodhi knowledge), asks the former as to the 
best means for its attainment. The former advises him to have recourse 
82 
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to the Poshadha ceremony which should be performed in a place of pil- 
grimage, in a Vihara, in the temple of Sugata, in a chaitya, or in any 
place honoured with the image of a Buddha. But the best place for its 
performance,^’ says he, " is Svayambhu-kshetra, where its performance is 
invariably attended with the best results." Questioned about the origin 
of the place Jayas'ri relates what, he said, he had heard on the subject as 
related by Upagupta to As'oka. According to this account this sacred 
place is situated on the crest of a hill called Gosrifiga. In the Satya ** 
Yuga it was called Padmagiri, on account of its have borne five lotuses 
made of jewels. In the Treta age it was called Vajrakuta, because it was 
the abode of holiness. In the Dvapara epoch it was called Gos'rifiga, 
because it had the appearance of a bull’s horn. In the present Kali age 
it is called Gopuchchha, because it is long like a cow’s tail. Svayambhu 
is kept concealed under stones, in order that bad men in this sinful 
age may not destroy the pure element of religion. A chaitya has been 
raised over the place where he lies hidden. 

Once on a time S'akya Muni, after showing various miracles to all 
creatures at Jetavana, wentto the mountain of Svayambhu.^Devas, Gand- 
harvas, Yakshas, etc. came to welcome him. They honoured him with 
profuse worship. He saw Svayambhu and the chaitya over it studded with ‘ 
gems, and having a golden wheel attached. Maitreya questioned him about 
‘ the origin of Svayambhu. In reply, the Lord told him that he was, in 
the Bhadra Kalpa, when the life of men lasted for eighty thousand years, 
born as Satyadharma, the son of Bandhuman, the king of Bandhumati, 
His mother obtained Buddhahood. He became a disciple of Vipas'yi, 
who used to live under a Patala tree. There was at that time a large 
square lake measuring 7 eroshas, and named Kulihrada. The author 
then gives a long account of the merits of this lake. 

Chapter II. — After the emancipation of Lord Vipas'yi there was 
a king named Aruna, in the city of the same name. His son S'ikhi ob- 
tained Buddhahood, and the Lord was his disciple under the name of 
Kshemaraja. It was at that time that a lotus was found to spring up 
in the KaUhrada. It was as large as the wheel of a chariot. It had 
ten thousand golden petals. It had diamonds above, pearls below, and 
rubies in the middle. Its pollen consisted of jewels. Its seed*lobes 
were gold, and stalks lapis-lazuli. In its centre sat a crystal figure, one 
cubit high. That figure was Svayambhu. 

♦ Cl ante, p. III. 
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Illf— In answer to the question of Maitreya as to the period when 
Ealihrada dried up and became dry land, the Lord said; After the 
Nirvfina of Lord S'ikhi; when man^s life extended to sixty thousand years, 
there was a celebrated king. His son Vis'vabhu performed a great Samadhi 
under a S'ala tree. He obtained Bodhi knowledge. He had a disciple in 
Parvata, a celebrated king. Lord Vis'vabhu, in company with Parvata and 
all his disciples, came to visit the shrine of S vayambhu. At this time there 
arrived Manjudeva, the king of the mount Manjus'ri in China, with two of 
his wives, Varada and Mokshada. The mount Manjus'ri was anciently 
Vnown as Panchaslrsha, from its having had five peaks made of diamonds, 
sapphires, emeralds, rubies and lapis-lazuli respectively. Manjudeva, finding 
the tank full of monstrous aquatic animals, and the temple of Svayambhu 
almost inaccessible, opened with his sword many of the valleys on the 
southern side of the lake. He opened the valleys of Kapotala, Gandhavati, 
Mrigasthali, Gokarna, Varaya, and Indravati in succession. The waters 
of the lake rushed through these openings, leaving dry land at the 
bottom. Manjus'ri excavated a lake at the south of Gandhavati, and 
the side of ^alihrada was made into a mountain by throwing mud 
on it. He theft excavated on the top of the mountain a lake named 
Padmagiri. Its site is called Upachhanda, which is one of the ten 
most sacred Pithas, It has a temple of the goddess Khaganana. 

IV. — In the next kalpa, when man's life extended to four thousand 
years, after the Nirvana of Lord Vis'vabhu, a Brahmana*, named Kra- 
kuchchhanda, was born in the city of Kshemavati, He performed 
austerities on a grass plot under a s'irisha tree (Acacia sirim)^ and ob- 
tained Bodhi knowledge. The Lord was one of his disciples under the 
name of Jy^tihpala. Krakuchchhanda preached the good religion to all 
creatures. He remained for some time in Padmagiri, in Nepal, and 
then proceeded with all his disciples to the inaccessible peak of the 
S'aAkhagiri. In one of the largest of its caves he preached the good 
religion. He found that a number of Brahmanas, with Gunadhvaja for 
their chief, a number of Kshatriyas with Abhayandada for their chief, 
and many Vais'yas and S'udras, eager to obtain the Bodhi knowledge. \ 
After their heads had been shaved and nails pared, he made them enter 
the Pravrayfi. To them the Lord pointed out the rules of Poshadha- 
vrata. The votary should every day implore the protection of the three , 
jewels Buddhamai^4^1a, Dharmamandala, and Sanghamandala. He 
e&odd salute his spiritual guide, and honour the Buddhas in all the ten 
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quarters. The acceptance of anything not given, conduct contrary to 
the rules of Brahmdcharya, drinking, dancing, singing, flower wreaths, 
perfume, unguents, ornaments of gold and silver, high besteads, and 
untimely meals are f (3rbidden to a Bhikshu when engaged in this, rite. 
Incontinence is specially reprehensible. A Bhikshu who fails in the 
observance of these rules is doomed to perdition. If he succeeds in their 
observance, he obtains the five experiences, divine vision, divine 
audition, the knowledge of other^s thoughts, remembrance of previous 
existences, and the power of working miracles. Then he preached the 
thirty-seven virtues. These are, four causes of memory, four Samprahan- 
kas, four points of miracle, five senses, five strengths, seven accessories 
to Bodhi, and eight secondary means. 

The Lord then expounded the 27 virtues relating to Pukodhi, 
These are : 1st, The four causes of memory including the causes of 
the memory of matter, of feeling, of mind, and religion. 2nd, The four 
Samprahanakas, including the protection of merit already produced, pro- 
duction of new merits, destruction of prosperity, and the production of 
prosperity. 3rd, The four miraculous powers, including tlye superhuman 
power in meditation, in cogitation, in the settlement of pcfints in dispute, 
and in strenuous exertion. 4th, The five senses including reverence, wisdom, 
concentration of mind, memory, and strenuous exertion. . 5th, The five 
strengths including the power to emancipate, to protect, to meditate, to 
pardon, and to know. 6th, The seven accessories to Bodhi, including 
memory, accumulation of merit, love, exertion, purity, concentration, and 
resignation. 7th, The eight secondary means including perfect vision, 
perfect resolution, perfect speech, perfect work, perfect living, perfect 
exercise, perfect memory, and perfect concentration. A Bhikshu should 
abstain from the following ten vicious acts; viz., killing animals, 
accepting things not given, deception, wilful misrepresentation, wicked- 
ness, cruelty, prevarication, spiritual ignorance, mischievous intention, and 
false vision. 

The Lord Krakuchchhanda spoke in high terms of the river Vag- 
mati which is as holy as the Gaflga, and which was produced from certain 
drops of waters which fell from the fingers of Talhsgatas by the 
superhuman power of Vajrasattva. Then Vajrasattva, by the order 
of the Lord, threw half the quantity of the hair and parings of nyails 
of the Bhikshus who bad been ordained there, on the top of the mountain 
S'afikha, audio, there came into existence a river named Kes^dvati, emer* 
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sion in the water of which washes away all sorts of sins arising out of 
anger, envy and folly. The other half of the hair and parings of nails 
'^ere thrown on the top of the mount S'aAkha, and it remained there^ 
and looked like a large number of chaityas. 

After the departure of the Lord Krakuchchhanda from Nepal, Svayam- 
bhu produced eight Vitaragas, or holy men who had mastered their passions. 

^ They exist there, and grant happiness and prosperity to all creatures. These 
are, (1) Man ilihges' vara, who grants increase of longevity to men. He 
lives in the vicinity of the valley on the river Maniclmda. This river was 
anciently Rohini. It derives its present name from Lord Manichuda^s 
granting the jewel from his head to his suitors, on its banks. (^) Go- 
karnes'vara, in Gokarna on the Vagmati, where it falls from the moun- 
tain; he grants increase of fame. (3) Kites'vara, on the crest of the 
mountain Charu in the vicinity of Svelahrada ; he grants increase of merit. 
(4) KumbhesVara, in Kumbhatirtha; he grants increase of knowledge. 
(6) Phanigarttes'vara, in Phanigartta on the Godavari ; he grants increase 
of happiness. (6) Phanilinges'vara. in Joytirlinga; he grants increase 
of fame in tl^ valley of Phanis'ita. (7) Gaudhes'vara, on the peak of 
Gandhavati ; he grants increase of wealth. (8) Vikrames'vara, near the 
river Vikramasthala ; he grants increase of progeny. Thus, by the power 
of Svayambhu and Manjudeva, villages, cities and capitals were founded 
from the crest of the mount S'ankha down to the Chintamafiitirtha. Th‘e 
country has a rectangular shape. It is bounded on the north, by the 
Vdgmati, on the east by the Kes'avati, on the south by the mountain 
S'a6kha, and on the west by Ragumahjari. Dharmakara, a king of 
China, was anointed its king, and he governed it wisely as his own 
kingdom. 

V. — The Lord gave the following enumeration of the holy places 
for ablation in, or near, the Vagmati river, detailing the meritorious conse- 
quences of bathing in them. (1) In the Vagmati there is a serpent named 
Raktanga. (2) At the confluence of the Vagmati with the Miradaraka 
is S anta-tirtha, which cures diseases. (3) At its confluence with the 
Ma^irohini is S'aAkara-tirtha, emersion in which brings health and peace. 
(4) At its confluence with the Rajaraanjari is Rdja-tirtha, emersion 
in which gives health and regal power. (5) At the confluence of the 
Kee^vati with the Vimalavati is Manorama-tirtha ; and the serpent Kar- 
burakulis'a of that place grants clothes, &c. (6) At the confluence of the 
Kies'&vati with Bhadra is Nirmala-tirtha, and the serpent Upanalaka of 
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the place is the destroyer of sin. (7) At the confluence of the^Ies'avati 
with the Svarnavati is NidhSnaka ; the serpents Nanda and Upananda 
of which place grants wealth and corn. (8) At the confluence of Kes'^- 
vati with Pdpanasini is Jnana-tirtha ; the serpent S^vetasubhranftga of 
that place is the giver of happiness. (9) The confluence of the Kes^avati 
and the Vagmati is known as the Chintamani-tirtha, and the serpent 
Vdruna of that place fulfils all human desires. (10) The confluence of 
the Vagmati with the Ratnavati is known as the Ramodaka-tirtha. The 
serpent Padma of that place grants love and enjoyment. (11) The 
confluence of the Vagmati with the Charumati is known as Sulaksha^a- 
tirtha. The serpent Padma of this place is the granter of fortune. 
The confluence of the Vagmati with the Prabhavati is known as Jaya- 
tirtha, which grants wealth and beauty and destroys enemies. 

Then the Lord proceeded to give the names of twelve other places 
of pilgrimage of a secondary character. They are resorted to on parti- 
cular conjunctions (yogas.) These are, (1) Analiflga; (2) Manis'ilS; 
(8) Gotravalij (4) Nadikrikantha; (5) Mata; (6) Machchhamukha ;^(7) 
Hldti ; (8) Navaliflg^, ; (9) Kakes'vara ; (10) Techapa ; (IL Vagis'vara; 
(12) — The merits of bathing in these tirthas are the same as those of the 
pools mentioned before. There are other holy bathing places. For instance 
the cataract of the Vagmati named Dari. There is a she- serpent named 
Suiidari at Dari who fulfils all desires. On particular conjunctions the 
worship of Agastya, after bathing in the lake of the same name, conduces 
to the welfare of men. The worship of Ananta, on certain conjunctions 
like the Kumbha Saflkranti, after the emersion in the lake Ananta, adds to 
wealth. The worship of Tara, after bathing in the lake Tara on the day 
of Vrisha Saflkranti, fulfils human desires. The worship of Avaloki* 
tes'vara after emersion in the river Kapotara, which takes its rise from the 
opening of Kalihrada, saves human souls from perdition. The ten lords 
of the ten quarters, Brahma, Krishna with Radhika and other milkmaids 
went on pilgrimage to these tirthas. 

VI.— Maitreya asked the Lord why was Svayambhd called Vfigi- 
sTvara, and how the place became the abode of Devas and holy places ? The 
Lord said, « In aneient times in the Bhadra Kalpa, when man's life extended 
to thirty thousand years, Kanaka, the son of the priest of the king of 
Sobhavati, obtained Buddhahood under a Dumbilya tree, under the niMne 
of Sudharmaraja. I was then a disciple of Kanaka. Lord Kanaka 
went with all his disciples to Nepal on pilgrimage to^ Svayambhd*.. Just 
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at this ^ime, a Bhikshu^ named Dharmas^rimitra^ came to Nepal with a 
view to proceed to China to learn from Manjudeva the explanation of the 
N&masai^giti and the meaning of the twelve letters. In his northward 
journey from the temple of Svayambhu he chanced to meet a cultivator 
driving his plough drawn by a tiger and a lion. The farmer welcomed 
him, requested him to halt with him for a night, and then to proceed to 
China which was, he said, a yearns journey from the place. Then he 
caused the tiger and the lion to disappear in order to produce in the 
stranger^s mind the impression that the land was ploughed by gods. 
This piece of ground so ploughed is called Jnanabhumi, Dharmasrimitra 
had come to the mount Manjus'ri, the Nepalese residence of Manjudeva, 
where in the morning he discovered his host to be no less a person 
than Manjudeva himself. The wonder of the Bhikshu knew no 
bounds. Manjudeva, as a preliminary to his obtaining the explanations, 
made him perform the ceremony of Abhisheka in the following manner : 
The essence of Svayambhu was a circle. A circle was drawn with a 
radius of either one or ten or a thousand cubits measuring two spans 
eacL. It was decorated with eight squares of various colours. It had 
many opening^ The Bhikhsu sat at the centre of the circle, and per- 
formed worship, contemplating in his mind the picture of Manjudeva with 
his wives. After the ceremony was over, Manjudeva instructed him in the 
explanation of the Namasangiti, and initiated him in the mysteries of 
the twelve letters. The twelve letters are compounds of w, a and ^ i. 
By means of these letters all languages, all s'dstras, and even the Vedas 
are produced.^^ 

VII. — Why was Svayambhu concealed under stones, and who 
raised the chaitya for Svyambhu? In answer to these questions the 
Lord gave the following explanation : In that very Bhadra Kalpa when 
man^s life extended to twenty thousand years, Kas'yapa, the son of a 
learned Brahmana of Varanasi, obtained Buddhahood under a pipal 
(Nyagrodha) tree. From Lord Kas'yapa the city of Varanasi is called 
Kas'i. I was then, under the name of Jyotiraja, a disciple of Kas'yapa, 
Lord Kas'yapa went to Nepal to worship Svayambhu. Thence he 
went to Sumeru, where he was greatly honoured by Indra and other 
gods and goddesses. From Sumeru his journey was extended to Trayae- 
trihs'a, where he preached the good religion to his mother, and he 
ultimately chose it for his residence. Manjudeva, in company with hie 
wives, who may be compaired to Kes'ini and Upakes'ini, desirous of 
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keeping constant company with the Lord, left his material frarn^ behind, 
and in a celestial form proceeded to Trayastriiis'a. The place where his 
ashes fell is known as Patachchaitya or the Palling Temple. Devas and 
Asuras, who were on the mount Puchchhagra, called it Puchchhdgra 
chaitya. 

In the walled city of Gauda which had only one gate, Viravati was 
the presiding diety. Prachandadeva, the king of Gauda, having 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son S'aktideva, devoted himself 
for a long time to the service of the goddess Viravati. The fame 
of Svayambhu Kshretra as a holy place reached him there. He at* 
once directed his steps towards the place. He renounced the world, 
and became a Bhikshu, under the name of S antikara. A short time be- 
fore this, Vajrasattva, fearing that wicked men in the Kaliyuga, would 
steal away the jewels of Svayambhu and destroy his image, concealed him 
under a slab of stone. S'antikara saw Svayambhu lying concealed. He 
placed a large piece of precious stone upon it, which Vajrasattva per- 
forated in thirteen different places, so that any offerings in gold and 
silver may fall on Svayambhii^s head, like so many flowers. Vis'vakarma, 
at the request of the S antikara, built a chaitya upon it. ^ chaitya was 
also raised on the remains of Manjudeva on the mount PuchchhSgra. 
The residence of Manjudeva was also honoured with a similar chaitya. 
S'antikara consecrated all these chaityas. He also built five temples. 
(1) In the first of these he placed the image of Mahavira, the giver of 
peace and final beatitude. This temple, facing the east, and extending 
from north to south, had only one entrance, and was divided into five 
apartments. (2) The second temple was situate to the south-east of 
the temple of Svayambhil. It was called V asupuri, and was dedicated 
to Vasundhara, the giver of plenty. (3) To the south-west of Svayam- 
bhu was the temple of Vayupuri, dedicated to Vayu, animal sacrifice to 
whom frees one from transmigration into a bird’s life. (4) The fourth was 
the temple of Agnipuri, sacred to Agni, by offering flesh and wine to 
whom one escapes from fire. The fifth temple was Nagapuri, consecrated 
to Varuna and other Nagas, by offering the five productions of a cow 
(Panchagavya) to whom a man attains peace and health, and gets copious 
rain. S'&ntikara placed the images of the following gods all round the 
place. On the south of S'dntipura he placed Prithubhairava ; to the east of 
Svayambhfi Abhairavabali ; a short way down the hill to the east, Tejobhai- 
rava j to the south-west of the mountain, Vayubhairava ; to the west of the 

% 
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mountain^ Khabhairava ; to the east, S'dnyabhairav^i ; to the west of 
Svayambhu, Haritidevi facing the east ; to the east of the mountaiii 
Ekandga, in the centre Kdlinaga. Two Ganes'as were placed in the 
forest region on the mountain, one facing the south, the other facing the 
west. Beyond these, at the foot of the mountain, were placed four circles 
(Mandalas — Buddhist railings ?) 

VIII. — There was a continuous drought for seven years in Nepal. 
The drought brought on a famine. The people were dying of starvation. 
At the request of the king Gunakama, S antikara undertook to allay 
the famine. He drew the figure of a lotus with eight petals, and invoked 
the Nagas. They came. In the centre of the lotus sat Varuna, of a white 
colour, with two hands and seven hoods. On the eastern petal came the 
blue coloured Ananta ; on the southern petal, Fadmaka of the colour of 
a lotus stalk, with five hoods ; on the western petal, the saffron coloured 
Takshaka, with nine hoods; on the northern Vasuki, green, with seven 
hoods ; on the south-west S'ankha, green ; on tlie north-west Kullka, white, 
with thirty hoods ; on the north-east the gold-coloured' Mahapadma with 
as many hoods. But the blue coloured Karkata, who was to have sat on 
the south -east^n petal, did not come. At the command of S antikara 
king Gunakama brought him, against his will, from his retreat in the 
Lake Adhara to the south of the Gandhdvati, by main force. S'datikara 
worshipped these Nagas, and they sent a copious shower. S'antikara, 
with the blood extracted from the bodies of serpents, painted the 
figures of these Nagas as seated on a lotus, and placed the picture in a 
city, named Nagapura, founded on the occasion, and consecrated it. 
The worship of the N%as in this form was declared to be an antidote 
to famines and droughts. The Nagas were then dismissed, and Nepal 
was blessed with copious rain and plenty. Gunakama, in his old age, 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son Narendra, and renounced the 
world. By constantly worshipping Svayambhu and S'fintikara he ob- 
tained, after death, the blessed region named Sukhavati. S'antikara 
performed a meritorious Samadhi named Asphalana, and, excavating a 
large cave, a Yojana in extent, to the east of S'antipura, remained there, 
like Gayas'irsha, having in his left hand the jewel named Chintamani, 
the giver of food and clothing at the holder^s desire, and in his right hand 
the waterpot named Chintamani, having a tree of the same name behind 
him. The cave was known as Gunagartta. It is a holy place ; it grants 
w^lth and prosperity ; and one is sure to obtain success and attain final 
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beatitude by repeating sacred mantras here. It is still the belief in the 
neighbourhood that S'antikara rose again from his meditation as Vajra- 
sattva, and preached the relig’on which alone can grant final beatitude. ^ 

The Lord gave the following account of the future condition of 
Nepal : There will arise in the east, on the north-east of Kfiles'vara, 

on the trunk of a Champaka tree, a golden Lokes'vara, named Harivahana, 
facing the west. Brahmanas and others will worship him under the 
name of Narayaua. Long after this, there will arise on the Vagraati, 
in the valley of Mugasthata, a Lokes'vara, the subduer of the three 
regions, facing the south surrounded by Hari Hara, Hiranya- 
garbha and others. Him the people will worship under the name of 
Pas'upati. Long after that, during the reign of Yakshamalla, there will 
arise a Lokanatha in the place of Yamales'vara. For in the future there 
will arise on the Gandhavati, to the south of Gandlies'vara, a red coloured 
Lokes'vara, named Khas^irpa, facing the north. Later than that, during 
the reign of Narendradeva, there will be a continuous drought extending 
over a period of twelve years. Narendradeva will worship the Lokes'- 
varas by the advice of Bandhudatta. He will bring Lokes'vara from the 
mount Kapota, and perform the ceremony of drawing the car. When 
the S aiva religion will be introduced in Nepal there will be a famine. 
The names here given clearly show that the Parana is not more than 
four or five hundred years old. 

Mr. Hodgson has given a connected and interesting narrative 
taken from the Svayambhu Parana, of the origin of Nepal in his ‘ Essays/ 
pp. 115. But the standpoint from which he surveyed his subject was 
different from mine, and his version contains several short extracts which 
1 have omitted. 

Beginning. 'S* 

v» 

a 
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^ II 

Jin: I 

\J 

WTTj^ xgnK: qi^IT?: qi^ q?i II 

^^?rr q^qr qqqr Wqrgqq^qz i 
, qsHqtqfqarrJiT^ q^qnq^xf'ofq: ii 

End. »Wtq«fiiqiT%q qi^iqn ^qqfi qjfq i 

q%tTqr<f^fqs q^ qqi q^faiTr » 

qfiqf^ qfirqre afqqsl ^x q^ I 

qq qrxq sfqqsi qt^qqii^ qf^q II 

^ V* Nj 

fqqx^qfgq^ xcnqifiq# qrnsfq q^iftqq^ l^rqqqt i 
q^i: qtrqqfqqf sfqqxq qaixq qqqq ^qqq qq; ii 

V# Vj J J vj Vi 

Cofophon. q^qiq»^<qqis^%x^q qqrqqrqqqqi qrnreqxsqirq: qftqqXHS I 

\ 

No. B. 33. 

TA'RASHTOTTARASfATA-NAMA-STOTRA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7^ x 22 inches. Folia, 7. Lines on a page, 
6. Extent in ^lokas, 70. Date, ? Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

One hundred and eight epithets strung together in the form of a 
hymn in praise of a goddess named Ekajata Arya Tara or simply Tara, 
who is the counterpart of the Hindu goddess of the same name. The hymn 
is alleged to have been imparted by Avalokita Bodhisattva to Vajrapani 
Bodhisattva, and is intended to be worn as an amulet to avert evils 
proceeding from thieves, war, fire, lions, water, elephants, tigere, noxious 
animals generally, and other causes. Bhikshus were much exposed to these 
in their peregrinations, and Vajrapanii wanted a ready means of overcom- 
ing them. It is obviously an imitation of Hindu hymns of the kind, of 
which there are a great many extant. The Hindus usually prefer 108 
to 100 epithets. The Muhammadans have also several hymns of the 
same kind. They call them in Arabic *3 li-« Kf or “ the most 
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comely names of God.” The number of epithets employed "by them 
is 33, 99, or 990, according to the number of beads in their rosary. 
The usual number is 99. " 
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No. B. 22. 

TATHAGATA-GUHYAKA alia* GUHYA-SAMAGHA. 

Substance, paper, 12 x 3 inches. Folia, 118. Lines on each page, 5. 
Extent in ^lokas, 1,100. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 919. Appearance, 

» old. Prose. Corrupt. 

A ritualistic work belonging to the class Tantra, and treating of 
Various esoteric rites and mantras, dwelling largely on the peculiar marks 
that are characteristic of the body of a Tathagata, and on various forms 
of meditation. It is written partly in Gatha verse, and partly in Sanskrit 
prose, and is divided into eighteen chapters. 

As a Tantric composition of the esoteric kind, it has all the charac- 
teristics of the worst specimens of S'akta works of that type. The 
professed object, in either case, is devotion of the highest kind — absolute 
and unconditional — at the sacrifice of all worldly attachments, wishes 
and aspirations ; but in working it out theories are indulged in and 
practices enjoi^ied which are at once the most revolting and horrible that 
human depravity could think of, and compared to which the worst 
specimens of Holiwell Street literature of the last century would appear 
absolutely pure. A shroud of mystery alone serves to prevent their true 
characters being seen, but divested of it works of the description would 
deserve to be burnt by the common hangman. Looking at them philo- 
sophically the great wonder is that even a system of religion so pure 
and so lofty in its aspirations as Buddhism could be made to ally itself 
with such pestilent dogmas and practices. The chapters of the work are, 
as is usually the case with the Tantras, called Pafalas, and the similitude 
is carried out in every respect. The first chapter opens with details 
about various kinds of SamWhi or meditation appropriate for the higher 
order of the Buddhist clergy. The second gives directions as to the 
mode in which Buddha is to be reflected upon. The third and the fourth 
describe various kinds of diagrams and mystical figures necessary to be 
drawn when engaged in the worship of^Buddha, In the fifth are 
detailed the characteristics and qualifications necessary for a neophyte 
to undertake certain forms of secret worship, and among the practices 
enjoined which promote the attainment of perfection, debauchery of the 
most bestial character, not even excepting mothers, sisters and daughters, 
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is reckoned as most essential* These are followed by an aocount of 
how, during the height of meditation in the case of perfect devotees, 
the crown of their head bursts open, and rays of light issue therefrom. 
Certain prayers to be addressed by Bodhisattvas to Bhagavan are also 
given. 

The sixth is devoted to secret mantras, like the Vija mantras of 
the Tantras, to meditation of mystic diagrams, and to training necessary 
for such meditation. The most appropriate food for devotees while 
engaged in this worship is said to be the flesh of elephants, horses and 
dogs,t to the exclusion of rice. The means of attaining perfection^ 
described in the next chapter, are not to be austerity, privations and 
painful rigorous observances, buL the enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
the world,J and the way in which some of the pleasures are described 
is simply revolting. § 

The eighth opens with a hymn, by Ratnaketu, in praise of Bhaga- 
van, and then gives the ritual of the worship aforesaid. The ninth is 
devoted to the ritual of the worship of Vajradhara, the diagrams, the 
forms of meditation, and the secret mantras required for the same, "the 
tenth is a dialogue between TathSgata and Vajradhaifa, in course of 
which the latter explains the details of adoration with a secret mantra 
called MaM-nd'dhi-pradayaka-mantray or that which grants the highest 
transcendental powers. In the next, Tath^ata explains the mystery of 
the sacred syllables om, d/4, Jnim, and the uses thereof. This is followed, 
in the next chapter, by instructions as to the rituals to be observed in 
performing particular kinds of meditations and the rewards derivable 
therefrom. All castes and classes are declared to be fit for the per- 
formance of such meditations, provided they follow the rules. The 
subject is continued in the next in which japa or silent recitations of 
mantras of various kinds are enjoined. These recitations may be accom- 
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plished by the body {kayajdpa), by speech {vdgjdpa), by the mind 
{cAUtajdpa)y by the passions (ragajdpa), and by other means, 

^ The fifteenth section is particularly disgusting in its details, as it 
describes the adoration of Buddha through damsels of twelve years of 
age, daughters of Chandalas, dancing women, and other low castes, and 
by observances of rituals of the most revolting kind. Daily intercourse 
^with daughters of the Chandala caste in out of the way places is deemed 
an essential of the highest importance,* and particular stress is laid on 
their personal charms.f A variety of mantras are given for the purpose 
of these adorations, and also incantations and charms for curing diseases, 
for causing hallucination or death, for acquiring superhuman powers, and 
for other purposes. The mantras are of the usual type, formed of the 
mystic syllables, hum, hahy ah, &c. One of these include twenty- 
three such syllables. 

The sixteenth is exclusively ritualistic, giving directions for various 
kinds of secret worship, and the most appropriate diagrams, mantras, 
homas, and ofEerings of various kinds required for them. The oblations 
to be offered on the horaa fire include, among other things, ordure, flesh, 
oil, &c4 The^ ceremonials described are throughout in the highest 
degree mystical. 

The next two sections are quite as mystical and revolting as the last, 
but they are not so entirely ritualistic. They are made up of a great 
number of dialogues between Bhagavan, Vajradhara, Vajrapani, and 
other Bodhisattvas, in which the esoteric doctrines of the faith are 
discussed at length, and various duties, discipline, forms, observances, 
rituals and practices are inculcated. All the ritualistic forms of dhgdna^ 
dharand, mudrAj nydm, sddhana, &c., of reflection, meditation, gesticula- 
tion, regulation of breath, and other manifestations of mummery which 
characterize the Tantric cult of the Hindus are all faithfully reproduced, 
and interspersed with hymns, prayers, hallelujahs, &c. Some of these 
are in themselves of perfectly unexceptionable character. Others, absurd, 
unmeaning, or stupid as they are, are not in themselves such as to be 
particularly objectionable. But they are sometimes disfigured by in* 
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t I fol. 73. 
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junctions which are highly repulsive. Not satisfied with the Older given 
in the last chapter to make offerings of excrementitious matter on the 
homa fire, the author goes to the length of recommending such substance 
as human food,* denouncing all repugnance to such articles as sinful,t 
and enjoining that no food or drink should be taken by a worshipper, 
which has not been mixed with ordure, or urine, or flesh-meat of some 
kind.J Such injunctions would, doubtless, be best treated as the ravings 
of madmen. Seeing, however, that the work in which they occur is 
reckoned to be the sacred scripture of millions of intelligent human 
beings, and their counterparts exist in almost the same words in Tan- 
tras which are held equally sacred by men who are by no means 
wanting in intellectual faculties of a high order, we can only deplore the 
weakness of human understanding which yields to such delusion in the 
name of religion, and the villainy of the priesthood which so successfully 
inculcates them. No wonder the work was long kept away from Mr. 
Hodgson on the allegation that it was not available in Nepal, though he 
at last got it. {I^ssaj/s^ p. 49.) 
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No. B. 37. 

UPOSHADHA AVADANA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12 x inches. Folia, 87. Lines on a 

page, 6. Extent in slokas, 400. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, 
old. Prose and verse. Very incorrect. 

An account of an optional fast called Uposhadha or Poshadha, 
[ante, p. 111). It is said to have been imparted by S'akya himself. The 
work is divided into three chapters. The 1st treats of the history of 
the fast j the 2nd, its details ; and the 3rd, its obligations. 

When S'akya was one day seated under a tree in the Nyagrodha 
Garden near the city of Kapilavastu, Vas'ishtha, a Brahman of the 
Vas'ishtha gotra, came to see him. The Brahmanhad long nails and 
unkempt beard, and was very much emaciated and weak. Being asked 
by the Lord why he was so, he replied by saying that he had adopted the 
mensial fast {masavrata) for the attainment of the fourfold blessing, 
fasting at a tifne for a month, and that having observed it for a hundred 
years he had been reduced to his present condition. The Lord said, ^^your 
nails and your beard and your abstinence from food for so long a time 
have not brought you at all near your object. Do you observe the fast 
of Uposhadha in honour of A rya Avalokites'vara, and you will at once 
attain your end.^^ In course of further discussion on the subject, 
the Lord said that he had acquired adamantine hardness of body by 
observing the fast. He also narrated a story about two Brahmans in 
connection with it. He said in the time of Kas'yapa, when Kriki was 
king of Benares, Patuvarmma and Hadivarmma, two Brahman youths, 
saw a procession in the street and on enquiry learnt that Kriki was 
going to the lord Kas'yapa to hear the merits of the Uposhadha fast. 
The youths followed, and, having heard the Lord^s sermon about it, 
perfomed the ceremony. By virtue of this fast the elder youth was born 
under the name of Sujata, a son of Kriki. The other, whose fast was 
vitiated by neglect in the observance of all the necessary details was born 
as a Naga. He remembered, however, the circumstances of his former life, 
and besought Sujata for help. The king issued a proclamation offering a 
golden throne to whoever would furnish him with the ritual of the fast. 
An old woman came forward and said, break that column before me and 
34 
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you will get the ritual/^ The column was broken, and at the foot of it 
was found the ritual, inscribed on a golden tablet. The Naga, haying 
got the ritual performed the ceremony, and was translated to the heaven 
of Indra, where he was born h god, under the name of Uposhadha. 

The proper time for the rite is the 8th of every waxing moon, whence 
the name As/itamtvrata, A hut having been erected with five kinds of 
sacred wood, Lokes'vara should be worshipped in it with proper offerings 
and mantra, the performer observing the purification of the eight members 
of his body before and after it for a week. Especial merit is attained if 
particular kinds of articles be presented and particular musical instruments 
be sounded. The details about these extend to several pages. 

The most important abstinence during the performance of the rite 
is from cruelty to animals, and this is illustrated by a story. A king of 
Vais'ali and his queen, having performed the rite and thereby obtained 
a precious jewel, was engaged in giving alms when Indra, having assumed 
the shape of a Brahman, came forward and asked alms. The king said. 
Let me know what you want, and it will be given.^^ The Brahman 
named the jewel. The king was greatly distressed at this ; but not to 
break his promise to a Brahman he was about to give ft, when Indra, 
assuming the shape of a hawk, darted at the jewel and carried it away. Then 
in the shape of the Brahman, he threw his sword at the bird and killed it 
I The king finding that his jewel was about to be restored to him became 
glad, but Indra longing to have the jewel and frustrate the king^s good 
word disappeared with it. The king and his country suffered long and 
grievously for the destruction of the hawk, and the evil was not re- 
moved until the king, under the advice of Krakuchchhanda, performed 
the rite once again. 
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No. B. 51. 

* USHNiSHAVIJAYA DIIABANf. 
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Substance, Nepalese paper, 7x3 inches. Folia, 4. Lines on a pag^, 
6. Extent in £okas, 50. Character, Newan. Date, ? Prose. Incorrect., 

A mystic mantra bearing the name of Uslmisbavijaya, a Bodhi- 
sattva. It begins with the words Om knm krum krum sodhaya, 8fe. It 
was imparted by Buddha Amitayub to Avalokites'vara. It is specially 
efficatious in curing diseases and prolonging life. 
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No. B. 34. 

VAJRASTJCHL 

I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 10 x 3 inches, Folia, 9. Lines on a 
page, 6. Extent in slokas, 110. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, 
old. Prose. Correct. 

A disputation about caste. By As'vaghosha. The work has been 
translated, in a very spirited style, ^ into English by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, 
and published in the^ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain,^ and also in his ^ Essays,^ (pp. 12Cf.). Mr. Hodgson writes 
the name of the author Ashughosha, but the MS. gives it as 1 have put 
it above. The meaning of the name is he who has the voice’’ (G/iosAa) 
^^of a horse” {as'va). The first word (As^va) is put in contradistinction to 
the name of the tutor Manjughosha, ^^he of the sweet voice.” Ashu is 
meaningless. The arguments used are very much of the same class with 
what is given on p. 225. 
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• No. B. . 

VAJRAVIDA'RANA NAMA-DHA'RANI-HRIDAYO- 
PA-HRIDAYA. 



Substance, Nepalese paper, x 3 inches. Folia, 3. Lines on a page, 
• 6. Extent in 41okas, 25. Character, Nevvaii. Date, ? Appearance, old. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

• A charm which, on being worn in an amulet, or frequently recited, 
insures robust health. It was imparted by the Lord when he was dwell- 
ing in a thunderbolt. It begins with the words Om tata tata totaya 
totaya sphata sphata sphotaya sphoiaya ghuna ghuna ghundpaya ghuna- 
paya svarvasattvaniy 
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No. B. 

VASUNDHARA-VRATOTPATTI AV ADANA. 



Substance, Nepalese paper, 11 x 21- inches. Folia, 23. Lines on a 
page, 6. Extent in ^lokas, 350. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 923. 
Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

On the origin of a fast in honour of a goddess named Vasundhard. 
The account is said to have been imparted to Ananda by S'akya himself 
during his sojourn in the monastery of Ghoshira, in the suburbs of 
Kausdmbi; but the work is palpably a modern one. The goddess claims 
the threefold form of Vasundhara or the earth, Maha Lakshmi or great 
prosperity, and Kumari or the virgin. 
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The story runs that in a remote period of antiquity, <during^ 
the reign of a king named Suryodaya, the inhabitants of the earth 
were very viciously disposed, and suffered much from famine and 
disease. Once, when a famine was at its height, some maids of 
honour of the great goddess Vasimdhara happened, in course of their 
rambles, to pass over the earth, and to behold the distress men 
were immersed in. Touched by sympathy they solicited their mis- 
tress at Tushita to afford them some relief. Thereupon the goddess 
sent for her stewards, Nandimukha and As vaghosha, and thus ex- 
pressed her behest : — In the absence of a Tathagata mankind have 
run into vice, and it is my wish to reclaim them by giving currency 
to my worship. Do you, thcrefoie, descend on the earth, and by some 
contrivance or other win over king Suryodaya, through whom my 
worship may be proclaimed 

The stewards assumed the forms of bewitchingly beautiful damsels, 
and tried to win the king by sweet songs; but failed. Then assuming 
the forms of fierce boars they commenced to destroy the king^s favourite 
garden. The king, hearing that two boars were destroying his garden, 
came forward with his men, wlio surrounded the place, and raised a dreadful 
uproar all round. The boars, thereupon, raised a hurricane, laid every- 
thing prostrate, enveloping the place in impenetrable darkness, and rush- 
ing past the king so as to strike against him, escaped. The contact 
knocked down the king, and made him insensible ; but he soon regained 
his senses, and, mounting his horse, chased after them. The boars 
then gave up their swinish form, entered the body of the king^s 
horse, and gallopped on across rivers and marshes till they reached a 
forest, when the horse stumbled and knocked down the king insensible 
on the ground. Of the king^s retinue only one trooper was able to 
follow him in his wild run. He came to his help, and, when the 
king regained his senses and asked for a drink of water, ran to the 
nearest river for a supply. 

When Senagupta, for that was the name of the soldier, had re- 
freshed himself with a drink and was filling his can for his master, he 
beheld, on an island on the other side of the river, some Apsaras damsels 
engaged in frolic. The sight enchanted him, and he stood bewitched, 
When beckoned to approach near, he crossed* the stream, and narrated 
to the damsels the history of his adventure. He then asked them what 
had brought them there. The Apsarases said they had come to perforin 
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the rite of Vasundharavrata. He then said, if you will please instruct 
me in the details of the rite, I too would perform it/^ The damsels replied 
^by saying that at early dawn on the second day of the moon in the month 
of Bhadra, or any other month, the performer should bathe himself, put 
on clean clothes, construct on a pure spot smeared with cowdung. a 
diagram with metals, jewels, flowers, paddy or powdered stone, and place 
therein the emblems of the seven gods, and surround them with a line 
formed of paddy or any other of the articles aforenamed. The place should 
also be decorated with flags of yellow cloth, umbrellas and garlands of 
leaves and flowers, and the gods be there invited, and due offerings 
made to them. On the following morning the performer should bathe 
in a river, or a sacred pool, put on yellow cloth, and purify himself with 
the five products of the cow. Then facing the east contemplate and men- 
tally worship the three jewels, and then worship the goddess Vasundhara 
with the usual mantras and offerings. After this worship he should tie 
round his wrist a protecting cord (rakska) formed of sixteen threads 
and having sixteen knots in it, and then pray for whatever he wishes. At 
night he should partake of barley-meal, and keep awake the whole night. 
Next morning he should again worship the goddess, and then bidding her 
adieu, worship a human virgin, and then give a feast to his spiritual guide 
and others. 

After hearing this account of the fast, Senagupta brought water to 
the king, and explained to him the reason of his delay. On his return 
home the king appointed Senagupta his priest, and celebrated the fast 
with great pomp. It was, however, not accomplished in due order. 
The queen Chtitadevf, who accepted the protecting cord at the time of 
celebrating the rite, afterwards thought it very offensive placed besides 
her jewelled bracelets, and tore and threw it out through a window. At 
this time a maid-servant of another queen who was residing in a Nimba 
Park was passing by the window, and the cord fell on her head. She 
took it respectfully, accepted the hospitality of the king, and, returning 
to her mistress, told the story of the cord and the merits of the fast. There- 
upon both of them mentally performed the fast. 

A short time after the goddess Vasundhara assumed the form of au 
old woman, and, coming to the gate of the king, sent a message to the 
queen through one of hdt maids, saying, that the queen^s grandmother 
had come, and wanted to see her. The maid duly carried the message to 
bar royal mistress, but the queen felt annoyed at it, and exclaimed, 
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my grandmother ! why she is long since dead ; this is an importer ; go, 
and drive her away/^ 

Thus repulsed, the old woman repaired to the Nimbfi forest, and waj 
there most respectully and hospitably entertained. This pleased her 
much, and she made herself manifest in her own real form. This is 
described as a handsome female of yellow complexion, having one head 
but six arms, holding in the right hands the emblems of blessing and of 
salutation to Buddha, and a handful of jewels, and in the left an auspi- 
cious jar (hliadragliatcC)^ a volume of the Prajija, and a sheaf of corn. 
Through her blessings everything prospered in the home of the Nimba 
queen, and the king, forsaking his senior wife, lived with her, 

Chutadevi was greatly incensed by the conduct of the king, and in 
a furious passion ran to the Nirnba Park. There, however, she heedlessly 
trod upon some flowers which had been offered to the goddess, and from 
the sin proceeding therefrom her head was immediately metamorphosed 
into that of a fierce sow. Looking at this the people of the neighbour- 
hood raised an uproar, and out of shame she ran into a forest to hide 
herself. There she saw successively two birds quarrelling with each 
other, a large boar, a fox, a sow, and a big serpent!' She repen- 
ted of her sins, and, wishing to see the goddess herself, proceeded 
further, and, coming by a river, saw some damsels carrying golden pitchers 
on their hips. She asked them, who are you ? and where are you going 
to?^^ The damsels replied : We are the maids of Vasundhara, come to 
fetch water from this river for her bath. This river flows only for her 
bath j wash your eyes with its waters and you will see what you desire.^^ . 

She did so, and, immediately regaining her former shape, beheld the 
goddess before her. Saluting her most reverently she said, Divine 
being, I have sinned most grievously. Do thou remit my sins; I shall 
now perform the fast most reverently 

The goddess was pleased with her repentance. She remitted her sins, 
and directed her to return home and perform the fast. In reply to further 
requests she explained the history of the sights Chutudevi had seen in the 
forest. The two birds,^^ said the goddess, were formerly two sisters who 
quarrelled at meal, and therefore they have now become, two birds. 
The boar was formerly a housekeeper, and in that capacity he doled out 
half rations to the guests of his master, afid purloined the other half, 
and this is his desert. The fox was formerly a learned Brahman, and he 
dissuaded people by his sophistry from giving alms to Bauddhas, and 
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therefore has he become a fox/* Chutadevi explained to them their sins 
and ransomed them, and, returning home, performed the rite of Vas'undhara 
with her husband, and lived in peace and plenty. 
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No. B. 49. 

VASUNDHARASHTOTTARA-S'ATANiiLMA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7i x 3 inches. Folia, 3. Lines on a page, 
5. Extent in ^lokas, 30. Character, Newari, Date, ? Appearance, fresh. 
Verse. Incorrect. 

One hundred and eight epithets forming a hymn in praise of 
Vasundhard, apparently meant for the presiding divinity of the earth or 
Prithvi Devi, but her abode is said to be in the Tushita heaven as describ- 
ed in the next preceding work. 
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No. B. 16. 

Vl'RAKUS'A AV ADANA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12 x 4 inches. Folia, 96. Lines on a page, 
8. Extent in 41okas, 640. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 947 = A. D. 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse. 

This codex contains two works, both in the NewSri language, one a 
translation of the story of Kusa of the Virajcusa Avaddna and the other 
Ashtamivrata-katha, or story in praise of the Ashtami fast. Both are 
said to be extracts from the Divya Avadana, translated into the 
Nepalese language by Ampitfinanda. The Ashtamlvrata is the same 
with the Uposhadha or Poskadka rite described on page 265, The name 
here given refers to the age of the moon when it should be performed 
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The sto»y given is in substance the same with what occurs in the Kus's 
Jataka^ {ante, p. 110), but some of the names and details are changed* 
The jewel referred to in the Kus'a Jataka is here said to have beett 
obtained as a reward for performing the Ashtamivrata. The name of 
KusVs mother here is Alinda, Kus'a has aliases in Viriipa and Upavasa 
Kus'a, and he obtains in this story a handsome shape by observing the 
fast under notice. 
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No. A. 18. 

VRATAVADANAMALl. 

Sf?!TW^T?mraT I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 16 x 8 inches. Folia, 70. Lines on 
a page,' 6. Extent in slokas, 2,109. Character, Newaii. Date, ? Ap- 
pearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

The work in its entirety comprises a number of stories in praise 
of various optional fasts or Vratas, but the codex under notice is a mere 
fragment, containing only the story of Suvarnavarna, in three chapters, 
in praise of a rite called Lalcsha-chaityavrata. From the name of the 
hero of the story the fragment is named Smarnavarnavadana. 

The principal interlocutors in this work are Jayas'ri and Jinas'ri, 
who quote the authority of Upagupta, who is said to have recounted the 
merits of the work to As'oka. Upagupta says that on the Nirvana of 
the Lord when Mahakas'yapa was at the head of the Church ^t Baja* 
gfiha, one Divakara, son of Batnakara, a merchant of B&jagriha had 
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reduced himself to great distress by excessive dissipation. Impelled by 
want and hunger and stung with the reproaches of his wife, he one day 
presented himself before Mahakasyapa, and sought his advice. 

Mahakashyapa advised Divakara to perform the ceremony o? 
Lahhachaiiya, Once on a time^^ said he, Lord Buddha discoursed on 
the importance and the merits of the ceremony. He was then residing 
in the Champaka grove belonging to Vis'vabbadra, a citizen of 
Padmapuri. While seated on a stone under the shade of a palm tree he, 
at the request of his followers, exhibited in the sky the model of a 
crystal chaitya surrounded by a hundred thousand other chaityas. 

He brought them on the earth. He told them how Lord Vipas'yi 
showed the same thing to prince Pushpaketu, of Bandhumati, to Chandra- 
ketu, to Suryyaketu, and to prince Svarnaketu, of Svarnavati. He advised 
them to erect chaityas and worship them. Those that bathe the model 
chaityas with the perfumed waters of the M andakini river go to the 
residence of Siigata. One who desires to perform the ceremony of the 
Lakshachaitya should decorate the Uharmasala of a Vi ha ra by raising the 
flags of Dharma, Ratna, Padma, and Vajra at the four corners. On the 
day previous to the ceremony, he should worship the umage of the 
three jewels, and fast during the night. On the day of the ceremony, 
he should take an early bath, gather from the field different kinds of 
clay, temper them with milk, curd, ghi, cowdung and cow^s urine. 
The clay then should be purified by the repetition, twenty-one times, 
over it of the mantra called Virochanadharani. Then it should be shaped 
into a solid sphere with a tapering spire. The sphere should be opened in 
the middle and grass, rice, and five jewels placed into it. Such models 
should be worshipped to the extent of one hundred thousand, or any less 
number that may be convenient. 

Vis'vabbadra, on hearing this, entered the ascetic state, and became 
an Arhat. In one of his previous existences he had worshipped model 
chaityas, in consequence of which he obtained great excellence in this 
existence. He had then been a proud Brahmana, but was so humbled 
by poverty that he worshipped the models and obtained blessings from 
Vipas'yi. 

II. The second chapter gives the story of Suvarnavarna. The 
story runs that on hearing the merits of this fast from Kas'yapa, Diva- 
kara repaired to his home, and by the performance of the above ceremony 
obtained large profits in his own trade. Devendra advised him to worship 
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the three jewels/^ by virtue of which Divakara was blessed with a 
son named Siivarnavarna. In his previous existence Suvarnavarna was 
Pu^yamahes'a, a Devaputra of the thirty -third heaven. 

A short time after the birth of his son, Divakara undertook a distant 
maritime expedition. While he was away on his voyaf^e, his son, Suvar- 
navariia resorted one day to the Venuvana grove, and there happened to 
hear gathfe chanted by a Bhikshu in praise of high moral sentiments. He at 
once sought conversion to the true faith ; but the Blukshii objected. He 
said he could not convert a youth wlio had not obtained the permission of 
his parents. After many attempts to obtain the permission of his mother, 
the youth was obliged to wait till the return of his father. In the mean- 
while he began to mix with Paiiditas, S'ramanas and Brahmanas. What- 
ever good sayings he heard he noted down in a book, which he used to read 
in his father^s garden outside the city. Close by this garden there was a 
villa belonging to one Prachanda, a minister of A jatas'atru, and the minister 
there enjoyed the society of a couriesan named Ka^'isundari. This woman 
was over head and ears in love with Suvarnavarna, but Suvarnavarna 
contemptuously rejected all her advances. Desperate in her amour, she 
broke an engagement with Prachanda, and entered Suvarnavarna^s garden 
with a view to charm him with all her blandibhments. Prachanda, 
impatient to have her society, sent messenger after messenger after her, 
and at last traced her where slie was. He wont to her, beat her, tore her 
hair, and, furious with rage, ordered an orderly immediately to put her to 
death. But the man charged with this infernal commission was moved by 
her piteous entreaties, and lied away. He was pursued to a long distance by 
Prachanda who, wlu*n he found the chase hopeless, returned with a view to 
destroy Kas'isundari with his own hands. During this interval Kasl- 
sundari ran to the nearest wall of the garden in order to scale over it and 
escape, but failed in the attempt on account of the great height of the wall. 
No sooner Prachanda found her near the wall than he gave her a violent 
kick. Stunned by the blow she fell insensible, and was bitten by a black 
snake on whose body she fell. Prachanda, finding her dead, returned home, 
and sent officers to search the garden of Suvarnavarna for the dead body, 
and to charge the owner of the garden with the murder. The king made 
over the investigation of the case to Prachanda, who, with only the show 
of a trial, ordered Suvarnavarna to the stake. Just at this moment 
Bivfikara returned from his distant voyage, and Lord K&s'yapa^ 
obtained NirvaJija, leaving A'nanda at the head of his congregation. 
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A'nanda lived at Vaisali. Divakara prayed for his intervention. 
A'nanda, by virtue of his power of working miracles, presented himself 
before the king, persuaded him to reverse the order of punishment ; but,^ 
at the instigation of Prachanda, the executioner hurried on his business. 
Suvarnavarna was already placed on the stake when the royal messengers 
reached the place of execution. But the stake had been already deprived 
of its sting. A'naiida had miraculously produced a lotus on the top 
of the stake whereon Suvarnavarna felt himself very comfortable. 
By the instructions received from A'nanda, Suvarnavarna obtained true 
knowledge. Kas'isundari was resuscitated by a charm. She felt a 
dislike for womanhood on account of the manifold dangers by which 
it is surrounded. She prayed A'nanda to turn her into a man. Her 
feminity disappeared, she renounced the world, and was soon enobled 
as an Arhat. There was no bound to Divakara^s delight when he 
heard of the sudden change of his son^s fortune. SCivarnavarna, 
renounced the world, and became an Arhat. The king no longer counte- 
nanced Prachanda. • He withdrew his protection from him, and proclaiined 
him an outlaw. He was kicked, insulted, and severely beaten by those 
whom in his prosperity he had injured. In his distress Pftichanda, too, 
sought the protection of A'nanda. He entered the Pravrajya, and be- 
come an Arhat. 

The king then enquired from A'nanda the reasons why Suvarna- 
varna, Kas'isundari, and Prachanda, though so different in their dis- 
positions, should come to the same end. The reply is grain in the next 
chapter. 

III. — ^When Lord Vipasyi was at Bandhumati, there lived a merchant 
named Karna in that city. His wife was enciente when he went 
on a distant voyage. During his absence his house was destroyed by 
fire, his lands inundated, and his wealth stolen. The son that was born 
unto him was extremely ugly, full of a putrid smell in his body, and uni- 
versally disliked. His wife lived in a wretched hovel, and maintained 
herself by menial service. All her servants left her, except one faithful 
maid, who was personally attached to her. The son was named Virupa 
on account of his ugliness. His mother maintained him by serving as a 
maidservant. But in a short time she could not even find menial employ- 
ment. Virupa was obliged to beg from door to door ; but the offensive 
smell issuing from his body disgusted every one. People hooted him, 
and pelted stones at him. He had to pass days together without even 
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ft morse? of food. Mortified at this, Virupa went to his father^s garden, 
determined to put a period to his existence. 

^ Karna, the merchant, returned home at this time, having lost all his 
wealth by a shipwreck. But there he found no relief. He found his house, 
his wealth, his land, everything gone. His wife was iu a most wretched 
state, lean, lank and cheerless. These sudden and rapid reverses of fortune, 
induced him to worship the Lord. He went to Vipas'yi, and surrendered 
himself at his feet. By this piece of good work he o})tained a boon never 
after to become poor even for a day. Virupa was at this time lying almost 
dead in his father^s garden ; Lord Vipas^pi revivified him ; removed the 
offensive smell from his person ; and turned his ugliness into beauty. 
His skin became of a golden colour. That maidservant of Karna, who 
had not deserted his wife in her distress, also obtained Arhatship from 
Vipas'yi. 

Karna invited the Lord to his house, and entertained him with his 
whole congregation. He also performed the ceremony of Chaityavrata. 

, When the king Bandhuman expired he was succeeded by his son 
S^riman. S riman, dying without an heir, was succeeded by Virdpa, now 
called Surupa in account of the transformation. Surupa lived long and 
made his kingdom prosperous .and happy. 

Surupa was Suvarnavarna ; Karna, Divakara ; Karna^s wife, Diva- 
karats wife ; her faithful maid was Kas'isundari ; and the maid servant 
of Karna was Prachanda. 

Ajatas'atru then asked A'nanda the reason why should Suvarna- 
varna be placed on the stake though he was guiltless ? 

A'nanda replied ; — 

Chandra was a great Buddha. At the time of his advent there was 
in a Vihara a Bhikshu, who preached to Brahmanas and others. Once 
on a time another Bhikshu, named Ajita, came to that Vihara. He was 
very eloquent, and a perfect master of the art of oratory. He soon eclipsed 
the fame of the Bhikshu of the Vihara. He wanted to ruin Ajita. He 
caused a calumny to be spread by a Brahman girl that Ajita had unlawful 
connection with her. When Ajita complained that such ugly things should 
be whispered against his stainless character, he was told that he deserved 
to be placed on the stake for his crime. Ajita, disgusted at the conduct 
of the Bhikshu of the Vihdra, left the place. Now the eyes of the new 
Bhikshu was opened. He found that he had done wrong. He pursued 
Ajita to a great distance, fell at his feet, and obtained his pardon. Sn- 
varjjiavarigLa was that Bhikshu, Because he had uttered the harsh words 
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"you deserve the stake for your crime’' he was placed on the stake. 
He was rich, because he performed the Chaityavrata. 

After the relation of these stories both Ajdtas'atru and Divdkara* 
performed the Chaityavrata. 
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No. B, 43. 

CIIAITYA-PUf^OAVA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 13 x 3 inches. Folia, 38. Lines on 
each page, 5. Extent in ^lokas, 1,700. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 
905. Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

On a rite called CAaUj/a-puflffava or the adoration of Chaityas, and 
the rituals and merits thereof. 
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When the Lord was seated under a palm tree in a grove of Cham- 
paka trees in the hermitage of Vis vachandraka, near the town of 
Padmapuri, he noticed that his followers were thinking of what be had 
said regarding the rite of Chaityas. Thereupon he caused the apparition 
of a jewelled Chaitya to appear in the sky, and then, at the request of a Bo - 
dhisattva, Suchetana by name, caused a tumulus {chaitf/a) of crystals to rise 
on the earth, and gave directions for the performance of the rite in question. 
The chaitya is to be made of pure clay mixed with the five products of 
the cow, the five nectars, the five jewels and the five aromatics. The 
mixture is then to be kneaded seven times while repeating the Samanta- 
bhadra mantra. The shape is to be a rounded one with a tapering top. The 
figure, being then anointed with oil, is to be placed in the centre of an 
altar, duly worshipped, and then cut across in a slanting direction. 
From the womb of the bisected figure the light of chaitya, {chaitya 
vimba — what this is I know not) is to be extracted, and placed 
on a jewelled throne, and there worshipped according to the ritual 
given in the text. The six Paramitas are to be duly observed during 
the time the worship is made. This leads to questions from Suche- 
tana as to — jiow men descend from the region of the Devas ? how 
they become Devas? and how they pass from one mortal shape to 
another? The Lord replies that those who follow the practice of 
the Yoga, are merciful, attached to truth, devoid of anger, malice, 
and delusion, engaged in beneficent works, and follow the right 
path, repair to the region of the Devas. Those who are virtuous, 
obedient to their tutors, and respectful to good people, pass from one 
human body to another. Those who are otherwise become after 
death devils, Asuras and inferior animals, according to their deserts. 
Thereupon Vis'vabhadra, a person of noted charity, who was present in 
ttfe assembly, immediately obtained conversion, and attained Arhat- 
hood. Requested to explain the cause of this sudden translation, the 
Lord said Vis'vabhadra was, in a former existence, a Brahman of great 
learning, master of the four Vedas and of all the S astras. Finding 
them to be false, he betook to the constant worship of Chaityas and to 
the dissemination of the true religion whereby many persons obtained 
the highest reward, and through the merit ' of those works he now 
attained Arhatship. 

The rite here described is obviously the same with the Chaitya- 
trata noticed in the next preceding work. 

36 
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No. B, 56. 

CHANilKYA-SARASAi^GRAHA. 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 10 x 4^ inches. Folia, 68. Lines 
on a page, 7. Extent in ^lokas, 830. Character, Newdri. Date, *? 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An amplified version of Chdnakya’s collection of moral maxims. 
The recension current in Bengal contains only 108 stanzas. The quota- 
tions are mostly from the MahabhSrata and other Hindu works, and the 
collection professes to be a Hindu work. It has got currency among the 
Buddhists from the circumstance of the maxims inculcated being good, 
and not very sectarial. 
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No. B, 51. 

DHVAJAGRAKEYtJRI' DHA'RANI'. 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 7 x 2-\ inches. Folia, 7. Lines on » 
page, 5. Extent in ^lokas, 80. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance,, 
old. Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm for ensuring success in warfare. Indra, having been over- 
powered by other gods, sought the protection of the Lord, and the Lord, 
out of his overflowing kindness, taught him this charm which, he said, ho 
had obtained from a Tathagata of the name of Dhvaja, The charm 
begins with the words jaya jaya vijaya vijaya jaymahini sailkari 
pjasaitkari jpratailhari hhanjani prabhanjani, &c. 
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colours issued forth and illumined all the three thousand reg^o^ls, even 
to the depth of the darkest hell, where the light of the sun and the moon 
had never reached before ; Buddhist sacred places became specially resplen- 
dent thereby ; the earth shook in six different rays ; heavenly flowers fell 
in showers ; and celestial music resounded everywhere. Beholding these 
prodigies Ratnavairochana uncovered one of his shoulders and, kneeling 
on his right knee, addressed the Lord in order to know whence these 
wonders came forth. The Lord thereupon gave an account of a region 
named Padma. It was situated to the south-east of Jambudvipa. It 
contained Buddhist sacred places, innumberable as the grains of sand on* 
the banks of the river Ganges. The Bodhi tree there was named Indra, 
and under it, there was a lotus 500 yojanas in circumference, seated 
on a stalk made of lapis-lazuli ; the leaves of this plant were of gold, each 
leaf being 15 yojanas in circumference. On this lotus sac the Tathagata 
Padmottara, and around him were Bodhisattvas innumerafte, each 
seated on a lotus. At the last watch of the night Padmottara attained 
Buddhahood, and at early dawn set the avaivartika wheel in motion^ 
and thereupon millions over millions of rays of light issued forth, and 
these were the causes of the prodigies. / 

II. — In reply to the questions of Ratnavairochana the Lord gave 
further descriptions of the continent of Padma and of Padmottara. The 
size of the continent of Padma was such that were one by a miracle 
to pound down the great Suraeru mountain to grains each not bigger 
than a mustard seed, multiply those grains four times, and spread 
them smoothly side by side, the area covered would represent the extent of 
that continent. Padmottara had 30 kalpas for the duration of his life. 
After his Nirvana the true religion lasted for ten kalpas, and then 
Bodhisattvas who had been born there lived for 40 kalpas. Formerly 
this continent was named Chandanalokadhatu, and it had been minis- 
tered by the Tathagata named Chandrottama for 20 kalpas. At the 
request of Gaganamudra, a Bodhisattva, that saint had prophesied that 
ten kalpas after his Nirvdna Padmottara would be born. He also taught 
that Bodhisattva certain Dhfi.ranis of great potency. 

III. — On the miraculous powers of Padmottara. Santimati, a Bodhi- 
sattva, enquired of the Lord how it was that while other Tathagatas 
acquired perfection by overcoming the five attachments, Padmottara 
attained Buddhahood while retaining them. The five attachments are — 
the attachment for existence {A!yuh kashdya) ; that of fancy {^alpa 
kashaya) ; that of beings {Sattm kaihaya) ; that of sight 
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haskd^a) ; and that of pain. He then related the story of Arapemi^ 
This king lived in a very remote kalpa named Dharma. His household 
priest was Samudrarenu, whose son Samudragarhha, relinquishing his 
home, attained the perfect Bodhi knowl^edge, and assumed the name of 
Ratnagarbha. Attended by a numerous retinue of Bhikshus, he travelled 
from country to country, and at last arrived at a Jambu grove near 
the metropolis of Aranemi. The news of this arrival reaching Aranemi, 
the king immediately came to him, and solicited his abidance at the place 
as his guest for three months. On the expiry of this period one 
thousand sons of Aranemi, one after another, made a similar request, and 
the saint granted it in every instance. When thrice one thousand months 
had expired Samudrarenu invited and entertained his son for seven years ^ 
Once this Brahraana speculated on what could be the object of Aranemi in 
entertaining the saint. Does be aspire to the position of a Deva? or of an 
Indra ? or of the possession of illimitable wealth and power ? or of the 
perfect Bodhi knowledge ? That night he dreamt a dream. He saw chat 
Buddhas from innumerable sacred places had sent him presents of lotuses 
having leaves of gold, stalks of silver, and pericarps of lapislazuli. On 
each lotus wa^seen a sun, with a jewelled umbrella over it, and six billions 
of rays issued from each sun, and fell on his face. He, moreover, saw 
his own self clear as a mirror of the expanse of a thousand yojanas, 
and in it he beheld sixty billions of Bodhisattvas seated on lotuses, and 
celestial music resounding therein. He saw, too, the king Aranemi seated, 
with the face of a hog and his body bespattered with blood, under a 
castor plant after devouring various animals there. Other animals 
feasted on the bones that were left after the meal of their king. The 
Brahma:^ then saw some of the princes, with faces of jackals, wolves, 
boars, lions and dogs and bespattered with blood, chasing other animals, 
and after feasting on their bodies seating themselves under castor trees. 
Other animals feasted on the remains of the animals destroyed. He saw 
other princes richly dressed and ornamented, mounted on chariots drawn 
by buffaloes, addressing him thus: Divide these lotuses among the 
king and the princes.^^ He did so, and then, waking up, went to the 
saint, and asked the meaning of the dream. The saint did so, and also 
expounded the meaning of the details of the dream ; adding — Since you 
have for the good of creation entertained us for seven years, you will acquire 
the perfect knowledge.^^ The Brahman then learnt the true knowledge, 
•and advised the king and fhe princes to retire from worldly affairs, and 
to devote themselves to the contemplation of true knowledge for seven 
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years. They confined themselves in their chambers, and did so#) After 
a time Samudrare^u requested his son to invite them to his presence. 
The saint performed a Samadhi from which issued forth various lights ; 
he then called the parties to his presence, and blessed them. 

IV. — Lord Padmaprabha, having performed the Samddhi named 
Sod/iisattvacMUapromosAa. gently smiled, whereupon a brilliant light 
spread all over the universe, and made all Buddhist sacred places manifest 
to the king and the rest of the congregation. The king then prayed the 
Lord to be translated to a world where there was no hell, no avarice, no 
region of Yama ; where all beings were brilliant as gold and endowed* 
with the memory, of their former existence, and with such transcendental 
sight that they could behold all Buddhist sacred places, and be ever 
devoted to the true religion. The Lord directed him towards the west, 
to a world which was named Sudraativirdjita, and which tallie^ in every 
respect with the description. The Tathagata of this world was Indra- 
ghoshas'vararaja. After many ages this Tathagata would be followed 
by Achintamatigururaja who would be followed by Maraprabha. The 
true religion would last for 16 kalpas and then disappear. It would 
be revived by Bashmi a thousand kalpas afterwards. Then will come 
Ravores'vara who will be followed by Aparameya, after whom you will 
be a Tathagata under the name of Amitayuh, when that world would be 
called Sukhavati. The king^s sons then, one after another, came forward, 
and prayed for the perfect knowledge, and each of them was assured 
that he would become a Buddha at some time or other. The five sons of 
the Brdbman and a number of others obtained the blessing of salvation* 
The BrahmaAppeared last, and be was told that in the Kali age, be would 
appear as S akya Sinha, and that a thousand years after his ministry the 
religion would disappear, (a prophecy which has not been verified, unless 
we take it to mean India only). 

V. — At the request of the Brahman, Padmaprabha then gave 
descriptions, among many others of the following SamSdhis, viz., Surafe- 
gam&, Eatnamudra, Sifiha-vikridita, and Suchandrd. He gave in detail 
also the tnerits of these Samadhis. Thereupon the king with his one 
thousand sons and numerous followers and officers retired from the world, 
and accepted the initiatory rite of asceticism. On the Nirvaiua of Batnagar- 
bha seven jewelled Chaityas were erected on his remains, and the Br&hmaiji 
Samudrarenu became the teacher, and spread wide the knowledge of the 
great truth for many kalpas, after which he was born in the family of a 
Oha^d^la in Safikaraka^a, a Buddhist region of great sanctity. His 
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teachings there were highly appreciated, and they served to raise tha 
duration of human life to five hundred years from eighty years, which 
was the duration before his birth. He was, moreover, on the death of the 
ting, appointed king, under the name of Punyabala. By his might 
and valour he brought the whole of Jambudvipa under his sway. Once 
he proclaimed that he would give any gift that his people sought of 
him. Thousands over thousands came and got what they wanted, but at 
last came one Pansughosha, a Ji vaka, who said he wished to become a 
Vidyadhara in his present existence, and for that purpose required the 
skin and eyes of a living man to be given him by that person cheerfully 
and without any scruple. This was a hard prayer to grant, but the king 
was not unequal to it. He plucked out his eyes from their sockets, and 
gave them away, and told the beggar to skin the body as he listed. After 
death, he vvas again born in the family of a Chandala, raised to the rank 
of a king, and ultimately brought to his end by giving away his tongue 
and ears to beggars. He was then born as king Indradhvaja. He had a 
thousand sons, all of whom, except six, retired from the world, and became 
hermits. He divided Jambudvipa into six parts, gave the parts to his 
householding s^ns, and himself retired to a hermitage. In his next 
birth he was king Pradipapradyota. On one occasion, having seen a man 
tied to a post, he asked why was the man so treated ? His minister reported 
that the person had failed to pay the king's dues. The king ordered 
him to let the man loose at once. 

The minister hesitated, adding if the man were let loose he would 
set a bad example, and no one would pay any government revenue. 

The king enquired, " Do all people require pressure to pay revenue 

He answered, Yes, Sire, no one pays any revenue of his own 
aceord.^^ 

Disgusted with the world, the king made over his kingdom to his 
five hundred sons, and retired to a hermitage. While there, he perceived, 
by his miraculous power, that five hundred merchants had lost their way 
on the ocean in darkness, and were in imminent danger of being lost. He 
then tied some cloth on his forearm, steeped it in oil, set fire to i^nd held 
it up as a beacon for the merchants to find their way. In his next birth 
he was king Ambara alim Sarvandada. A Vedic student, named JyoUrasa, 
begged of him the kingdom of the earth, and it was forthwith given. 
Next came Bocha, a Brdhma^, who asked and obtained the two legs of 
the king; Next came Disht&rava, another Brahman, who wanted the 
king's eyes. The king immediately plucked them out, and gave them 
37 
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away. Then came yet another Brahma^^ who wanted the king’s ears. 
Others came forward^ all Brahmans^ and begged successively for the 
remaining members of the king’s person, and they were all readily 
satisfied. In his next birth he became a N%a king, Nidhisandarsana 
by name, and in this state he gave away a profusion of rare jewels, and 
this is the person who after a few other births has become S'Skya 
Sinha. The chapter concludes with an eulogium on the merits of hearing, 
reading, knowing, bearing on the person this auspicious Mahayana 
sutra. 

Begiuning. am: i 

4^ araj: ^IwfsitIT'ircr«ma3TJia|5rafta$|iianarwi n 

^ ar%»^Mfr^TarH: I 
ar^ starjg awTisfi 

awT ^arS^ftiar ^ai^ anwpt w I 

aiawT i tiWiTaitf4:4iW- 

ar»n^ l^rsTO^TTaiiaraiu^TJr: warWHH WIJtaCftaiKUVrmt- 
tcaranwnn^s ’rojaimi^f^ansf^j 

sA A 

anT^ai^Kf4im5iraa:fa»ifTaiirwTjra^^?rr^i i tar ^ jap 

tartar anwiaici^fai: qfqqq: qa::«iir« q^trararaw: qftjtx- 

arrfqar: qjfqtrsq^tfqan i arqr ttfqqtafqqqq’q^arafqqrarsjqqan- 
fMaraqqn?i!tqaiss[t qanqtsiTCfai^ ^ali^aiTqt arrn qqfqi^- 
aiqiqq^B trfqqaamajar anfqjjanac«wia[. II 

End. qi^azqt ^ arq^ aiTq^ qf^rqt qaBTaratt t »in»ia3iarT- 

ariajqqf^qnart trfqqiBrarf qnnqty qqfw« 1 qi^i ^Kqfw«fqai ^qi*r- 
qqqq* aiqqi aiaiqar ^jrwltfirqqT: qreqi ^wTqqjT qqrqr q<«*i awqa(^ 
q|.|?iftqiarar aB^WqqiTTfTqiqf (?) ^aTOqf qjqqnsti^r iroqT- 
fqqitq^«ntTsfirqtT»ii:i wiaiqi qg^ w^firqrtq qfinrrfqin q^qfn- 
* qaro q qfirqif^ qqq qqiart qqtq qfaqiqqi^ i qiqg q^anqf 
qqtanqf q qaWTqq^ar^q^ ajrqq tqqgqfqqiqfq qiqt 
qrtfWt I Tqqttq^wwiqiqqqr* q*liqi»'^ q^g qt^wyiivcq 
tltiaiaiqtrqifqqqqaiqfiifir i 
Colophon. qqqiqq<)ql apq qqrqrarqKaf qqn} i 
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No. B, 50. 

RATNA-PABIKSH^. 

l^bstance, yellow Nepalese paper, 9x3 inches. Folia, 46. Lines on 
a page, 7. Extent in ^lokas, 650. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 9d4k 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

« 

On the merits and defects of precious stones and jewels. By 
Buddha Bhatt^charya. The articles noticed are diamond, pearl, eme- 
rald, carbuncle, ruby, sapphire, lapislazuli, bhisbma (?), crystal, and coral. 
The work is in Sanskrit verse, and its meaning is explained in Newdri 
prose. As usual in Sanskrit works of this class, great importance is 
attached to good and ill luck, the jewels are calculated to bring on under 
particular astrological and other circumstances. 

Beginning. I I 

«i^vrs?r i 

End. 

Wtt ft • Tft ftws^^r 

Colophon, ffir i 


Nos. B 5, and B 65. 

DHARANIS. 

No. B 5 has already been noticed, (p. 86) but the description giyen 
does not convey a full idea of its contents. It comprises 39 Dhara^is 
designed for averting various evils, or securing certain d^iderated 
blessings. B 66 contains 12, some of which are included in B 6. Prom 
the illustrations given of Dhdranis in the preceding pages, the nature of 
Dhfira^is and the unintelligible jargon in which they have been written 
have already been made clear, and nothing further need be said of them 
here. All of them have been attributed to S'fikya Sihha himself, who 
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declares that he had got them from previous Buddhas, or designed them 
himself by his miraculous power. Each Dharani is preceded by a 
brief account of the circumstances which led to its being promulgated, ^ 
and followed by an enumeration of the benefits to be derived by 
wearing them enclosed in amulets, or hearing them frequently repeated. 
No. B 5 comprises the following Dharams, viz. : — 

1, Harahara-hridayd ; 2, Abhayafikari ; 3, SahasravartS ; 4, Sinba- 
nada; 5, Shadaksharita-mahavidyd ; 6, Avalokitesvara-siddhinika ; 7, 
Do. S'llakantha ; 8, Amogliapas'a ; 9, Tara; 10, Chand4; 11, Moksha- 
pSdS; 13, Chandabhattarikaraksha; 13, Sarvalokes'vara ; 14, Man jus n- 
pratijna; 15, Do. sadhana; 16, Maitreya; 17, Saddharmapatha ; 18, 
Vajrat^r^; 19, Paramitayur; 20, Sarvadurgati ; 21, Vasundhara ; 22, 
Vajravidarana; 23, Ganapatihridaya ; 24, Ushnisavijaya ; 25, Marichi ; 
26, Parnasavari ; 27, Grihamatrika; 28, Dhvajagrakeyuri ; 29-30, Prati- 
sara, 1st and 2nd; 31 and Mahasahasrapramardini ; 32, Mahamfiyuri ; 
33, Sitavatimahavidya ; 34, Maharakshamantranusarini ; 35, Panchavin- 
satikarprajnap5.ramitahridaya ; 86, Hemagatha; 87, Mah5m5yavija^a- 
vahini-narayana-prichchha ; 38, LaftkavatSra ; 89, Vasundhara vrata- 
purvamfirtya-mandala. ^ 

No. B 65 contains — 1, Pitavarna-prajnaparamita; 2, Vajracharchikd ; 
3, Ushnishavijaya-sadhana ; 4, Mahanama-sadhana ; 5, Parnasavari ; 
6, Vajragandha; 7, Vajravirahi ; 8, Vajragandhari ; 2, Bhadrachari ; 
10, PrajnfiparamitS-hridaya ; 11, Vasundhara; 13. Taribhattarikaya- 
n^mishfottaraVata — the hundred and eight names of Tara. 


No. B 55. 

KALPADRUMA-AV ADANA. 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 14 x 3i inches. Folia, 806. Lines 
on a page, 8. Extent in i§lokas, 9,760. Character, New4ri. Date, Sh. 
884. Appearance, fresh. Verse. Generally correct. 
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Atollection of stories alleged to have been related to As'oka by 
Upagupta in illustration of the merits of various acts of virtue. 

Contents, I. Story of Sundara, When As'oka held his court at 
Pataliputra, some merchants came to his. presence, and offered him many 
valuable presents. The king was greatly pleased, and, proud of the 
personal beauty of his son Kunala, showed him to them, and asked them if 
they had, in course of their peregrinations on the face of the earth, ever seen 
a more handsome boy. They replied in the affirmative, and said that the 
name of the youth they had seen was Sundara, and that on his birth a 
beautiful tank and a fine garden were produced, which were greatly attached 
to him, and followed him wherever he went. He was immediately sent for, 
and the king was greatly surprised at the unrivalled beauty of the boy, 
and his wonderful attendants. To solve the mystery, he repaired to his 
religious tutor, Upagupta, at the monastery of Kukkutarama. He was 
followed by the youth who, listening to the teachings of the saint, begged 
to be ordained, and was immediately assigned the rank of an Arhat. 
Even more surprised than before, the king begged for explanation. 
Upagupta replied — on the nirvana of the Lord S^akya Buddha his principal 
disciple Kasyapa roamed about in great distress of mind. A farmer of 
the Magadha country, seeing him and his five hundred followers in their 
distress, received them kindly, offered them fresh clear water for bathing, 
and entertained them with food with every mark of devotion. Kas'yapa 
was much pleased with this hospitality, and at the request of the farmer, 
said that he would in a future life become, as he desired, an Arhat. That 
farmer is born as Sundara, and his former good deeds have now fructified 
in Arhatship.'^ 

II. Story of Purnabhadra alias Sampurna. Given in the Avadfina* 
s'ataka, antey p. 17. 

III. Story of SdrtAavaha. Ditto ditto, antCy p. 21. 

IV. Story of Chandana. When the lord was travelling in the 
Magadha country, his followers noticed an old, weather-worn, dilapidated 
chaitya, and enquired to whose honour it had been erected. The Lord 
said it had been erected by the disciples of a former Buddha, named 
Chandana, and, in reply to further enquiries gave an account of th0 
Buddha in question. In former times Brahmadatta, king of Benares, 
worshipped many gods in the hope of getting a son \ but to no avail. 
Once he noticed with surprise an infant in the cup of a lotus. The child 
'was very beautiful, and had the aroma of sandal wood on his body. 
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for which reason he was named Chandana. When the boy grew^up and 
walked about, at every step he moved, a lotus was produced. This lotus 
sparkled for a short time and then withered away. The youth, studying^ 
this fact, thought that since the produce of his body was evanescent, his 
body must likewise be so. Thinking so he lost all Attachment for worldly 
objects, and devoted himself to religion. Through the effect of his former 
good deeds and his devotion he became, under the direction of Lord 
Kas'yapa, a Pratyak Buddha, and on his nirvana his disciples erected the 
stupa. He was very assiduous in offering sandal -paste and lotus flowers 
to the chaitya of Kis'yapa, and thence resulted the peculiar aroma of 
his body and the production of lotus flowers from his feet. This story 
occurs also in the Dvavinsa Avadana, ante^ p. 88. Anecdotes regarding 
Chandana occur on pp. 22, 23 and 198. 

V. Story of Prityapreta, Given in the Avadana-s'ataka, ante, p. 80. 

VI. Story of Kfuhnamrpa, A householder of great wealth but 
of an excessively miserly disposition, dying in the town of Rajagriha, 
became a black serpent in a garden of king Vimbisara, and killed by ]^is 
very sight whoever came near him. The king, not knowing how to destroy 
this dreadful reptile, went to the Lord, who was then soj<5urning in the 
Bamboo Grove, and sought his assistance. Thereupon the Lord repaired 
to the garden, and cast a benign look on the serpent. The serpent was 
charmed by the sight, and mentally abjured all wicked thoughts. The 
Lord brought him to his monastery, and instructed him in the principles 
of religion. So instructed, the serpent killed himself by continuous 
fasting, and repaired to the Trayasinha heaven. There, however, he did 
not feel satisfied. He longed to serve the Lord, and therefore came back 
to the earth, and became a disciple of the Lord, who taught him all the 
rules, principles, and precepts of religion, and made him an adept. Tho- 
roughly enlightened by this teaching, the serpent, now a Deva, pointed out 
to the king VimbisAra the spot where he had kept his wealth concealed in 
the garden, and, requesting him to devote it to religious purposes, returned 
to heaven. 

VII. Story of Smarmhha, Given in the Avadana-s ataka, ante, 
p. 84. 

VIII. Story of PrabhavL She was the maiden daughter of 
a rich merchant of S^ravasti. Courted by princes and other great people 
of the town, she rejected their addresses, and betook to the Lord, who 
ordained her an Arhat. The good deed which secured her this high 
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honoui* was her devotion, in a former life, when she was the chief qneea 
of king Bandhumat, to the Lord Vipas'ji, to whom she gave all her 
^ valuable ornaments. This story forms the 71st Avaddna of the Avad&na* 
s'itaka, but the name given her there is. S'ukla, cf, p. 35. 

IX. Story of Samtidra, Samudra was the son of a rich merchant 
of S'rfivasti. He was born on board of a ship when his father was 
returning from a voyage to the island of Batnakara, and thereby got 
his name of Samudra or the ocean. When he attained his majority, his 
father sent him to Batnakara on a commercial mission, in the company 
of a large body of experienced merchants. Out in the sea, his vessel was 
overtaken by a hurricane, and was in imminent risk of being lost. His 
companions, finding all other resources vain, began to pray, invoking 
Siva, Budra, Ganesa, Narayana, Indra, Yama, &c., each according to his 
fancy, but the gods granted them no help. At last an old Buddhist 
advised them to pray to Buddha, who alone could help them. They did 
BO, and the Lord, knowing of it, created a golden coloured blaze of light 
the sight of which frightened the storm, which at once subsided. The 
voyage subsequently proved prosperous, and the merchants returned home, 
laden with w&alth. Nor were they unmindful of the divinity who had 
helped them. They repaired to the Jetavana grove where the Lord was 
then sojourning, and offered rich presents. Listening to his religious 
discourses, they were induced to pray for initiation, and were accordingly 
ordained Arhats. In explanation of the merits which ensured them this 
blessing the Lord said, in former times there lived on the sea-shore a 
kind-hearted Buddhist hermit, learned in tlie Vedas, cherishing the sacred 
fire, dressed in a blanket, having matted locks on his head, and support- 
ing himself on roots and fruits. A body of five hundred traders came 
to him from Benares, worshipped him, attained his blessings, and then 
proceeded to the island of Batnakara for commerce. In the way, on their 
return voyage, their ship was overtaken by a fearful storm, and was on 
the point of foundering. They called to mind the hermit on the shore, 
and prayed for his help. They were saved, and they made their acknow- 
ledgments to the saint for his miraculous interposition, and prayed for 
spiritual blessing. The hermit said, When I shall become a Buddha, 
the leader of men, I shall place you in the asylum of Buddhism. I am 
that hermit, and these merchants headed by Samudra, are the traders of 
old" 

X. Story of Subhuti. During the ministry of the Lord S'akya 
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Sinha a large number of his disciples were deputed to different parts of 
of the earth to disseminate his doctrines. Some of the disciples had taken 
their way to the top of the Himalaya mountain. When they were 
engaged in their meditation there, a Garuda perched on a peak, 
holding a serpent in its beak. The serpent, seeing*the pious men, resolved 
to become one like them in his next birth. He was born as the son of 
a Brahman householder of S'ravasti, and was named Subhuti, after his 
mother Bhuti. When grown up, he became passionate in his disposition, 
and the least annoyance would put him into violent fils of anger. His 
father sent him to school, and had him instructed in all the learning of 
the Brahmans, including the Vedas, but the education did not suffice to 
improve his disposition. His tutor, failing^in his other endeavours, at 
last directed him to betake to a hermit^s life, and pass his time in medita- 
tion in a forest. lie did so, and while he was so engaged, a sylvan goddess 
appeared before him and said, Why are you, good man, passing your 
time in meditation in this solitary place, converting yourself into a log of 
wood, or a block of stone ? If you long for religion, betake to the doctrine 
of Buddha.^^ She then exhibited a miraculous temple in the air, and 
disappeared. The sight of the temple purified the mind/Of the youth, 
and he sought the asylum of the Lord, and was duly ordained a Sravaka 
of the highest rank. In reply to a question of his audience the Lord said, 
in a former existence, when the span of human life extended to twenty 
thousand years, this man had performed Brahraacharya for a thousand 
years at Benares under the tuition of the Lord Kas'yapa, and obtained a 
boon that during my ministry he would become a S'ravaka of the highest 
rank. In a subsequent existence he was rough of speech and quarrel- 
some in the monastery where he lived, and that led to his being born a 
poison- mouthed serpent for five hundred generations.’’ 

XI. Story of Tasovati, When Lord S'akya Sinha was sojourning 
in a palace on the bank of the Markata tank, in Vais all, he thought of 
Tasovati, the daughter-in-law of Sinha Sen apati, as a person who had 
been destined to become a Buddhist, and went to pay her a visit. He and 
his followers were received with great respect by the lady, and most sump- 
tuously treated. Afterwards when he was seated at ease and discoursing 
on religion, the lady offered him a profusion of gold jewels and rich 
dresses. Through the miraculous power of the Lord these flew up in 
the air and formed a canopy over the head of the Lord. The Lord then 
smiled, and out from his mouth issued a flame of light which irradiated 
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and fiMed the universe with joy^ and^ releasing the dwellers of h^l fl‘001 
their bondage^ disappeared in the matted locks of the Lord. The IiOid 
then said| three Kalpas hence this lady will acquire the highest perfection 
in true knowledge, and become a Buddha under the name of Ratnamati.^^ 

XII. Story of the Katiravyas. In course of his travels the 
Lord once came to the suburbs of the city of Kaurava, and the people 
of that place, hearing of his advent, felt great delight, and prepared 
to go and welcome him. The Tirthikas of the place^ however, did not 
like this excitement, and went from door to door to dissuade the people 

' from seeing the Lord. They spread evil reports of him, and reviled him 
in every way. Those among the people who were wicked listened to 
their advice, and refrained from visiting him ; but a few good persons 
among them came. The Tirthikas, having prevented the people, them- 
selves came to see him. The Lord felt that it was necessary to show some 
miracles, and accordingly willed. Thereupon Indra came down from 
heaven with heavy loads of Gosirsha sandal-wood, and employed VisVa- 
karma to erect a palace. The palace was forthwith completed, and, when 
the Lord had entered it, the Devas worshipped him, and revelled in music, 
song and rejoicings. The news of the festival spread wide, and the people 
of Kaurava, thereby excited, rejected the advice of the Tirthikas, and, 
taking their seats before the Lord, listened to his lecture. The Tirthikas 
remained outside, admiring the sculptured ornaments and the beauty of 
the palace. The Lord perceiving this, suddenly suppressed the palace, and 
appeared seated in an open field. The Tirthikas could no longer resist 
the influence of the Lord ; they fell at his feet, listened to his discourse, 
and got themselves converted. Some became S ravakas, some Pratyak- 
bodhis, some Anuttarabodhis, and some Arhats. Thereupon the Lord 
made the palace manifest again, and dwelt therein for three months. 

Formerly said the Lord, there lived a Buddha named Brahma, and a 
Kshatriya king erected for him a palace of Gos irsha sandal wood and 
worshipped him there for three months. I am that Kshatriya king.^^ 

XIII. Story of Padmottara. When the Lord was passing through 
the highway of S'r^vasti a young lady with her little boy stood 
on the roadside to behold him. When he came near her, ther little boy 
threw a lotus to him, and the lotus immediately assumed the size of a . 
wheel, and, rising in the air, formed an umbrella over the head of t|# 
Lord^ " This lad," said the Lord to A'nanda, will enjoy all the pleasur^ 

88 
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of tbe world for a thousand kalpas, and then become a Pratyak Buddha 
under the name of Padmottara/^ 

XIV. Story of Chandra. This story occurs in the A.vadana» 
g'ataka (story LII), hut the substance of it as given on p. 82, is in- 
correct in some important particulars. The youth *went to the Lord with 
AnathapiJ^dada only once, and, on return home, fell ill of fever, and died. 
On his death he repaired to heaven, but, longing to visit the Lord again, 
came down, and saw his father crying with his corpse on his lap. Appear- 
ing before his father in the garb of a rishi, he asked him why he held 
the corpse in his lap instead of cremating it? The Br&hma^ said, this is 
the body of my only son, and I want it to be revived.^^ Chandra replied, 

Were you to cry continuously for a thousand years, it still cannot revive. 
Were the sun to rise towards the West, were fire to be as cold as 
ice, were fishes to dwell on the crests of mountains, still the corpse will 
not regain its life. If you wish for your son^s welfare, go and burn his 
b^dy, and throw his bones into the river Ganges.^^ The Br^ihman could 
not, however, be induced to do as he was told. Chandra, thereupon, 
assumed the shape of a Deva, and gave an account of what had hap- 
pened to him, and advised his father to dispose of the corpse, and betake 
to the asylum of the Three Jewels whereby he would be translated to 
heaven, and there enjoy the society of his son. The Chandra of the 
story was afterwards born as S'fikya, Anecdotes of this person occur 
on pp. 14*, 96 and 279. 

XV. Story of Sugandhi. Sugandhi, son of a merchant of Kapila- 
vastu, and noted for having the aroma of the lotus and sandal-wood on 
his body, came to the Lord in the Nyagrodha monastery, and was ordained 
an Arhat. On being asked the reason of this sudden exaltation, the 
Lord said, this youth had, in a former life, worshipped the chaitya of 
Vipas'yi, and anointed it with aromatic oil, and through the merit thereof 
he has the aroma on his body, and has been so exalted.^^ 

XVI. Story of Supriyd. Anathapii^dada had a daughter, named 
Supriya. Immediately after her birth she looked up towards her mother, 
and recited a gdtha to the effect that gifts should be given in profusion to 
Buddhists and Champaka flowers should be strewed on sacred places. Her 
father did as she wished. Afterwards, the instructions of a saint who came 
for alms to her father^ s house, made a deep impression on her mind in her 
early girlhood. She had, moreover, the faculty of recalling to mind the 
events of her former existences. On her 7th year she obtained the permission 
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of hei; parents to become a nun^ and Gautami^ by order of the Lord^ ordained 
her. Soon after^ a famine breaking out, the Lord directed his followers 
to seek the charity of Supriya. She herself begged alms from poor 
householders, and relieved the distress of all suffering people* Three 
months after, when the Lord was proceeding from S'ravasti to Raja* 
griha, he arrived at the middle of a forest where no food of any kind 
could be had. Supriy&, seeing that the followers of the Lord would be 
put to great distress, held forth her alms-bowl, and prayed that if she 
had any stock of former good deeds it should help her by filling her 
bowl with food. A forest divinity heard her prayer, and filled her bowl 
with nectar, with which she entertained the Lord and his followers* 
Her good deeds now sufficed to raise her to the rank of an Arhat, the 
adorer of gods. In explaining why he raised her to the rank of an 
Arhat, the Lord said, formerly in the time of the Lord Kas'yapa, a maid- 
servant, in the city of Benares, was carrying some cakes for her master, 
but, meeting Kas'yapa on the way on his begging excursion, gave him the 
cakes intended for her master. The Lord converted her, and for ten 
thousand years afterwards she had bestowed alms to Buddhists* That 
maid-servai\t has now been born as Supriya.’^ 

XVII. &tory of Sumana^ There lived at S'ravasti a merchant, 
who had successively lost three sons immediately after their birth* He 
once invited a S'ramana of the name of Aniruddha, and, after entertain- 
ing him with every mark of respect, prayed that he may have a son who 
should not die so early, promising that if the boy lived up to the 
7th year he would present him to his guest. The blessing of the 
saint fulfilled the prayer, and the new-born boy was named Sumani, and 
on his 7th year he was given away to Aniruddha, who made him a 
Bhikshu, and ultimately an Arhat. One day Aniruddha asked the youth 
to bring same water for his drink. Sumana went to the river, filled 
his pitcher and, rising aloft, came by an aerial passage to serve the water, 
then, carrying the pitcher in his hand, he flew high in the air and, follow- 
ing his aerial course, came to the Jetavana grove where the Lord then 
sojourned. The Bhikshus were struck with wonder at the sight, and 
enquired about the history of this remarkable personage. The Lord eaid, 
when the Lord Yipas'yi dwelt at Bandhumati, there lived a rich 
who) in his old age, seeing death imminent, worshipped the Lord, and 
prayed that he may be blessed with the absolute knowledge. That merchant 
is now born as Sumaua.^^ 
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XVIII. story of Sthaviraka. There lived at R&j&^riha A rich 
houi&holder^ whose wife did not^ on the tenth month of her pregnancy^ 
bring forth a child. She conceived ten times afterwards^ and brought 
forth ten sons, but her first conception remained in her womb. On 
her death, long after, her relatives proposed to*open her belly to see 
what had become of her first conception. The Lord, with his followers, 
came to see the wonder, and lo ! f^hen the womb was opened, there 
appeared an emaciated little dwarf, with his body covered with grey 
hairs, ensconced in the womb. The dwarf saluted the Lord and said, 
** None of you should use harsh words against your parents and teachers ; 
I did so, and have suffered for sixty years, confined in a noisome place/^ 
The Lord named him Sthaviraka the old one.^^ His father took him home 
and nursed him, and in a short time he grew up to a handsome man. On 
his 70th year he got himself ordained by the Lord, and became an Arhat. 
In explanation of the question why Sthaviraka had remained so long in 
^he womb, the Lord said, “ in the time of Jinendra KSs'yapa, a disciple 
of one Sthavira asked his tutor to go with him to Benares to behold a 
festival ; the tutor declined, whereupon the pupil said, ^ well, then, 'I 
must go alone, and you may remain here like an embryo in* the womb.^ 
That reproachful speech brought this punishment, for that pupil of 
yore, is the Sthaviraka before us.^^ 

XIX. Story of S riniatu King Vimbisara had once given a hand- 
some palace, named Jyotishka, to one of his sons, whereupon another, 
named Aj&tas'atru, felt very much aggrieved, and, through the instiga- 
tion of his friend Devadatta, killed his father, and himself became king. 
Subsequently, when out on a hunting expedition in a forest, he received 
salutary instruction from a S'ramaina, and touched thereby, repairing to 
the Lord S'akya Sinha, repented of his sins, performed the purifying fast 
of Poshadha, and became a follower of Buddha. In explanation of the 
reason why Vimbisdra fell under the hands of his own son, the Lord said, 
Vimbis&ra in a former life was a banker of Benares. Seeing a Pratyak 
Buddha in the way he had said, ^Hhese bald-pated vagabonds should have 
their feet decorticated with a razor,” and that sin led to his feet being 
amputated by his son. He further stated that this Ajatas'atru was at first 
a great enemy of Buddhism, He did everything to thwart the true religion. 
Through the instigation of his friend Devadatta, he issued a proclamation 
that he would behead every person and escheat his property who 
evinced any regard for Buddhism or Buddhists. Once a lady> seeing 
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n stupa, covered with dust, had it swept, and the news of this act 
being brought to Ajatas'atru he ordered her immediate decapitation, and 
the order was carried out. The spirit of the lady was transferred to 
* heaven and, in her divine form, she came and worshipped the Lord. 

XX. Story of Ajatan atm^ z conversion. The subjects of Ajdta** 
s'atru rose against him for his opposition to Buddhism, and, other means 
failing, he felt obliged to betake to flie asylum of the Lord to save bis 
kingdom. Avadana-sataka, story XVI. 

XXI. Story of Dhanapala. Given in AvadanaVataka, story 
•XXXIII, p. 27. 

XXII. Story of Shai(,adanta. Brahmadatta, anxious to destroy 
the credit of the Lord, consulted some wicked people, and induced them 
to depute to the Lord a young handsome woman, who should tell him 
that the embryo in her womb was due to him, and he should provide for the 
maintenance of herself and for the child about to be born. They soon 
found a woman ready to undertake this mission, tied a wooden bowl on her 
belly, dressed her up, and sent her to the Lord. She appeared before the 
Lftrd when he was seated amidst his followers, and made her request. 
At this jimctjire Indra, perceiving the mischief in contemplation, sent two 
mice to get within her dress, and to cut the fastenings of the wooden 
bowl. When the woman stood up to give emphasis to her claims, 
down dropped the unfastened bowl, and she was put to great shame. 
She cried loud, and begged that she may be at once burnt on a »pyre. 
The Lord said, this woman was inimical to me in a former life. There 
lived on the southern scarp of the Himalayas a six-tusked king elephant 
who had two wives, Bhadra and Subhadra; Bhadra once saw her rival 
decorated with golden lotuses by her lord, and resolved to avenge herself. 
She repaired to a forest, worshipped an old saint, and prayed that she 
may, in her next birth, have the faculty of recalling to her mind the events 
of her former lives, and, becoming a queen, may enjoy life seated on a 
throne made of ivory from the tusks^f a six-tusked elephant. Her prayer 
was granted, and she cast herself headlong from the edge of a precipice, 
and killed herself. She was then born as the daughter of Khanalita, and 
married to Brahmadatta. When she had won the affection of her lotA, 
she desired that a throne may be made for her of the ivory of a six-tusk^ 
elephant that lived on the Himalaya. Tl^ king deputed a hunter to bring 
the ivory, and the hunter, assuming the garb of a Bhikshu, appeared before 
the king elephant, which lived amidst 500 other elephants. The elephant, 
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‘seeing that he was a Bhikshu, received him with respect, and enquired the 
object of his mission. The hunter confessed what he wanted, and pleaded 
his poverty for the repulsive work he had undertaken. The elephant, 
pitied his poverty, and, knocking his tusks against a rock, broke them,' 
and gave them to him. Thus Was the vow realized. I am that king 
el^hant, and this woman, the daughter of a Tirthika, was that Bhadrfi.’^ 

XXIII. StoTij of Kavikumat^. See page 102. 

XXIV. Story of Kritajna. When the Lord was once dwelling in 
the Jetavana grove at S'ravasti, Devadatta, intent on destroying the 
Lord, repaired to that place, and, standing before him, prepared to carry 
out his intention, when the fire of the Lord^s benevolence enveloped him, 
and burnt him down to ashes. The Lord, beholding him in hell-fire, 
related the following story : There lived in the town of Ratighosha two 
brothers, one grateful, the other ungrateful. The former gave away 
a deal of his self-acquired wealth in charity, and started on a commercial 
voyage. His brother followed him. Their speculations proved highly 
successful, but, on the return voyage, the vessel of the two brothers 
encountered a hurricane, and was lost. Kritajna, the grateful, seeing his 
brother drowning, dragged him out, and, taking him on hjis back, swam 
to the shore with the help of a plank. Ho was greatly exhausted. His 
brother now revived, and, seeing that he had some precious jewels tied 
in his cloth, blinded him, and carried away the jewels. A kind merchant 
helped the now blinded man to come to the suburbs of Ratighosha, where 
he left him in the hut of a cow-keeper, and departed. The poor blind man 
had no wish to go home, so he lived on the charity of the cowherd. One 
day, the king's daughter, Janakalyani by name, saw him, and fell in love 
with him. She ^married him, and nursed him, and brought him round. 
One day she was late in bringing him food, whereupon he accused her 
of inconstancy. She protested and said, I know none but you, and 
should I be truthful and chaste, the merit thereof should restore one of 
your eyes.^' No sooner was this said? then one of his eyes opened, radiant 
like a lotus. The man was gratified, and said, though my ungrateful 
brother deprived me of my eyesight, I bear no ill-will against him, and 
if this be true, that truth should restore me my second eye.^^ The second 
eye immediately opened as the first, and the happy couple returned to the 
palace, and the youth was anointed vice-king. The ungrateful brother, 
hearing of this, came to conciliate his brother, but, no sooner he stood 
before the grateful one, than he felt a fire burning within hira. He cried 
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out ' I am burnt^ I am burnt/ and fell into hell-fire. " That grateful 
one^^ said the Lord^ is myself, and the ungrateful one Devadatta.^^ 

XXV. Story of Ajatas'aMs conversion. (Another version.) In 
course of time AjStas'atru was afilicted with leprosy. His body was full 
of rotting sores, covered with noisome matter, and horribly stinking; his 
friends forsook him, and even his wife and children could not approach him. 
He groaned much, and, repenting of his sins, sought the asylum of the 
Lord. The Lord pitied him, and deputed Lokes'vara Bodhisattva for his 
conversion. Lokes'vara recommenced the Uposhadha fast, and dilated on 
its merits. Aj&tas'atru faithfully performed the fast, took the shelter 
of the Three Jewels, and, becoming a Buddhist, disseminated that religion 
of the Lord in his kingdom. 

XXVI. JPraise of the Uposhadha fast. See ante, p. 265. 
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No. A, 8. 

dtvyavadana-mala. 

f^3iT^*PRm I * 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 17 x inches. Folia, 235. Link 
on a page, 9. Extent in 41okas, 9,400. Character, Newdri. Appearance, 
old. Date, ? Prose. Incorrect. 

A collection of Avadana stories, related when the Lord sojourned'* 
at S'ravasti in the garden of Andthapindada. There are in it many 
stories, but most of them occur, in some form or other, in other 
Avadana works. The name of the work does not occur in the Chinese 
Tripithaka. 

Contents. I. Story of S romkofikarna. There lived in the village 
of Vas'ava a rich householder who had born unto him a son with a 
jewelled ring in his ear. The boy was named S'ronakotikarna. On the 
day in which this boy was born Balasena a neighbour, got two sons, 
Ddsaka and Palaka. When S'ronakotikarna had grown up, he obtained 
the permission of his parents to proceed on a commercial tcTur in company 
with five hundred other commercial travellers. When returning home 
after a successful mission, he missed the company of his fellow travellers, 
and lost his way in the midst of an awful forest. Oppressed by thirst, 
he roamed about in quest of water, and at last came to a village inhabi- 
ted by hobgoblins. These beings had enormous bellies, mouths not 
bigger than pin-holes, and bodies covered with hair. On being asked 
the cause of their misfortune, they said, For twelve long years we have 
searched for water and have not yet got it. We were once men of Jambu- 
dvipa, but, never having given any alms from our birth to our last day, 
we are doomed to this condition.’^ Leaving their place, S ronakotikarna 
proceeded further, and at vesper came to a spot where he saw a man seated 
in a pavilion, and surrounded by four Apsaras maidens. This man 
received him kindly, entertained him hospitably, and allowed him to 
remain there for the night. Rising from his bed early in the morning^ 
S'ro^akotikariina found that the pavilion had vanished, and the man was 
being torn to pieces by the four Apsarases who bad assumed the form 
of brindled dogs. At nightfall the scene changed again ; the pavilion 
re*appeared, and the man was seen dallying with the celestial maidens. 
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On enquiring into the cause of these sudden transformations^ the man 
said, In my last existence I was a butche?, and would daily slaughter 
sheep and sell the meat, but at night I used to go to the saint Maha- 
kity^yana, and listen to his discourses and act according to his instruction ; 
hence it is that I am mangled during the daytime, and allowed to enjoy 
at night. My son is now carrying on our family profession in the 
village of Vasava. Pray, tell him what you have seen, and try to 
restrain him from his profession ; induce him to go to Mahakatyayana 
and offer him an alms-bowl for my redemption/^ S'ronakotikarna 
promised to do as desired, and then retired. 

Next morning became to a place where he saw a pavilion in which a 
man was enjoying the company of celestial damsels. At nightfall the 
pavilion disappeared, and the damsels assumed the shape of a monster 
centipede, which held the man in its embrace and stung him continuously. 
When the sun rose the scene changed as before, and the man explained 
the occurrence by saying that in his preceding life he was a dissolute 
Brahmap at Vasava ; he used to spend his nights with prostitutes, and 
devote the daytime to the service of MahakatySyana, and hence his diurnal 
enjoyment, arvl nocturnal suffering. He added, Pray, tell my son that 
you have seen his father in his suffering, and that his father^s earnest 
request is, that he should abstain from prostitution. Should he listen 
to you, pray, toll him to dig out from under our Agnisbtoma altar 
a pitcher full of gold, and always offer alms to Mahakatyayana.^^ 

Proceeding on, S'ronakotiharna saw a lady seated on a bedstead in a 
pavilion, and four hobgoblins tied to the foot of the bedstead. When the 
hobgoblins were let loose to feed, one of them began to chew iron 
bullets, the second eat chaff, the third began to munch her own flesh, and 
the last appeared engaged on feasting on blood and pus. On enquiring of 
the cause, the lady said, ‘‘ the one who is eating chaff* is my daughter-in- 
law ; the next who is eating iron bullets is my husband ; the third who is 
eating her own flesh is my maid-servant, and the fourth who is eating 
blood and pus is my daughter. At a festival I prepared rich viands, 
and gave them first to Katyayana and S^ramanas and then to Devas 
and Brdhmailias. Coming to know this, my husband, in great wrath, 
said, ' Why don^t these bald-pated wretches eat iron bullets V and thia 
is his‘ punishment. Once, a relative of mine sent me some cakes 
my daughter-in-law eat them, and showed me only the vessel in 
which they had been sent, therefore is she made to feed on chaff. 
39 
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Again, once I prepared some cakes, and sent them through my daughter 
to a relative ; she eat the cakes in the way, and gave the vessel to my 
relative, and when my relative sent me word: how it was that I had 

in 

sent her only a pot ? my daughter said, ^ You then must have eaten 
the cakes and sent the pot/ Hence is she doomed to live on pus and 
blood. (The offence of the maid-servant is not related in the MS.) 
At the time when these offences were committed I expressed a wish 
that I may be permitted to see their retribution, and hence I see it 
now. You are going to Vasava, pray, tell my only wilful daughter 
living there that you have seen her parents, and the punishment, they" 
were under i advise her in my name that she should abstain from sin. 
There are buried in my father^s room four iron chests full of golden 
ornaments. Let her take them out, enjoy them, and offer proper 
presents to Katyayana on behalf of me." S'ronakotikarna lived at her 
place for twelve years, and was at last sent to Vasava by the lady in her 
own vehicle. 

Arriving at his native village, S'ronakotikarna first repaired to the 
hermitage of Mahakatyiyana, and paid him his respects. Then 
went to execute the commissions he had received in Jthe wilderness, 
and at last returned home to the great joy of his sorrowing family. His 
narrative of what he had seen in his travels wrought a change in the 
mind of his son, who, no longer willing to remain at home, became a 
Bhikshu, and prevailed on his father to betake to the hermitage. The 
father was ordained an Arhat. In accounting for the conversions, the 
Lord said that in former times there lived at Benares the great saint 
Kas^apato whose memory king Kyiki had erected a chaitya. This 
chaitya was neglected and allowed to go to ruin during the reign of that 
king's son, but repaired by a merchant named Vanijyakara, and that 
merchant was now born as S'ronakotikarna. 

II, StoTu of Purna, There lived at the village of Surpdraka a 
merchant named Bhava who had three sons, Bhavila, Bhavatrat^, and 
Bhavanandi. When Bhava, was very ill, his wife and children neglected 
him on account of his habitual roughness of speech, but a slave-girl 
tended him, obtained medical aid, and restored him to his wonted health, 
Bhava was greatly overcome by her kindness, and got by her a child named 
Pur^a. When Bhava died, BhavatrSta and Bhavanandi proposed that 
all the family estate on land and at home should make one share, all that 
was n water or in foreign countries another, and Purna the third. 
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Bhavlla^ remonstrated against this scheme of partition, urging that 

Bur^a was a son of their father, and should have a share. The otheif 

brothers, however, would not assent to this, as Piirna was slave-born 
• ' * 

and, being himself property, could not claim a share of the patrimony. 
The law being on their side, the original scheme had to be accepted, and 
Bhavila took Purna for his share. The two younger brothers thea 
expelled from the paternal homestead the eldest and his family, who had 
to seek shelter in the house of a relation. 

Driven away from home, Bhavila and his family were in great 
distress, and one morning, the children crying for breakfast, Purna took 
a masha of gold and went to the market to procure some. On the sea- 
shore he met a man trembling from a drowning he had had in the sea and 
watching a raft of logs. Knowing the logs to be of Gosirsha sandal- 
wood, he purchased the lot from the stranger for five hundred Karsh^- 
panas, and immediately after sold one of the logs for a thousand. With 
the money so obtained he placed his master^s family in comfort. Soon 
after, physicians having recommended an emolient of Gosirsha sandal- 
wood to the king of the place to relieve him of the burning he was 
suffering from a high fever, Pur^a sold another log for a like sum. 
Cured of his fever, the king, thinking that it was unbecoming that the 
royal stores should not possess so valuable a remedy and it should be 
obtainable in the house of a poor man, ordered the whole lot to be 
purchased. This was done at a cost of three hundred thousand* gold 
pieces. Thus enriched, Purna continued to trade, travelling from place to 
place, and amassed great wealth. At last he surrendered the whole of his 
property to his master, and, having repaired to the Lord, got himself 
ordained. Subsequently he retired to a place called S'ronapurantaka, to 
abide there. The people of that place were very rude and vain, but Purna, 
by his mildness, wisdom and assiduity, soon overcame them, made them 
resign Indra and the other Hindu gods to which they were attached, 
and betake to the fold of the Lord. About this time, Bhavila had 
gone in quest of Gos'irsha sandal-wood, and had employed five hundred 
labourers to fell the wood. A Yaksha who dwelt in that forest 
was offended at this, and created a hurricane to drown the ship in 
which Bhavila had come there. Bhavila cried in great distress, for 
the succour of Purna, and Purijia, coming to know of it througjbi 
the medium of a god, flew to the place through the air, got the 
storm pacified, and obtained the permission of the Yaksha to carry 
away the wood. Returning with his brother to Surp&raka he caused a 
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pavilion to be erected of that wood, and prayed that the Lord may come 
and occupy it. The message reached the Lord through the air, and the 
Lord at once came to the spot, and gratified the wish of his devotee. He; 
tarried there for some time, and by his preachings and discourses converted 
many. In reply to the question why so pious a* man as Pur^a should 
have been born of a slave-girl, the Lord said that in the time of Kasyapa 
he had, in a former life, once said of a Bhikshu what slave girFs son is 
this man and for that fault he was doomed to be born of a slave-girl 
for five hundred births. 

« 

III. Story of Maitreya. When proceeding to the kingdom of 
Maha the Lord related the following account. On the death of his 
father, Pranada, MahSrpranada ruled his country with great severity and 
injustice. Thereupon Indra, who was a friend of his father, came to 
him, and advised him to abstain from vice. Mahapranada said, put up 
some sign in my palace to remind me of virtue, and I shall follow it.^^ 
Indra, thereupon, set up in the palace a golden staflp, a thousand fathoms 
high and 16 fathoms in girth. In connexion with this, the kmg 
announced a grand festival, and his uncle As'oka became the adminis- 
trator of charities. People from- all parts of the earth assQi^flbled to enjoy 
the festival and behold the wonderful staff, neglecting their agricultural 
works. The result was a famine in the country. Disgusted at this, the 
king caused the staff to be cast into the river Ganges.. He who wae 
As'oka before,^^ said the Lord, " is now Bhafigali, the Bhikshu." 

The Bhikshus asked, when will this staff be rescued ?" The Lord 
said, when the duration of human life will be eighty thousand years, 
a king will be born of the name of S'aftkha, and his wife, Brahma vati, 
will bear him a son of the name of Maitreya. This Maitreya will be a 
pupil of BrahmSyuh and will himself have eighty hundred pupils. Pour 
great kings will recover this staff and present it to S aftkha, who will 
give it to Brahmayuh. Brahmiyfih will give it to Maitreya, and Maitreya 
will present it to his pupils, who will divide it among themselves. When 
Maitreya will behold this partition, be will retire from the world and,* 
attaining the perfect knowledge, become a Buddha. Him will follow 
S'aftkha, his family and eighteen hundred chiefs, as also the family of 
Maitreya. Maitreya, followed by this retinue, will repair to the Qurtt- 
pidaka hill, and there, taking up a bow of Kasyapa with his right hand 
and placing it in the left, impart instruction in the true religion." 

In reply to the query, through what merit will Maitreya be- 
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come • a Buddha, the Lord said, that in the middle country there lived 
a king of the name of Vasava. He was strictly justjjand religious, and 
his country prospered. A king of the north country, Dhauasammata, 
envied this prosperity, and came down with a large army to plunder 
the wealth of the people. Vasava went forth to meet him, and the op- 
posing armies were encamped on the opposites sides of the river Ganges. 
At this juncture the great Buddha Ratnas'ikhi came to the place, and 
took his station on the bank of the river, and Indra and other gods 
came to worship him. Seeing this, Dhanasammata made peace with 
Vfisava and retired to his country. Vdsava worshipped the Lord, and 
prayed that he may become an imperial sovereign. The blessing was 
granted, but it was to be effectual when human life would extend 
to eighty thousand years. Dhanasammata also worshipped the Lord, 
and prayed that he may become a moral ruler of mankind, and this too 
was granted on a similar condition. This Vasava'^, said the Lord, 
will be S'aftkha, and Dhanasammata, Maitreya.^^ 

IV, Sioiy of Svagata, There lived on the S'is'umara hill a rich 
Householder, named Buddha. He gave his daughter Riipini to the son of 
Anathapindgida. His wife then bore him a son named Svagata. From 
the day the son was conceived, he suffered grievous misfortunes. 
When his son grew up he died ; his house and his trading vessels and his 
corn stores were destroyed by fire. Svagata tried to obtain his sustenance 
by begging, but none would give him alms. So at last, he sought the 
protection of his sister^s husband. He reached his destination on the 
very day on which Anathapindada had invited the Lord and his retinue. 
Eating of the remnant of food on the Lord^s plate his mind was purified, 
and he was soon after ordained an Arhat. He then retired to his native 
place, and converted thousands. 

To satisfy the curiosity of his audience the Lord said that 
formerly there lived a rich householder named Karvataka. He was 
once in his garden with his family, relatives, and friends when a 
lean, weak, emaciated Pratyak Buddha entered the place in quest of alms. 
Karvataka ordered his men to expel the intruder, but none obeyed his 
orders. He then himself seized the saint by the neck, and shoved him 
out. The poor beggar, weak as he was, sat down, and began to pray 
for the welfare of Karvataka. This surprised the householder, and he 
prayed for pardon. It was immediately granted, and a blessing was 
also added that in a future life he would become a saint. That man 
is now born SvSgata. 
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V. Btory of Dhamaruchu Given in the BodhisattvavAdana- 
kalpalata^ p. 71. 

VI. Story of SaUgharahshita* Ditto, p. 64. 

VII. Story of Kanahavariia, The text is here defective and the * 
story breaks o£E after a few lines. The opening lines refer to a famine. 

VIII. Story of Chandraprahha Bodhisattva, When the Lord was 
on the Gridhrakuta hill, Maudgalyayana, son of Sari, vanished like a 
fire when the fuel had been burnt out. The Bhikshus asked the Lord 
if this was his final deliverance, or the lot which his forefathers had been 
destined to ? The Lord said, Maudgalyayana had obtained final deliver- * 
ance and not the lot of his forefathers, and then recounted the former 
history of the departed hermit. At a remote period there lived in the 
city of Bhadraslla a king named Chandraprahha He had established an 
alms-house at each of the four principal gates, of the city, and proclaimed 
that he would give whatever was asked of him. Thousands over thousands 
flocked at the gates, and got what they wanted, when at last a wicked 
Brahman, named Rudraksha, came and asked the king’s head. Offers were 
made to him of untold wealth, but he would have nothing but the head. 
The king said, take then the best member of my body,’^ ^nd removed 
his crown for the beggar. The sight was horrifying to the^two principal 
ministers, Mahachandra and Mahidhara, who fell down in a fit and 
died immediately. The beggar, seeing the company before him, and the 
feeling of rage and despair they displayed at his request, discreetly said 
that the king should retire alone to a private garden where he could be 
decapitated, but no witness should be present. The king assented, retired 
to his garden, closed its doors, and then recited a mantra, saying, it is 
not for a kingdoip, or for an empire, or for heaven, or for enjoyment, or 
for Brahmahood that I give away my head to a Brahman ; I do so for the 
absolute Bodhi knowledge, acquiring which I may control the uncontrolla- 
ble, restrain the unrestrainable, redeem the condemned, and quench the 
unquenchable. May my remains be preserved in a chaitya 1” He then 
tied himself to a champaka tree, and ordered the beggar to do as he 
listed. The Brahman decapitated him, took the head, and ran away. 
The Lord said, ^Hhe town which formerly was Bhadras'ild is now 
called Takshasila. He who was king Chandraprahha is now myself; 
the two ministers are now Sariputra and Maudgalyayana;* and 
Rudrdksha, the beggar Brdhman, is Devadatta.'^ 

* S&ri had seven sons of v^hom Upatishya alias Maudgalyayana was a favourite disciple 
of Buddha. I cannot make out the proper name of the second, S&riputra is obiiioasly 
an epithet meaning, son of Sari. (Jf. pp. 45 and 148. 
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lx. Story of Panchhaha. A Brdhman was one day seated in a 
very sorrowful mood, with one of his cheeks resting on his palm. An 
old woman asked him the cause. The Brdhman told her his wife was 
enciente^ and expected to be delivered soon, and as all his former 
sons had died immediately after birth, he expected the same calamity 
soon. The woman said, “send for me when she is about to be confined, 
and I will help you.^’ On the day of delivery the old woman came, 
helped the patient, took the male child in her arms, filled his mouth 
with butter, covered it with a white cloth, and, handing him to a maid* 
servant, said, “ take this child to the market place, and, standing on the 
crossing, say to every Brahman or S'ramana you meet, ^ this child 
salutes you.^ When the sun sets bring him back.^’ This was done, and 
the child lived. He was named Mahapanchhaka. A second son was 
born, and he was saved in the same way. His name was Panchhaka. 
After the death of the Brahman, Mahapanchhaka became a hermit, and 
was soon raised to the rank of an Arliat. Panchhaka was a stupid 
jjouth and could learn nothing, so his brother expelled him from the 
monastery, and he sat crying on the roadside. The Lord met him in 
this conditit)y, directed a hermit to instruct him, and soon after ordained 
him an Arhat. 

To explain the reason for this sudden transformation, the Lord 
related the following stories. There lived in a market town a rich merchant 
who had an only infant son. Being required to proceed to a distant 
country on business, he deposited the bulk of his property in the custody 
of a friend, and, leaving only a small sum of money with his wife to 
meet household expenses during his absence, went away. He died 
out at sea, and his wife had great difficulty in bringing up her child. 
When the child had grown up to man^s age, he went to his father^s 
friend to beg assistance. The friend said, “he who has manly deter* 
mination can help himself with that dead mouse ; he begs no one^s 
help.^^ The young man, being high-spirited, felt deeply the force of the 
rebuke, and, taking up the dead mouse which was lying there and to 
which reference had been made, went away. While standing at the 
market-place with the dead mouse in his hand, a cat belonging to a shop- 
keeper pounced on the mouse, and carried it away. The shopkeeper gave 
him a quantity of kidney-beans {masha) as the price of the mouse. 
The youth parched the beans on a^ fire, took a pitcher of cool, clear water, 
and placed himself in the way by which some wood* cutters returned 
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from their daily work in a forest. The wood-cutters were ^reatly pleased 
with the refreshment at hand. Each took a handful of the parched beans 
and a draught of cold water, and gave the youth a piece of wood in return. 
A part of the wood so acquired was sold, and with the proceeds fresh beans 
were purchased, and parched»and the refreshment-was taken to the wood- 
cutters as on the preceding day. In a short time the youth acquired 
enough wood to set up a fuel shop, and that proving lucrative* he had soon 
the means of trading on more precious articles. Prospering daily, he at 
last became a rich merchant ; but the humble means of his first venture 
was known to his neighbours, and they always called him Mmhika-hai- 
ranyakdy or mouse gold,^^ and he wanted one day to pay off his debt 
regarding the mouse. He got four golden mice to be made, filled them 
with jewels, and, appearing before his father’s friend, said here is the 
equivalent of the dead mouse you had lent, together with interest for the 
use of your capital.” The friend, not to be outdone in generosity by the 
youth, said, here is the wealth that your father had deposited with me. 
Take it, and, as a reward for your manly determination and perseverance, 
I bestow on you my only daughter.” The friend was the Lord in a for- 
mer birth, and Panchhaka the youth.. 

In another birth Panchhaka was, under the name of T^ripita, a pupil 
of Kas'yapa. He was proud and did not recite the Gathas. In another 
existence he was a seller of hog’s flesh. One day when ferrying across a 
river to a market, his boat was swamped, and he was carried away by 
the stream to a hermitage where five hundred Pratyak Buddhas resided. 
One of the saints rescued him from the river and revived him. He 
lived long with the saints and became a hermit. 

On one occaoion a Jivaka invited the Lord and his retinue to a 
sumptuous repast, but did not include Panchhaka in his list of guests. 
The Lord pointed out the omission, and it was rectified. When the 
guests arrived, the Jivaka did not ofiPer welcome to Panchhaka, nor did 
he assign him a seat at the repast. The Lord noticed this and, instead of 
giving his plate to Ananda, as usual, offered it to Panchhaka. Panchhaka 
prepared a miraculous seat on the air, and seated thereon, stretched out his 
hand like the trunk of an elephant to receive the plate. Surprised at 
this miracle the Jivaka fell at his feet, and begged to be pardoned. The 
Lord said, this is not the first time that this Jivaka has begged pardon of 
Pai^chhaha. In times of yore a horse-dealer was passing by a village when 
one of bis mares delivered a foal, the sight of which made his horses 
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Heigh lottdly. This he took to be an inauspicious omen, and gave avtaf 
the foal to a potter. He then went to king Brabmadatta, and offered 
him his horses for sale. The king wanted a horse with particular^ 
marks on it, and this could not be found. The dealer then said^ the 
foal I have given to the potter has such marks.^^ The potter sold the 
foal for a hundred thousand pieces of gold. One day the king rode this 
foal and went out of the city to his garden, where he was soon after 
surrounded by a band of rebels. The king mounted the foal and wanted 
to escape, but the road was besieged by enemies, and he could not go j 
the foal, thereupon, sWam across a river and saved him. The dealer^ 
coming to know of this, fell at the feet of the foal and begged his pardon^ 
Tliat foal was Panchhaka, and the dealer the Jivaka. 

X. S^or^ of Sydmamti. When the Lord was at Kulraashadamya,- 
ti hermit of the name of Makandika offered him his daughter Anupama 
to marry, but the Lord declined. An old man then advanced and offered 
to take the girl, but the father declined. The Lord said, this is not 
the first time I have declined to take her,^^ and related the following 
stofy. Formerly a blacksmith had resolved to give his daughter to the 
most proficienti in his art, when a youth came to him and became his 
apprentice, and* soon excelled him in art, but declined to receive the 
daughter when offered. The Lord was the youth and the blacksmith 
Mdkandika. 

To explain why the offer of the old marl was declined, the Lord 
related with slight variations the story of Sinhala as given on 
pp. 96, 97. The story then runs that after the refusal, Makandika 
went to Kaus'ambi, and gave his daughter to king Udayana, and 
himself became the king^s chief minister. When .the king had 
once gone out on an expedition against an enemy, Aniipama set 
fire to the inner apartments, which destroyed her five hundred rivals 
including the chief queen Syamavati. On Udayana asking the Lord 
the history of these five hundred wives, the lord said, formerly 
king Brahmadatta, of Benares^ had five hundred wives. One day 
these ladies had gone to a garden for recreation. Bathing in an adjoin^ 
ing river they felt cold, and the chief queen, seeing a hut on the bank^ 
ordered her maid to set fire to it> so that she may have a good blazing 
fire to wai'm herself. The maid reported that the hut belonged to w 
hermit. But the queen did not care for this, and insisted upon her ordeif 
being carried out, and her companions supported her. The hut wai|, 
accordingly burnt# The hermit escaped from the hut, and, rising hifll 
40 
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in the air blessed her, whereupon they all begged that they may be duly 
punished for their sins, but after that they may obtain the absolute 
knowledge. Syamavati and her companions were those ladies of yore. 

XL Story of Nanda or KamHdya^viryotsaha Avadana. Nanda* 
the son of a rich merchant, became a cripple in his youth. His 
family priest, Pdrana, tried his utmost to cure him, but failed^ 
At last the Lord, hearing of his utter inability to rise from 
his bed, came to see him, when lo ! the youth jumped out of 
his bed to ofEer him welcome. The visit cured him completely, and he 
started for Ceylon on a mercantile mission. On his return after & 
successful voyage, he invifed the liord, and offered him and his followers 
rich presents, praying at the same time that he may in a future life 
become a Buddha. The prayer was granted. 

XII. JOadhipa Amddna^ This is a new nampe for the story of 
Chandana given on pp. 198-9. 

XIII. Story of the merchant^ % wife or Chakra Anaddna. Given 
in the Avadana-s'ataka Story XXIII, ante, p. 25, 

XIV. Story of Vitas'oka or Visoka Avaddna. Given in the As'bka 
Avadana, ante, p. 6. 

XV. Story of Ae'oka or Ae*oka Avadana. Given in the As'oka 
AvadSna, ante, p. 6. 

XVI. Story of ManicAuda ov Manichuddvaddna, Given on p. 162. 

XVII. Story of Sudhanahumdra. Given in the Bodbisattvavadana- 
kalpalata, cf. p. 626. 

XVIIl. Story of a poor Brahman^ or Chhmna-hkakta-brdhmai^ 
Avadana, When the Lord was proceeding on foot to S'rfivasti, he met 
a poor Br^hma:^^ returning from his field with a plough on bis shoulders. 
Perceiving that the traveller bore on bis person the thirty- two auspicious 
marks, but was oppressed with fatigue, the BrShman brought owt from his 
hut a cupful of pure cool water, and offered it to the Lord. The Lord 
ordered it to be east into an adjoining dried-up, old, neglected well ; and as 
soon as the Br&hman did so, the well filled up to the brim with the clearest, 
sweetest cold water. The Lord and his followers refreshed themselves with 
this water, and then, preaching the true religion to the Brfihman, retired. 
The next morning when the Brahman went to his field, he found it covered 
with waving corn with ears leaded with grains of gold. Wonder- 
struck at the sight of the barley which he bad sown the day before 
gl^owing up so rapidly and bearing grains of gold, the poor man went 
te the ^ mfl reported the occurrence. The. king caused the crop t# 
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be haryested and divided into two equal shares, one for himself and the 
other for the cultivator. When the division was made and the shares duly 
made over to their respective owners, the grains which fell to the lot of 
•the king changed to ordinary grains of barley. The division was 
repeated again and again for seven tinaes, and every time the king's 
share underwent the wonderful change, and thereupon he ordered the 
whole crop to be given to the cultivator, who spent it in alms and other 
benevolent work. 

XIX. Story of five hundred cultimtorn or Panchhas' atakrishaka-^ 
*vaddna. Proceeding from the hut of the poor Brahman, the Lord met 
in the way five hundred cultivators, who prayed that they may be at 
once ordained and were made Arhats. These men in a former life had 
been ordained Bhiksbus by Kas'yapa, but they had relapsed into evil 
ways, and therefore had been punished for a long series of generations by 
being made cultivators. 

XX. Story of an agricultural Brahman or Kriskaka-brdhman- 
dvaddna. This is the story of Chandra as given on p. 298. 

• XXI. Story of BupavaM or Bupdvatyavadana, Once when the 
Lord was at the Jetavana monastery his disciples remarked, how 
wonderful it whs that beggars should be the most favoured of all persons 
to the Lord. The Lord replied, it was even so in his former existences, 
and then recited the following story in illustration. At Utpalavati in 
the northern country (Ut tar op atha), there lived at one time a lady of 
great beauty and highly virtuous disposition, whose name was Rupavati. 
Once when in a monastery she saw a famished woman confined there and 
that person, under the pangs of hunger, was about to eat her own infant 
son. Having nothing at hand to give, she cut ofE her^ breasts and gave 
them to the famished woman. On return home she related the circum- 
stance to her husband, who declared that such incomparable virtue 
deserved to be rewarded with the restoration of the busts, and the breasts 
immediately grew up to their natural size. Thereupon S'akra, assuming 
the form of a Brahman, appeared before her and asked, did you feel 
no hesitation in giving away your busts 
No,'^ replied she. 

Why did you do so?" ^^To save the life of the child. I long not 
for kingdom, or wealth, or supremacy; I yearn for the absolute knowledsjfe, 
which would enable me to rescue the fallen, redeem the lost, and raato^ 
mankind to eternal beatitude. I wish therefore to become a man." 

The wish was immediately gratified by the blessing of S'akra^ and 
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the name of the metamorphosed lady became Rdp£vata^ and she was 
elected king of Utpalavati. On her death after a reign of 60 years , 
she was born as the son of a laercbant^ and was named Chandraprabha^ 
because his beauty outshone that of the moon. When he was eight * 
years old, be went one day to a cremation ground and, cutting his flesh 
bit by bit, gave it to vultures to feed upon. When he lay helpless, the 
birds plucked out his eyes from their socket, and he died. He was next 
born in that town as the son of a Brahman, named Brahmaprabha on 
account of the unrivalled effulgence of his body. When he attained the 
age of sixteen years, he retired to a forest and, making a hut there,* 
passed his time in the exercise of the most rigorous asceticism. In the 
neighbourhood of his hut he one day saw a famished tigress which had 
lately brought forth two cubs and was about to eat them. He immediate- 
ly gave his own body to the tigress, and saved the cubs. “ The town,^^ 
said the Lord, which was Utpajavati before is now Pushkaldvata. She 
who was Rdpavatj before, is now myself. The woman who was confined in 
the monastery, next became the tigress. Those who were the parents of 
Brahmaprabha next became S^nddhod^nn and M^ya, and the two cubs are 
now A'nanda and Rahula.^^ 

XXII. Story of Kus'a or Kus*a Jdiaka. See antS, p. 110. An 
Jlnglish translation of the Pali version of this story has been lately 
published, 
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Kalpa, ... 34, 

36 
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77 
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Kamandulu, ••• 
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Kamarupa, a mountain, . . . 
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» — tbe king of, 
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Kausigha, story of, 
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